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Part I 


rHE ARUNDEL FORAY 

19-20 May 1939 

By G. G. C. CHESTERS 


SPflE President, Mr E. W. Mason, and a small party of members 
gathered at the Norfolk Hotel on Friday evening, 19 May 1939, for 
the spring foray. The weather was dry and warm and did not inspire 
those present with the hope of extensive collections of fungi during 
the week-end. 

On Saturday and Sunday the lower and upper reaches, respectively, 
of Rewell Wood were visited. The fungi collected during Saturday 
were mainly common species. Geaster Jimbriatus was found under 
some conifers on the west ridge of the wood. On Sunday certain 
interesting finds were recorded. After some search Nummularia lutea, 
on box, was discovered in quantity near the site at which it had been 
collected previously but Rosellinia Buxi which was then found with it 
on that host was not observed on this foray. In the beeches on top of 
the west ridge Hypoxylon cohaerens was plentiful on some of the lying 
timber and H, rubiginosum, more characteristic of ash, was quite 
abundant on fallen beech branches. Nummularia Bulliardi was a worth¬ 
while find on some smaller branches of beech on the west side of this 
ridge. 

Paine’s Wood was visited on Monday and provided many of the 
recorded resupinates but was rather dry to yield a crop of micro¬ 
fungi. 

At a meeting of members held after tea on Sunday it was decided 
that the spring foray in 1940 should be held, if possible, in the 
Marlborough district. The President proposed that a hearty vote of 
thanks be accorded to His Grace the Duke of Norfolk for permission 
to visit and collect in Rewell Wood and Paine’s Wood. This was 
carried with acclamation. 

Because of the adverse weather conditions the list of species is very 
short, and I am indebted to Mr Mason, Mr Pearson, Dr Smith and 
other members present for their records on which this list is based. 
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List of species gathered during the Foray* 

A, = Arundel; P. = Paine’s Wood; R, = Rewell Wood. 
HYMENOMYCETES 

Armillaria mellea (Vahl) Fr. (rhizomoiphs), P., /?., mucida (Schrad.) Fr., A. 
Auricularia auricula-Judae (Linn.) Scnroet., A.y R., mesenterica (Dicks.) Fr., 
A,, R. 

Bourdotia Eyrei Wakef., A. 

Goprinus micaceus (Bull.) Fr., A., R, 

Corticium Sambuci (Pers.) Fr., A., tulasnelloideum v. H. & L., A. 

Cortinarius (Hydrocybe) castaneus (Bull.) Fr., A. 

Dacromyces deliquescens (Bull.) Duoy, A., R, 

Daedalea quercina (Linn.) Fr., A,, P. 

Eichleriella spinulosa (Berk. & Curt.) Burt., A. 

Exidia Thuretiana (Lev.) Fr,, A. 

Femes annosus Fr., A.y R., ferruginosus (Schrad.) Mass., A, 

Galera tenera (SchaefF.) Fr., A. 

Gleocystidium porosum Berk. & Curt., A., praetermissum (Karst.) Bres., A. 
Grandinia farinacea (Pers.) Bourd. & Galz., A. 

Hymenochaete rubiginosum (Dicks.) L^v., A,y tabacina (Sow.) L6v., P. 
Hypholoma fasciculare (Huds.) Fr., A., P., sublateritium (Schaeff.) Fr., P. 

Irpex obliquus (Schrad.) Fr., A, 

Lenzites betulina (LinnO Fr., A. 

Marasmius funicularis (Fr.) Rea, A,, dryophilus (Bull.) Karst., A,, P., R, 

Mcrulius rufus (Pers.) Fr., A. 

Naucoria semi-orbicularis (Bull.) Fr., A. 

Odontia papillosa (Fr.) Bres., A. 

Panus stipticus (Bull.) Fr., A, 

Peniophora cinerea (Fr.) Gke., A., crema Bres., A., glebulosa Bres., A.y hydnoides 
Cke. & Mass., A.y laevigata (Fr.) Mass., A.y longispora (Pat.) Fr., A., setigera 
(Fr.) Bres., A.y velutina (DG.) Fr., A. 

Pholiota mar^nata (Batsch^ Fr., A.y togularis (Bull.) Fr. A. 

Pleurotus sapidus Schulz. A.y R. 

Polyporus adustus (Wild.) Fr., A., betulinus (Bull.) Fr., /?., caesius (Schrad.) 

Qu^l., A.y squamosus (Huds.) Fr., A.y R. 

Polystictus versicolor (Linn.) Fr., A.y P. 

Poria farinella Fr., A. 

Psathyra fatua Fr., A., obtusata Fr., A. 

Solema anomala (Pers.) Fr., P., Candida (Hoffra.) Fr., A. 

Stereum hirsutum (Willd.) Fr., A.y P. 

Trametes mollis (Sommerf.) Fr., P., R. 

Tremella mesenterica (Retz.) Fr., P. 

Tricholoma gambosum ¥r.y A. 

GASTEROMYGETES 

Geaster hmbriatus Fr., R. 

UREDINALES 

Kuehneola albida Magnus, R. 

Melampsora Euonymi-caprearum Kleb., R. 

Puccinia Buxi DG., P., obtegens (Link) Tul., A.y Violae (Schum.) DG., R. , 

* In some instances, where no precise location for a species had been given, it 
is listed under Arundel, thus covering both Rewell Wood and Paine’s Wocxl. 
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USTILAGINALES 
Urocystis Anemones (Pers.) Schroet., P, 

PYRENOMYGETES 

Anthostoma gastrinum (Fr^ Sacc., on Ulmus^ R» 

Gryptosphaeria eunomia (Fr.) Fuck., /?. 

Daldinia concentrica (Bolt.) Ges. & de Not., R, 

Diatrype disciformis (Hoffm.) Fr., P., /?., Stigma (Hoffm.) Fr., on FaguSy P., /?., 
on Corylus, R. 

Diatrypella favacea (Fr.) Ges. & de Not., on Betula, /?., on Corylus, R., on Fagus, 
P.yR. 

Eutypa spinosa (Pers j Tul., on Fagusy R, 

Eutypella stellulata (Fr.) Sacc., on Ulmus, R. 

Hypoxylon coccineum Bull., P., R., cohaerens (Pcrs.) Fr., /?., fuscum (Pers.) Fr., 
on Corylus, P., R., Howieanum Pk., on Corylus and Aesculus, P,, rubiginosum 
(Pers.) Fr., on Fraxinus and FaguSy P., P., semi-immersum Nits., P., serp>ens 
(Pers.) Fr., on Fraxinus and Aesculus, P., on Fagus, P. 

Melanomma Pulvis-pyrius (Pers.) Fuck., on Fraxinus, P. 

Nummularia Bulliardi Tul., on Fagus, P., lutea (A. & S. ex Fr.) Nits., P. 
Pseudovalsa lanciformis (F^ Ges. & de Not., P. 

Quaterneria dissepta (Fr.) Tul., P., quatemata (Pers.) Schroet., P., P. 

Strickeria obducens (Fr.) Wint., P. 

Ustulina vulgaris Tul., on Fagus, P. (conidial), P. 

Xylaria carpophila (Pers.) Fr., P., Hypoxylon (Linn.) Grev., P., P. 

DISGOMYGETES 

Ghlorosplenium aeruginosum (Oeder.) de Not., mycelium, P. 

Giliaria scutellata (Linn.) Qud., A,, P. 

Dasyscypha nivea.(Hedw. fil.) Sacc., A,, virginea (Batsch) Fuck., on Fagus, P. 
Hyalina inflatula (Karst.) Boud., A. 

Molisia cinerea (Batsch) Karst., P., P. 

Orbilia Icucostigma Fr., P. 


DEUTEROMYGETES 

Goniothecium bctulinum Gorda, P. 

Torula antennata Pers., on Fraxinus, P., P. 
Tuberculina p>ersicina (Ditm.) Sacc., P. 

MYGETOZOA 

Geratiomyxa fructiculosa Macbr., P. 

Lycogala epidendrum Fr., P. 
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PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL EXCURSION, 1939 

By G. C. AINSWORTH 

The sixteenth annual Phytopathological Excursion took the form of 
a visit to the Hawthorndale Laboratories at the Jealott’s Hill Research 
Station on Saturday, 17 June. The kindness of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., in making this visit possible, and their generosity in 
providing lunch and tea, were greatly appreciated by a party of about 
thirty members and friends. 

The principal feature of the day was a series of demonstrations and 
exhibits of the methods by which new and improved fungicides are 
evolved. The first stage takes place in the laboratory where each year 
many hundreds of compounds are subjected to certain routine tests 
to ascertain their fungicidal value against several common parasitic 
and saprophytic fungi. A small number of the more promising com¬ 
pounds are given a more extensive laboratory study but few reach the 
stage of small scale greenhouse trials and even fewer the experimental 
field trials. 

Different classes of fungicides, such as wood preservatives and 
cereal grain disinfectants, are elaborated in different sections of the 
laboratories, and studies are also made on the effects of spreaders and 
other constituents of commercial sprays and dusts on fungicidal 
values. 

The visitors found many details of interest in the laboratory, green¬ 
houses and field and spent an enjoyable day. 



ANNUAL MEETING 

i6 December 1939 

o WING to the outbreak of war and the consequent difficulties of 
road transport the Council decided that it was not advisable to hold 
the Annual General Meeting and Autumn Foray which had been 
arranged for 25-30 September at Chipping Campden. Also the re¬ 
mainder of the 1939 programme—three Saturday forays and the 
November London meeting—had to be abandoned. 

The postponed Annual Meeting was held on 16 December 1939, 
in the rooms of the Linnean Society at Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
by kind permission of the President and Council. 

Dr H. Wormald was elected President for 1940. The retiring Presi¬ 
dent, Mr E. W. Mason, the immediate past President, Miss K. 
Sampson, and Mr W. C. Moore were elected Vice-Presidents. The 
other officers and the editors were re-elected. The three new members 
of Council elected were Miss E. M. Blackwell, Dr G. E. Deacon, and 
Dr P. H. Gregory. The names of the proposed members of the Phyto- 
pathological Committee were read out and agreed to. 

The Treasurer’s statement was adopted. 

It was decided to carry out a programme for 1940 as near normal 
as possible, though it was considered inadvisable to hold a Spring 
Foray or the usual day Forays. Two meetings will be held in London 
in spring, and one in autumn; the Phytopathological Excursion will 
also be arranged. 

In a discussion on the place for the Autumn Foray it was agreed 
that somewhere should be chosen with collecting grounds within 
walking distance. Symonds Yat, Painswick, Arundel and Windsor 
were put forward as suggestions to be considered by the officers. 

Dr Rene Maire, the eminent French mycologist, was proposed as 
honorary member by Mr Carleton Rea and seconded by Mr A. A. 
Pearson. He was elected with enthusiasm and unanimity. 

After lunch the President, Mr E. W. Mason, M.A., F.L.S., gave 
his address “On specimens, species and names”, after which tea was 
served. 

The meeting was very well attended and members made full use 
of the much appreciated opportunity for discussing mycological, 
personal and international affairs. 


J. Ramsbottom. 
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Some subscriptions are still unpaid. Please remit to the Hon. Treasurer. 























A CHYTRID ALLIED TO PLEOLPIDIUM 
INFLATUM BUTLER 

By grace M. WATERHOUSE 
Royal Holloway College 


(With 8 Text-figures) 


Among the species of the Chytridiaceous genus Pleolpidium dis¬ 
covered by Butler (1907) infecting Pythium intermedium^ one was 
described which differed from the others in having biflagellate zoo¬ 
spores. The species was named Pleolpidium inflatum pending the dis¬ 
covery of the resting spores, though Butler remarked that the two 
flagella separated it widely from the other species of the genus. Since 
this first description there has been, so far as I can ascertain, no 
printed record of its recurrence, though Dr F. K. Sparrow has written 
to say that he once found it in Paris. The present appearance of a 
similar parasite in this country is therefore interesting. 

The parasite enters the host by means of zoospores which pierce 
the hyphal wall. The protoplasm passes in, mingles with that of the 
host and is indistinguishable from it. The sporangium of the parasite 
forms within what presumably would have been a sporangium of the 
host. The parasitic sporangium completely fills the host sporangium, 
and its wall is intimately fused with that of the host. The parasite 
causes little change in the form of the host apart from occasional 
hyphal swellings and a difference in the shape of the sporangium. 

The parasite appeared in January 1938 during an investigation of 
the water moulds of the Hogsmill River (a Surrey tributary of the 
Thames), on a mould growing on tomato and grape skins in three 
separate cultures kept in different places. The tomatoes and grapes 
had been used either as bait in the river or for reinoculation experi¬ 
ments in the laboratory. After the fruits had broken up, the skins 
were kept from November to the end of January in glass jars with 
frequent changes of tap water and examined at intervals to ascertain 
whether any other moulds had appeared. During the fortnight pre¬ 
ceding the appearance of the parasite, there had been an abundance 
of a proliferating species of Phytophtkora on the grape. When the para¬ 
sitic sporangia were noticed, portions of infected skin were transferred 
to Quaker Oat agar plates, and a good growth of the parasitized 
fungus was obtained. The host when separated from the parasite was 
found to resemble P, cryptogea. 
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Description of the parasitized fungus 

On the fruit skins the hyphae were finer (2'5/x diam.) and the 
sporangia smaller than in culture, and pyriform (30/x long). There 
was little hypertrophy of the host hyphae. On Quaker Oat agar the 
hyphae were much coarser (up to 8/x diam.) and often swollen below 
the sporangium (Fig. 2 B). The hyphae were non-septate except in 
the older parts. Parasitized sporangia were produced sparingly on 
Quaker Oat agar, but when the plate was flooded with water, very 
numerous sporangia developed (600-800 per sq. cm., Fig. i). They 
varied very much in shape and size, being pyriform or oval in fresh 
cultures (Fig. 2 A), and oval or spherical in older cultures (Fig. 2 C) 
(variation 25-74 x 18-48/x, the usual size being about 38 x 32/x). The 



Fig. 1. Photomicrograph of a portion of an agar culture of the parasitized fungus showing 
the large numbers of sporangia produced after flooding with water, x 30. 


sporangia were always terminal whether on the main hyphae or on 
short lateral branches. No intercalary ones were ever observed, and 
there was no sympodial growth or proliferation through empty 
sporangia. The wall of the sporangium was thick, about double the 
thickness of that of a normal sporangium of Phytophthora. Where the 
base of the sporangium passed into the supporting hypha there was 
sometimes a thick plug, 5/i deep (Fig. 2 A), or a hemispherical swel¬ 
ling protruding into the sporangium (Fig. 2 C), or occasionally two 
transverse walls (Fig. 3). The common wall turned pale purplish red 
with chlor-zinc-iodine. The inner wall of the sporangium of the para¬ 
site could not as a rule be distinguished from that of the host in any 
part, but in one isolated sporangium in a culture that had become 
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partially dried, the entire parasitic sporangium with its papilla had 
contracted within the host sporangium, and it was outlined by a thin 
membrane (Fig. 4). The papilla was usually single though there were 
several examples with two (Fig. 3) and a few with three papillae. The 
papilla was usually terminal, or occasionally slightly lateral, and was 
hemispheiical, arising so abruptly from the general contour of the 




Fig 3 Sporangium with two papillae and 
a double basal wall 


Fig 1- Dried sporangium showing sporangium 
of parasite contracted within the host wall 
h, host wall, Sj wall of parasitic sporangi¬ 
um, pf protoplasm of parasite 


sporangium as to give the appearance of being stuck on. It stained 
deeply with cotton blue in lactic acid. The protoplasm of the hyphac 
and young sporangia was granular, and there was nothing to dis¬ 
tinguish that of the parasite and host. Soon after the sporangium was 
delimited the protoplasm became pellucid with a large central vacuole 
(or occasionally several vacuoles) (Figs. 2, 3). 
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II 


Development of sporangium of the parasite and 
EMISSION OF zoospores 

The development of the parasitic sporangium at a hyphal tip and 
the emission of zoospores from several sporangia was observed in 
hanging-drop cultures (Fig. 5). The end of a hypha emerging from 
a portion of an agar culture began to swell about 4 p.m. By 10.30 the 
next morning the swelling was spherical and about four times the 
diameter of the hypha, and was cut off by a transverse wall. The 
protoplasm, which had been granular, now became clear and 
vacuoles appeared which changed in shape and moved about. The 
sporangium reached its full size by the evening, but the papilla did 
not appear at once and its growth was not observed. Fully developed 
sporangia mostly contained a large central vacuole. Upon the addi¬ 
tion of fresh water the central vacuole dispersed, leaving the proto¬ 
plasm quite clear except occasionally for a few small dark granules 
clustered near the centre (Fig. 6B). Then the protoplasm was seen 
to be dividing up into what looked like zoospore initials but in ten 
minutes this appearance had vanished, the protoplasm again be¬ 
coming clear. It remained so for about half an hour when the 
papilla vanished, so quickly that it was not observed whether it dis¬ 
solved into the surrounding water or was drawn into the sporangium; 
the space which it had occupied in the wall could be seen quite 
clearly. Soon after this the protoplasm presented a finely reticulate 
appearance, and it was soon seen that the zoospores were being 
formed but the initials were much smaller (about a quarter of the 
size) than those seen earlier on (Figs. 6 D and 7 A, B). When the 
zoospores were quite clearly defined (in about half to three-quarters 
of an hour) a heaving movement began and the contents gradually 
moved round. This movement, very slow at first, gradually became 
faster until the zoospores were swirling rapidly round. The swarming 
continued for about ten minutes until suddenly the membrane across 
the pore left by the papilla burst, and out shot the zoospores at a 
remarkable speed, giving the effect of a miniature blizzard. The 
sporangium took some minutes to empty, and in spite of the large 
number (estimated at 1500-2000 in a medium-sized sporangium), it 
rarely happened that any zoospores were unable to escape. 

It is probable that, owing to the adverse conditions in a hanging 
drop culture, the times given are somewhat longer than those that 
would elapse in a Petri dish or in nature. 

Zoospores, The zoospores were 5-8/x long and pyriform, with two 
unequal flagella, the slightly longer one directed anteriorly and the 
other posteriorly (Fig. 7 D). The protoplasm was clear except for a 
few bright granules placed centrally or nearer the pointed end. The 



Fig. 5. Development of parasitic sporangium within the host A Swollen hyphal tip, 
24 March, 4pm B Basal wall forming, 25 March, 10 30 a m C Second basal wall 
forming, 25 March, noon. D Fully formed sporangium with vacuoles continually 
changing in shape, 25 March, 7pm 
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zoospores could swim for twenty-four hours or more if they did not 
reach suitable hyphae to infect. Many settled down in the water, 
rounded off and encysted. If, however, young hyphae were present 
the zoospores were soon seen hanging in rows on them. In be- 




10 //. 



Fig. 6. Development of zoospores of the parasite A Appearance of large initials, 
10 45 a m B Resumption of clear appearance, lo 50-1115am G Disappearance 
of the papilla, 11 20-11 30 a m D Zoospores swarming inside, 12 15-12 45 p m. 


coming attached to a hypha the zoospores seemed to hang on by 
means of the flagellum, the pointed end being directed to the hypha. 
Penetration was once observed. The zoospore after attaching itself 
gradually became flattened against the hyphal wall until it was 
hemispherical (Fig. 8). A slender tube was put out which pierced the 
wall and then the contents of the zoospore, now entirely granular, 




release of zoospores of the parasite A Reticulate stage, 11 a m B Zoospore initials 
lease of zoospores, i p m. D Motile zoospores E Encysted zoospores 
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passed gradually in, taking about twelve hours to do so in a hanging- 
drop culture. At first the penetrating protoplasm could be seen 
distinctly but soon it became indistinguishably intermingled with that 
of the host. 

No resting spoies were found cither on fruit skins or in agar cul¬ 
tures even after two months. 



Fig 8 Infection of a hyplial tip of the host by a /oospore of the parasite A, 12 45 p m 

4 30 P > G, 10 30 p m 


Inoculation experiments 

Altogether five inoculation experiments were successful. The hosts 
used were: 

(a) The original host (probably Phytophthora cryptogea) obtained 
free from the parasite. This was achieved by taking portions fiom the 
edges of agar cultures of the parasitized fungus and transferring them 
to fresh plates of Quaker Oat agai. Some of these portions contained 
hyphae of the host not yet infected by the parasite and gave uninfected 
cultures of the host. These were uscfl for reinoculation experiments 
with the parasite and three were successful. 
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(b) Phytophthora megasperma^ obtained originally from a pond near 
Manchester. This was twice inoculated with the parasite. 

Method, Portions were cut from the unparasitized agar culture, put 
in water and left for a day or two until a radiating hyphal growth had 
formed. One portion was then halved and to one half (called the 
host, H) was added either a portion of a parasitized agar culture or 
zoospores of the parasite only; the other half acted as a control 
(C). The water was changed at intervals. The first indication of 
activity of the parasite was the production or increased production 
by the host of normal sporangia emitting normal zoospores, the 
controls showing no such production or increase. The final proof 
was the production of parasitized sporangia in gradually increasing 
numbers on the radiating hyphae of the originally uninfected portion. 


Details of inoculations of original host 

Exjjeriment i. 


3 March, 
lo March. 


12 March. 
15 March. 

30 March. 


Portions of uninfected mycelium put in water. 

Radiating hyphal growth but no reproductive organs. Portions 
halved, zoospores of parasite put with one half (//), other half kept 
as control (Q. 

Normal sporangia on //, none on C. 

Normal and parasitized sporangia on H: C with a few normal 
sporangia. 

H covered with masses of sporangia of parasite. 


Experiment 2. 

20 March. 11 a.m. Portions of uninfected mycelium put in water, half (//) with 
parasitized mycelium, half as control (C). 

20 March. 5 p.m. Numerous normal sporangia on //, none on C. 

22 March. None as yet on C. 

24 March. Parasitized sporangia on Hi C with a few normal sporangia. 


Experiment 3. 

24 March. Portion of C from Exp. 2 put in water with zoospores of parasite. 

I April. Parasitized sporangia produced on this portion: rest of C with a few 
normal sporangia. 


Details of inoculations of Phytophthora megasperma 

Experiment i. 

18 March. Portion of uninfected mycelium {H) put in water with parasitized 
mycelium; similar portion left as control (C). 

24 March. Parasitized sporangia very numerous on Hi C had only sex organs. 

Experiment 2. 

15 March. Portion of uninfected mycelium put in water. 

20 April. Radiating hyphae, no sporangia. Fresh water added and a portion 
of parasitized mycelium. 

23 April. Parasitized sporangia on radiating hyphae. (No control.) 

There were several inoculation experiments made on the original 
host and one on P. megasperma which induced no parasitism. This may 
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have been due to the reduced vigour of the parasite or of its zoospores, 
or to the reduced vigour of the hosts. Inoculations were tried on 
Rhipidium continuum on tomatoes, and on R, americanum on ash twigs 
and no parasitism was obtained. As the parasite disappeared during 
the following vacation it was not possible to test its pathogenicity 
for Pythium intermedium^ the host on which Butler found the similar 
parasite. Therefore it was not possible to determine whether the 
present species was identical with Pleolpidium inflatum. 

Conclusions 

It is clear that the present parasite is not very specialized, as it has 
been shown to attack two species of Pythiaccous fungi. It is therefore 
possible that it might also parasitize species of Pythium^ and be 
identical with Pleolpidium inflatum. The points of difference noticed in 
comparing it with Butler’s description are: 

(1) Host. Apart from the fact that it was found only on Pylhium 
intermedium, Butler also noted that only soil-inhabiting species of 
Pythium were attacked and that an aquatic species of Pythium bearing 
a parasite was never seen. The present parasite has so far been found 
only on aquatic species of Phytophthora. 

(2) Hypertrophy. The excessive hypertrophy of supporting hyphae 
described as due to Pleolpidium inflatum was not found in the present 
form: only a few supporting hyphae were slightly swollen. 

(3) Size of sporangium. The diameter of the largest sporangium 
noticed by Butler was 85^4. The largest I found was 74/x. This dif¬ 
ference is not so important because the size of the sporangium is very 
variable in both, and slightly different conditions such as higher 
temperature (Butler worked at Antibes) might make much difference 
in the activity of both host and parasite. 

(4) Zoospores. The zoospores of the parasite of Pythium tended to 
be reniform: those in the present cultures were pyriform. 

Discussion 

There is no doubt that the parasite here described is either 
identical with or closely related to Pleolpidium inflatum Butler. The 
genus Pleolpidium was established by Fischer (1892) for certain species 
of Cornu’s genus Rozella (1872). Sparrow (1938) suggested that 
in the renaming of the genus by Fischer, the name Rozella should have 
been kept for the species now called Pleolpidium, because these were 
more typical of the genus as Cornu diagnosed it. P. inflatum, however, 
cannot now be included in this genus because the zoospores are 
biflagellatct The flagellation of the zoospore is considered to be an 
important diagnostic feature, and as the other species of Pleolpidium 
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have uniflagellate zoospores, P. injlatum should be separated from 
them. 

In modern systems of classification (Gaiimann, 1925; Fitzpatrick, 
1930) all the related types with biflagellate zoospores are included in 
the family Woroninaccae. P. injlatum and the present parasite would 
most fittingly be placed in it. The family includes four genera viz. 
Pseudolpidium, Olpidiopsis, Rozella and Woronina, Their characteristic 
features are: (i) thallus plasmodial, mingling freely with the proto¬ 
plasm of the host and not producing a mycelium; (2) parasitic and 
completely within the host; (3) sporangia multispored; (4) zoospores 
laterally biflagellate; (5) thick-walled resting spores in the host. The 
two fungi under consideration show all these features except (5). 
They differ from the members of the other genera in their sporangial 
formation. The sporangia are formed singly, and each completely 
fills the swollen hyphal tip of the host, and its wall is fused with that 
of the host and is indistinguishable from it. In the genera Pseudol- 
pidium and Olpidiopsis the sporangia lie loosely in the host hyphae, and 
in the genera Rozella and Woronina the sporangia form a linear series 
separated by cross walls. If the sporangial form and fusion of walls 
constitute a generic difference, then a new genus must be erected to 
house the two species under consideration. The question remains 
whether this is advisable while the resting spores are still unknown. 

If the parasite produces no resting spores it must continue its life 
either by reinoculation of the host, or by prolongation of the zoospore 
stage. The former seems to be more probable though more pre¬ 
carious. It was noticed in inoculation experiments that the vigorous 
hyphae were soon covered with swarms of attached zoospores. If, 
however, the host is as extensively parasitized in nature as it is in 
culture, being almost entirely transformed into parasitic sporangia, 
no such reinoculation would be possible. It is interesting to note here 
that in the inoculation experiments the introduction of the parasite 
seemed first to induce the production of normal host sporangia. This 
would ensure the provision of new young host plants for the subse¬ 
quently produced zoospores of the parasite. Fischer (1882) ob¬ 
served instances of Rozella where a parasite did not interfere with the 
normal life of the host, normal sporangia and zoospores being pro¬ 
duced, and it was only when secondary sporangia were forming that 
the parasite gained the upper hand. This seems to be a similar phe¬ 
nomenon though Fischer did not attach any significance to it. 

If there is a prolongation of the zoospore stage it may be either 
as a zoospore or as a cyst. Many of the zoospores were seen to 
encyst; others continued their activity for twenty-four hours or 
more without abatement. Their subsequent history was not followed 
but it has often been observed that among bacterial colonies on bait 
from the river, there are small zoospore-lik^ organisms strongly re- 
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sembling those of Chytrids. It is probable that water moulds both 
saprophytic and parasitic may be able to exist as unicells for consider¬ 
able periods. 

This account formed part of a thesis on the water moulds of the 
Hogsmill River submitted for the M.Sc. degree at the University of 
London, 1939. The work was carried out partly in the Royal Hollo¬ 
way College Botanical Laboratory, and my sincere thanks are due 
to Miss E, M. Blackwell, M.Sc., for facilitating this research and for 
her help and advice. I wish to thank Dr Ashby of the Imperial 
Mycological Institute for suggesting the aflinities of the parasite, and 
to Sir Edwin Butler for his sympathetic interest and advice relating 
to the taxonomic position of this organism. 
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HOST PLANTS OF THE BROWN ROT 
FUNGI IN BRITAIN 

By H. WORMALD 
East Mailing Research Stationy Kent 
(With Plates I and II) 

In Europe, including the British Isles, the Brown Rot diseases of 
fruit trees are caused by two species of fungi, Sclerotinia fructigena 
Aderh. & Ruhl. {Monilia fructigena Pcrs.) and Sclerotinia laxa Aderh. 
& Ruhl. {Monilia cinerea Bon.).* The perfect (ascigerous) stage of 
these fungi is rarely found; that of Sclerotinia fructigena has not yet been 
recorded in Britain, while that of S. laxa has been found only once in 
this country (Wormald, 1921). It is thus a convenience to refer to 
these fungi by the names given to the imperfect {Monilia) stage, as it 
is this stage which is invariably found on infected trees. The Sclerotinia 
stage, on the few occasions when it occurred, developed on mummied 
fruit that had been lying on the ground for some months. 

It has been usually assumed by continental workers that Monilia 
fructigena is almost confined to the pome fruits and M, cinerea to the 
stone fruits. In a recent paper by Mittmann (1938) this is again 
stated but with the reservation that the two species are not sharply 
specialized to those hosts. From observations in Britain it would be 
more rational, in distinguishing the two fungi by their mode of in¬ 
fection, to say that M, cinerea attacks the flowers of both pome and 
stone fruit trees and that M, fructigena is responsible for most of the 
Brown Rot of the fruit. It should be noted, however, that infection 
of the fruit of species of Pyrus by M. cinerea docs occur but is rare; 
while on species of PrunuSy although much of the fruit Brown Rot is 
caused by M. cinerea, the fungus most generally found, even on the 
common stone fruits (plum, cherry, peach) is M, fructigena. Blossom 
Wilt, so far as observations in Britain go, is invariably caused by M. 
cinerea both on the pome fruits and stone fruit trees. 

Monilia cinerea on pome fruit trees 

Blossom Wilt of apple trees, caused by M. cinerea forma Maliy is 
common and very destructive; it has been described in detail in 
former papers (Wormald, 1917). Blossom Wilt of pears is much less 
frequent, but it has been founa in three localities (Wormald, 1930). 
The occurrence of M. cinerea on other species of Pyrus is described later 
in this paper. 

* For a general account of these fungi see Bulletin no. 88 of the Ministry of 
Agriqitturc and Fisheries (Wormald, 1935). 
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Infection of the fruits of apple, pear and quince by M. fructigena is 
common and widespread and, by comparison, the corresponding 
damage by M, cinerea is rare. I have found M, cinerea on apples on 
three occasions only. It was seen on a single apple in the fruit shed 
at the Wye Agricultural College in 1920, and in 1922 two apples 
were found infected with this fungus. Since that time it has been 
found on a single apple at East Mailing, but accompanied, on the 
same fruit, by M, fructigena. It has also been seen twice on small fruits 
(about I cm. long) of pear, in 1915 at Ash, in East Kent, and in 1921 
on a specimen received from Exeter; numerous grey Monilia fructi¬ 
fications were present on both, and typical cultures of M, cinerea were 
obtained from the conidia. 

It has been found once on quince; in 1925 a mummied flower was 
seen on a tree at East Mailing with fructifications of M. cinerea on the 
flower and on its pedicel. In 1920 it was found on a mummied flower 
and on a withered leaf of medlar at Rodmcisham, Kent. 

Mon ILIA FRUCTIGENA ON SrONE FRUITS 

That M, fructigena is far from being confined to the pome fruits 
came to my notice some twenty years ago when, on a visit to a nursery 
in Sussex, I saw a number of plums infected with M, fructigena but 
none with M. cinerea. An examination of the plums in the fruit 
plantation at the Wye Agricultural College about that time also sug¬ 
gested that M, fructigena was quite as destructive to plums as M, 
cinerea^ so fifty infected plums were taken at random and of these 
twenty-nine bore M, fructigena^ thirteen had M, cinerea and on eight 
both fungi were present. On a Purple Egg plum tree seriously in¬ 
fected (about 15 % of the crop of that tree) 120 bore M, fructigena^ 
166 M, cinerea and forty-six had both; there was thus a slight pre¬ 
ponderance of M, cinerea in this instance. 

In more recent years observations at East Mailing have shown that 
M, fructigena is generally more prevalent on stone fruits than M. 
cinerea. In 1926 M, fructigena was common on certain varieties on the 
Station. One St Julien plum tree in the “ Museum Plot bore a heavy 
crop of fruit, most of which were affected with Brown Rot. The 
fungus responsible for the rot was M, fructigena only; M, cinerea was 
not found on this tree. It was estimated that at least 90 % of the 
fruit was infected. One branch bore twenty-nine plums, and twenty- 
eight of these showed fructifications of M, fructigena ; another branch 
had seventeen fruits, all infected (see PI. II, fig. 6). 

The preponderance of M, fructigena over M, cinerea on plums that 
year was seen in other instances. Of forty plums obtained from the 
packing shed (not specially selecteo, but fruit discarded by the 
packers as showing rot) thirty-seven bore M, fructigena only; the other 
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three bore both M. fructigena and M, cinerea. Again, on a tree of 
Magnum Bonum plum, eighteen showed Brown Rot of which sixteen 
bore M. fructigena and two M, cinerea. On a number of Cherry Plum 
and Morello cherry trees at Maidstone Brown Rot of the fruit was 
caused by M, fructigena only. 

In 1927 also, Brown Rot of stone fruit at East Mailing was caused 
almost solely by Af. fructigena. In July, Morello cherries (fruit) on a 
trial plot at East Mailing were infected with M, fructigena only; on 
two Morello trees in a Maidstone garden M, cinerea was found on one 
fruit only; all others with Brown Rot bore M. fructigena. During the 
same month Mr N. H. Grubb informed me that fully 50 % of the 
fruit on a St Julien plum tree in his garden was infected with Brown 
Rot caused by M, fructigena. Other plums of various varieties were 
examined with the result that, out of 234 with Brown Rot, 226 were 
found to be infected with M, fructigena, six with M, cinerea and two 
with both. On Black Bullace trees 254 fruits were infected and all 
bore M, fructigena. 

The fruit of the varieties of plum included under Prunus insititia 
appears to be very susceptible to infection by M, fructigena. Severe 
infection of St Julien plums and Black Bullace is mentioned above. 
On damsons no special observations have been made in the field 
though both the Brown Rot fungi are known to infect the ripening 
fruit. On damsons in cold store, counts have been made and again 
both fungi were found to be responsible for considerable wastage, 
with, on the whole, M, fructigena predominating (Wormald & Painter, 
1935, 1937). In 1939, clusters of infected fruits (up to twelve in a 
cluster) were seen on a tree of Shepherd’s Bullace on the Station; 
more than seventy infected fruits were counted and only four of these 
bore M, cinerea', the rest were infected with M, fructigena. Two other 
trees of the same variety had fewer infected fruits, about twenty in all, 
but all bore M, fructigena. 

On Morello cherries M, fructigena is the fungus usually associated 
with rotting of the ripening fruit; sometimes the infection is accom¬ 
panied by an exudation of gum at the base of the stalk of an infected 
fruit, indicating that the fungus had first attacked the fruit and then 
extended within the stalk into the twig bearing it to produce a 
lesion. 

On the fruit of peach and nectarine trees both species of Monilia 
occur, but no estimate of their relative importance in this connexion 
has been made, although on one occasion M, fructigena was noted as 
the only fungus causing Brown Rot of the fruit of a few trees growing 
under glass. 

The observations recorded above show that M, fructigena causes 
quite as much rot of stone fruit as M, cinerea and often it is the species 
mqill generally found. 
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The Brown Rot fungi on other host plants 

It may not be generally known that in Britain the Brown Rot fungi 
attack plants other than the commonly cultivated fruit trees. Many 
species of the genera Pyrus and Prunus are grown in this country as 
ornamental shrubs, and some of these have been found to be 
susceptible to Brown Rot infection. Possibly others arc equally 
susceptible but have not yet become infected from other host plants, 
or they may have been infected and the damage not recognized as 
caused by a Brown Rot fungus, for the fungi do not always produce 
fructifications on the parts infected. The infection of ornamental 
shrubs is mostly by M. drierea^ which enters by the flowers, producing 
Blossom Wilt, and then grows into the twigs; if these are girdled by 
the resulting lesions the parts terminal to the lesions wilt. When this 
occurs on the young twigs, as so often happens, the condition is some¬ 
times referred to as Twig Blight. The following instances of Brown 
Rot infection of ornamental shrubs have come to my notice. 

Prunus serrulatalAndl.'^ (a Japanese Flowering Cherry). In 1925 a 
large tree of this Japanese ornamental cherry in a garden at Benenden, 
Kent, had many of the tips of the branches killed and there were 
definite lesions on them. The areas where the lesions occurred had 
borne flowers and it was inferred that infection had entered through 
the flowers. No fungal fructifications were seen, but Af. dnerea was 
isolated in culture from the tissues of the lesions. 

Similar dying-back of the branches was seen the following year and 
again M. dnerea was isolated from the lesions on the dead twigs. 

Prunus tomeniosa Thiinb. (a Chinese Flowering Cherry). This species 
of flowering cherry appears to be very susceptible to Blossom Wilt and 
the subsequent death of the young twigs. The dead twigs give rise to 
grey Monilia fructifications the following spring. 

In 1929 specimens were received from Meopham, Kent, taken 
from a tree severely infected. Many of the tips of the branches were 
withering for a length of three to twenty inches (PI. I, fig. 4). There 
were also dead leafless twigs bearing pustules of M. dnerea ; these had 
evidently been infected the previous year. 

The flowers when first examined bore no fructifications, but on 
keeping wilted twigs in a moist chamber for twenty-four hours some 
of the dead flowers bore tufts of conidial chains of M, dnerea. 

In 1931 dead twigs bearing withered flowers were found on bushes 
on the Research Station and in a private garden at East Mailing. 
No conidial fructifications were seen, even after specimens were kept 
in a moist chamber for several days, but M, dnerea was easily isolated 
from such material by plating out small pieces of the infected bark. 

* There are several varieties of Prunus serrulata in cultivation. The particular 
variety aflected was not ascertained. 
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In 1939 Twig Blight, as a result of blossom infection, again appeared 
on the same host in a garden at East Mailing. As before, no fructi¬ 
fications were present on the specimens examined but the fungus was 
isolated in culture from tissues of the twig lesions; later this strain 
from Prunus tomentosus was inoculated into Morello cherries, and 
fructifications of M, cinerea developed within three days. 

Prunus pumila L. (Sand Cherry or Dwarf American Cherry). This 
species also is very susceptible to blossom infection with subsequent 
death of branches bearing infected flowers. 

In 1924 a young tree in the “ Museum Plot” at East Mailing, had 
all the branches bearing flowers killed back apparently by infection 
through the flowers, for those branches not bearing flowers were un¬ 
affected. No fungus fructifications were seen on the flowers, but M. 
cinerea was isolated from the bark of a lesion on one of the branches. 

Prunus Padus L. (Bird Cherry). In July 1931 and 1932 trees on the 
East Mailing Research Station showed withered twigs and dead 
flowers (PI. I, fig. 5). No fungus fructifications were seen but on 
keeping specimens in a moist chamber for three days fructifications 
of M. cinerea appeared. The fungus was isolated from the conidia so 
obtained and also from the tissues of dead twigs after surface steriliza¬ 
tion. The cultures produced growth typical of M, cinerea. 

Infection apparently occurred through the flowers. Only some of 
the flowers on certain inflorescences were killed; in others, however, 
infection extended into the axis of the inflorescence so that all the 
flowers withered, and sometimes into the twig bearing the in¬ 
florescence, thus killing the terminal portion of the twig. 

Prunus Amygdalus Stokes (Almond). M, fructigena infects the fruits, 
and sometimes clusters of the mummified fruits are conspicuous in 
autumn after leaf-fail. In 1934, specimens showing this condition were 
received from Croydon, and it has been seen in other localities. 
Possibly the flowers become infected but there appears to be no record 
of Blossom Wilt of the common almond in Britain. 

Prunus nana Stokes (Dwarf Russian Almond). A dead twig from a 
bush of Dwarf Russian Almond was received from Horsted Keynes, 
Sussex, in June 1932. M, cinerea was isolated from the discoloured 
bark. Infection had probably arisen through the flowers. 

Pyruspurpurea Hort. (a Flowering Crab). Blossom Wilt of this hand¬ 
some flowering crab was seen on specimens received from Seddles- 
combe, Sussex, in 1935.* On the recently killed inflorescences were 
grey Monilia fructifications; they were found on the flower stalks, the 
calyx, and the filaments of the stamens. The specimens included 
portions of old spurs, killed by infection during the previous year, and 
these also bore grey Monilia fructifications. 

♦ Specimens kindly sent by Mr G. C. Johnson, Horticultural Superintendent, 
East Sussex. 
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The conidia on the old spurs measured io~i6 x 8-io/x; those on the 
flower stalks of the recently killed flowers were larger, measuring 
14-22 X 12-16/X. This discrepancy in the size of the conidia produced 
on the old dead wood and on the recently infected flowers has been 
observed on other host plants infected with Af. cinerea. 

Cultures prepared from (a) conidia from an old spur, (A) conidia from 
a flower stalk of flower infected that year, and (c) the tissues of the axis 
of a young infec ted spur, all gave rise to cultures typical of M. cinerea. 

The same year a similar Blossom Wilt of the same host was seen in 
a garden at East Mailing. In 1937, specimens received from Lynd- 
hurst, Hampshire, showed what was apparently Blossom Wilt; no 
Monilia fructifications were present but M. cinerea was isolated in 
culture from the tissues of one of the twigs, and inoculations of the 
strain isolated into plums produced a rapid ^ot, and fructifications of 
M, cinerea appeared. 

In 1935, the fruit of this crab was infected with M, fructigena on 
trees at Reading (Berkshire) and at East Mailing. 

Pyrus elaeagnifolia Pall, (a Wild Pear from Asia Minor). Typical 
Blossom Wilt and canker was seen in 1925 on a Caucasian Pear Tree 
growing on the East Mailing Research Station. The end of a branch 
was dead for a length of seven inches; at the lower end of this portion 
there was a girdling canker two inches long with a dead spur near the 
middle; one flower of the spur bore pustules of M, cinerea so that it was 
assumed that infection had started at this flower, and that the fungus 
extended into the spur and then into the branch to cause the canker. 

Pyrus Aria Ehrh. (White Beam). In June 1924 infection of flowers 
was seen on a White Beam tree in the ‘‘ Museum Plot” at East Mailing 
Research Station. The infected inflorescences were not wholly de¬ 
stroyed but portions were killed and grey Monilia fructifications were 
present on some of the flowers and pedicels (PI. I, fig. i). The morpho¬ 
logical and cultural characters of the fungus corresponded to those of 
M, cinerea, 

Pyrus japonica Thunb. (Japanese Quince). In a garden at Maid¬ 
stone, in June 1917, a Japanese Quince, growing on the side of the 
house, was seen to have wilted clusters of flowers with cankers round 
the base of some of the dead inflorescences (PI. I, fig. 2). Grey 
Monilia fructifications were present ou some of the wilting flowers. 
The dimensions of the conidia and the habit of the cultures isolated 
from conidia were those of M, cinerea, 

A bush of “Japonica” in an East Mailing garden showed severe 
Blossom Wilt and Twig Blight in June 1939. No Monilia fructifica¬ 
tions were seen on the flowers but culture plates prepared from the 
tissues of the lesions on twigs gave growth typical of M, cinerea, and 
inoculations into green Morello cherries (fruit) produced a rapid rot, 
and fructifications of M, cinerea appeared within three days. 
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Cross-inoculations 

It is important to realize that probably all the host plants men¬ 
tioned, fruit trees and ornamental bushes alike, serve as sources of 
infection for the others, for there is little evidence that biologic forms 
occur in the Brown Rot fungi. During the course of this investigation 
considerable variation in cultural characters has been observed in 
the strains isolated of both fungi, even among strains from one species 
of host. Pesante (1935, 1937) has observed similar variation in cul¬ 
tures of the Brown Rot fungi in Italy and refers to biologic forms or 
races on those grounds. Such cultural forms arc known to exist in 
many species of fungi and they bear little or no relation to specializa¬ 
tion of parasitism within the species. 

The Blossom Wilt of the apple in Britain is caused by a form of M. 
cinerea biologically distinct from that of the stone fruit trees since 
strains from the latter failed to produce typical Blossom Wilt of apple 
in inoculation experiments (Wormald, 1917); these results were con¬ 
firmed by Boyle et al. (1928) in Ireland, though Christoff (1938) finds 
no such distinction in Bulgaria. In other cross inoculations, described 
below, successful infection has been obtained. Mittmann (1938) also 
describes success in a number of cross inoculations on various hosts, 
with isolations of both M. fructigena and Af. cinerea. 

I have carried out a number of such cross inoculations from lime 
to time and a summary of the results is here given. 

Monilia fructigena 

(1) Qiiince to apple. Apples inoculated with a pure culture from 
quince became brown, then black (the condition known as Black 
Apple). 

(2) Apple to plum. Gonidia taken direct from an apple were 
inoculated into plums (var. Shepherd’s Bullacc) which rapidly be¬ 
came infected and produced fructifications of M. fructigena within 
three to four days. 

(3) Plum to apple and pear. Inoculations were made with conidia 
taken direct from a plum. Rapid rot set in and within seven days the 
whole surface was brown and bore numerous fructifications of M, 
fructigena. 

Monilia cinerea 

(1) Pear (spur) to apple (flowers). Typical Blossom Wilt resulted 
but only in one inflorescence out of six; the experiment has not been 
repeated. 

(2) Pear (spur) to plum (fruit). Inoculations on trees in the open 
produced rapid fruit rot, and fructifications of M. cinerea appeared 
within jSj^e days. 

(3) Medlar (leaf) to apple (flowers). Typical Blossom Wilt. 
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(4) Plum (twig) to pear (flowers). Typical Blossom Wilt. 

(5) Plum (fruit) to Morello (flowers). Typical Blossom Wilt. 

(6) Cherry (fruit) to Morello (flowers). Typical Blossom Wilt. 

(7) Cherry (fruit) to pear (flowers). Typical Blossom Wilt. 

(8) Apricot (twig) to cherry (fruit). Rapid rot of fruit inoculated, 
and the rot then extended to others of same cluster. 

(9) Apricot (twig) to cherry (flowers). Inoculated flowers wilted 

(Fig. 9). ... 

(10) Prunus toinentom (twig) to apple (fruit). Rapid rot with 
appearance of fructification of M, cinerea within four days. 

(11) Prunus tomentosa (twig) to pear (fruit). Ditto. 

(12) Prunus tomentosa (twig) to Morello (fruit). Ditto. 

(13) Pyrm japonica (twig) to apple (fruit). Ditto. 

(14) Pyrus japonica (twig) to pear (fruit). Ditto. 

(15) Pyrus japonica (twig) to Morello (fruit). Ditto. 

(16) Pyrus purpurea (twig) to plum (fruitV Rapid rot with fructi¬ 
fications within seven days. 

Corresponding inoculations with isolations from fruit trees have 
not been made on flowering shrubs. Until such experiments have 
been carried out it is to be assumed however (in view of the ready 
infection of fruits, using isolations from three ornamental shrubs), 
that fruits bearing Af. cinerea arc a potential source of infection for the 
flowers of those species of Pyrus and Prunus that are cultivated in 
gardens for theii beauty. 

In efforts to reduce the severe losses resulting from infection by the 
Brown Rot fungi all possible sources of infection should be borne in 
mind, and hygienic measures by the removal and burning of all in¬ 
fected parts should be practised whenever possible. Such measures 
have frequently loecn emphasized with reference to fruit trees, but it 
must be recognized that ornamental trees too may become infected 
and the necessary steps should be taken to keep these also free from 
Brown Rot diseases, especially when, as in nurseries, ornamental 
bushes and fruit trees are grown in close proximity. 

Summary 

Of the two Brown Rot fungi found in Britain Sclerotinia laxa 
{Monilia cinerea) is the cause of Blossom Wilt of fruit trees and orna¬ 
mental shrubs of species of Pyrus and Prunus^ while Sclerotinia fiuctigena 
{Monilia fruetigena) is the fungus most frequently found associated with 
fruit Brown Rot. 

Observations of the occurrence of M. cinerea on core fruits, and of 
M, fructigena on stone fruits aie described 

The fungi have been found on a number of species of ornamental 
shrubs. 

Cross-inoculations with the fungi from various hosts have yielded 
positive results on a nqmbcr of other hosts. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES I AND II 
Plate I 

Fig. I. Inflorescence of White Beam with about half the flowers infected with Monilia 
cinerea. 

Fig. 2. Infected flowers of Pyru^ japontca. 

Fig. 3. Blossom infection of Pynis purpurea with accompanying Twig Blight. 

Fig. 4. Twig Blight of Prunus totnentosa. 

Fig. 5. Twig Blight of Prunm Padus. 

Plate II 

Fig. 6. St Julien plums with Monilta fructigena. 

Fig. 7. Blossom Wilt and Twig Blight of Morcllo Cherry after inoculation of the flowers 
with Monilia cinerea from plum. 

Fig. 8. One cherry was inoculated with M. cinerea from apricot, and the rot is extending to 
others in contact with it. 

Fig. 9. On the left below are two wilting flowers that were inoculated with M. cinerea from 
apricot. 
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NOTE ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF BASIDIA 
IN FRUIT BODIES OF NYCTALIS 
PARASITICA (BULL.) FR. 

By G. T. ingold 

(With 3 Text-figures) 

^YCTiLis PARAbiiiCA, onc of thc fcw agarics parasitic on other 
agarics, is of special interest because the fruit body sometimes bears 
two kinds of spores, chlamydospores, formed within the tissue of the 
gill, and basidiospores. 

Most of the details of the life history of the fungus were made clear 
by Brefeld (1884) who succeeded in germinating both basidiospores 
and chlamydospores. 

De Bary (1859) investigating JV. parasitica never found basidia in 
any of the fruit bodies which he examined. Brefeld (1884) found 
occasional basidia in some fruit bodies. Buller (1924), who gives a 
full history of the work of other investigators on N. parasitica, adds his 
own observation that fruit bodies examined by him were sterile. He 
concludes that basidia production in this fungus must be regarded as 
very exceptional. Recently Thompson (1936) in America has grown 
the fungus saprophytically in pure culture. He made a careful 
examination both of fruit bodies occurring in nature and those pro¬ 
duced in culture, but he failed to find basidia. 

In Swithland Wood, six miles north of Leicester, I have found jV. 
parasitica growing abundantly as a parasite on Lactarius vellereus. In 
the part of the wood where L. vellereus was common most of thc fruit 
bodies had a crop of Nyctalh parasitica. A large number of thc fruit 
bodies of the parasite were examined in August 1938, and nearly all 
these bore basidia. Observations were again made a year later, when 
every fruit body examined (over fifty) was fertile. The fruit bodies 
varied from small ones with a cap less than i cm. in diameter up to 
large ones, 2*5 cm. across. From the fruit bodies normal basidiospore- 
prints were obtained, which, however, were much fainter than is 
usual with white-spored agarics of similar size. Nevertheless, a spore 
print clearly visible to the unaided eye was usually obtained <ifter a 
pileus had been inverted over a glass plate for four hours. The spores 
in these prints, when examined in water, agreed in size with the 
measurements given by Rea (1922). 

Sections of the pileus, cut vertically and more or less tangentially, 
showed the gills covered with a layer homologous with the normal 
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hymenium of Hymenomycetes. Most of this layer, however, was 
sterile. This “sterile hymenium” differed from the normal hymenium 
not merely in the absence of basidia It consisted of filamentous ele¬ 
ments nearly twice as long as the paraphyses of the fertile hymenium, 
and these elements were fairly loosely arranged, not closely pressed 

I 50^__J 




together, as in a palisade, like the elements of the true hymenium 
(Fig. I B). The fertile hymenium was very much like that of any 
normal toadstool (Fig. i A). Below both kinds of hymenium the 
tissue of the gill was largely composed of a mass of chlamydospores. 

The distribution of sterile and fertile hymenia on the gills followed 
a definite plan. True hymenium with basidia occupied the free edge 
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of each gill and usually extended from this edge on to the lateral sur¬ 
faces of the gill (Fig. 2), but it soon gave place to “ sterile hymenium”. 
The boundaries between the two kinds of hymenium were nearly 
always quite sharp. Frequently the fertile hymenium was entirely 
limited to the free edge of the gill and did not extend on to the vertical 
gill surfaces. Occasionally in a sporophore a few of the smaller, 
shallower gills were found to have no true hymenium. 



Fig. 2. Nyctalii parasitica. Diagram showing the distribution of tissues in a vertical 
tangential section of the pilous. Outlines of the tissues drawn with the aid of a 
camera lucida. c, zone of rhlamydospores; />, pileus tissue; f.h. fertile hymenium; 
s.h. “sterile hymenium’’. 


When a gill was removed from a fruit body and examined in sur¬ 
face view by reflected light under the low power of the microscope, 
the distinction between true hymenium and ‘'sterile hymenium” was 
very clear. The “sterile hymenium” had a whitish fleecy appearance, 
while the true hymenium was greyish with a translucent and almost 
water-soaked appearance (Fig. 3). 

In jV. asterophx)ra^ the only other British species of Nyctalis^ the 
chlamydospores are produced, not in the tissue of the gill as in N. 
parasitica^ but in the tissue of the upper region of the pileus. The 
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stellate chlamydospores finally form on the cap a dry powder which 
can be blown away by the wind. In the specimens of N* parasitica 
which I have examined, the gills, with the smooth chlamydospores 
immersed in the subhymenial tissues, never break down to a dry 
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Fig. 3. Nyctalis parasitica. Longitudinal section of a fruit body showing two gills. On each 
the “sterile hymenium” is stippled and the fertile hyinenium is shown by vertical 
shading, x 2. 


powder, and probably can be liberated only when the fruit body 
decays. 

It would be interesting to know whether Nyctalis parasitica in this 
country is usually sterile, or whether the kind of fruit body which 
gives a spore print is common. 
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TUBERCULARIA 

By T. fetch 

XiiE genus Tuhercularia, as accepted at present, was established by 
Tode (1790) with the species, T. vulgaris, T fasciculata, T, volvata 
and T. sulcata. He divided T. vulgaris into two forms, subsessilis and 
stipitata, but withdrew that in 1791 as superfluous. Of the other 
species, T. volvata and T. sulcata were referred to Ditiola by Fries 
(1823), while Persoon (1822) placed T. fasciculata as a variety of Peziza 
carpinea, but said it seemed to ))c a distinct species (of Pezizd ). 

Persoon (1796) added anotlicr species, T. discoidea, and in 1801 he 
included in the genus, T. discoidea Pers., T. vulgaris Tode, T. gramlata 
Pers,, T. confluensVo^TS., and T. Castaneae Pers. In 1803, Schumacher 
desc ribed nine new species, T. Artemisiae, T. Pini, T. minuta, T. Pruni, 
T. Cerasi, T. Populi, T. sulcata, T. nigra and T. hirsuta. Link (1825) 
stated that it was not possible to determine Schumacher’s species be¬ 
cause his collection had been destroyed in the siege of Copenhagen in 
1807, but, following Fries (1832 and Index), it is usual to regard 
T. Artemisiae as T. vulgaris, and T. Cerasi, 7 . nigra, T. Pini, T. sulcata 
and T. hirsuta as not Tubercularia. T. Pruni and T. Populi are given by 
Saccardo (1886) as synonyms of T. vulgaris. 

Alberiini & Schweinitz (1805) described a new species, T. ciliata, 
and two others, T. saligna and 7 . bicolor, about which they had some 
doubt. 7 . ciliata A. & S. is now Voliitella ciliata. Link (1825) discarded 
the other two with the remark that their authors themselves regarded 
them as doubtful species, but Wallroth (1833) renamed T. saligna, 
T. granulata var. Salicis. Fries (1815) described live new species as 
T. Acaciae, T. sarmentorum, T. Menispermi, 7 . heibarum and T. liceoides, 
and in the following year. Link (1816) added T. ciliata Link and 
1. floccosa Link. The latter species had been sent him by Necs, who 
himself published it (1817) as 7 . velutipes. Similarly, T. ciliata Link 
is the same as T. ciliata Ditm. (1817). 

The genus had expanded at a rapid rate, usually by the addition 
of new species based on differences of host; and in 1825, Link made 
the first attempt to reduce it to order. He enumerated the following 
species, with their synonyms. 

T. vulgaris Tode. T. lutescens Link. T. minor Link; syn. T. Acaciae 
Fr., 7 . Castaniae Pers., T. confluens Pers., T. discoidea Pers., 7 . mutabilis 
Nees. T. granulata Pers.; syn. T. Pseud-acaciae Rebent. 7 . dubia Link, 
a re-naming of the American specie \ 7 . nigrescens Schwein. T. 
floccosa Link; syn. T. velutipes Necs, T. nigricans Link, Bulliard, pi. 455, 
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fig. I. T. ciliata Ditm., T. liceoides Fr., T*. herbarum Fr.; syn. T. 
Artemisiae Schum., T. Menispermi Fr. 

In Systema Mycologicum, Fries (1832) included T, vulgaris Tode, 
T, ciliata Ditm., T, herbarum Fr., T. granulata Pers. and T. nigricans 
Link, with T. liceoides Fr. as a state of T. granulata, but referred his 
readers to Link (1825) for the remaining species, thus providing 
numerous problems for nomenclature which begins with Fries, 
Systema, He did, however, mention T. minor Link in his observations 
on the genus; and in the Index he gave T. Acaciae Fr., T. Castaneae 
Pers., and T. discoidea Pers., as synonyms of T. minor, and T, Artemisiae 
Schum. and T. conjluens Pers., as synonyms of T. vulgaris. In addition, 
the Index includes a number of species which had been described as 
Tubercularia but had been transferred to other genera and need not be 
detailed here. 

Wallroth (1833) made another attempt to clarify what he styled 
genus vexatum^\ principally by reducing species to varieties. He 
enumerated four species, T, vulgaris with seven varieties, T*. granulata 
with eight varieties, T, liceoides Fr. and T, ciliata Ditm. Apparently 
his work was written before the completion of Fries, Systema, as it does 
not take into account Fries’s withdrawal of T, liceoides. His varieties 
are based principally on host differences, and he appears to have 
drawn his conclusions from the host records. 

Corda (1829) described and figured T, Jloccipes, Subsequently he 
dealt extensively with the genus, describing and figuring T, carneola 
Gda., T, carpogena Gda., T, rufa Gda., T, effusa Gda., T, fusisporum 
Gda., T, pinophila Gda., T, Sambuci Gda., T, herbarum Fr., T, liceoides 
Fr., T, minor Link var. rosea, T, mutabilis Nees, T, conjluens Pers., 
T, granulata Pers., T, hysterina Gda., T, Aesculi Opiz, T, vulgaris Tode, 
T, vulgaris var. Rubi Rabh., T, vaginata Gda., and T, carnea (Gda.) 
Sacc., in 1837; T, purpurata (Gda.) Sacc., T, granulata var. cava Gda., 
and T, volutella Gda., in 1838; and T, Pinastri Libert in 1839. 

Fries (1849) enumerated for Scandinavia, T, vulgaris Tode, with 
T. discoidea Pers., as a variety, T, conjluens Pers., T, corrugata Fr. 
{nomen nudum), T, granulata Pers., T, liceoides Fr., T, mutabilis Nees, 
T, expallens Fr. {nomen nudum), T, ciliata Ditm., T, sarmentorum f. Rubi, 
T, Pinastri Libert and T, herbarum Fr. It will be noted that Fries 
revived T, liceoides as distinct from T, granulata, 

Tulasnc (1865) stated that he considered as more or less aberrant 
forms of T, vulgaris, but not as distinct species, T, nigricans, T, dis¬ 
coidea, T, granulata, T, conjluens, T, Castaneae, T, Menispermi, T, 
sarmentorum, T, minor, T, mutabilis and T, expallens —a view with which 
Saccardo (1886) said he willingly agreed. 

In the first hzdf of the last century, species of Tubercularia had been 
founded on macroscopic characters and host differences; and as the 
JEuropean species are variable and not restricted to a single host, it 
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is to be expected that most of the earlier names relate to two or three 
species only. The first attempt to differentiate between them on 
microscopic data was made by Paoletti (1887), who examined 126 
specimens, supposed to include twenty-six species and several forms, 
in the herbarium of Prof. P. A. Saccardo, most of which had been 
issued in well-known European exsiccata. These he reduced to ten 
species, three of which were new. 

Paoletti first separated those species in which the conidia are borne 
only on the apex of the conidiophore; in this group he had only two 
species, T. versicolor Sacc. and T. Lihertiana Paol., which really are not 
co-generic with 7 . vulgaris. To divide the remaining mass, he took the 
length of the stalk, the colour of the stroma, and the branching of the 
conidiophore. 

As regards the stalk, it will be evident to anyone who collects 
7 . vulgaris or 7 . minor in quantity that this character is variable. In 
some sporodochia the stalk is short and alrpt^st completely immersed 
in the host, so that the sporodochium appears sessile, but in other 
specimens in the same gathering, the stalk may be much longer and 
emergent, so that the sporodochium is distinctly stalked. 

Paoletti did not record how he judged the colour of the stroma, as 
distinct from the colour of the spore-mass, whether the colour of the 
head afler removal of the conidia, or the external colour, or the in¬ 
ternal colour as seen in section. All th^^se may change with age, and 
their appearance in herbarium specimens may depend on the stage 
of development of the sporodochium when collected. 

In 7 . vulgaris^ the conidia are borne apically on the conidiophore 
and on short lateral branches. Paoletti found that, in some of the 
alleged species which he examined, the lateral branches were short, 
not exceeding the conidium in length, while in others some branches 
of some conidiophores were longer than the conidia and sometimes 
again branched. Accordingly he adopted that as a specific difference, 
and based the ultimate separation of his species on whether they had 
all the branches of the conidiophores equal to or shorter than the 
conidium, as in 7 . vulgaris^ or whether some t onidiophorcs had one or 
more branches longer than the conidium, as in T. minor. When I 
began this investigation, that criterion appeared to me to be valid, 
but as more specimens were examined, it became evident that it was 
unreliable. In sporodochia referable to 7 . minor^ conidiophores with 
long branches are common; in those referable to 7 . vulgaris they are 
not obvious, but can generally be found by careful searching. More¬ 
over, conidiophores with branches longer than the conidium can 
often be found in sporodochia which, from the development of 
Nectria cinnabarina on the same or adjacent stromata, can only be re¬ 
garded as 7 . vulgaris^ while the perithv.'ia which occur on stromata 
which have all the characters of 7 . minor are those of W. cinnabarina. 


3-2 
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Consequently, it is not possible to separate T. minor from T, vulgaris 
on the length of the stalk, the colour of the stroma, the presence of 
conidiophores with long branches, or a difference in the perithecial 
stage. I have therefore been compelled to agree with Tulasne and 
Saccardo that T, minor is only a form of T, vulgaris. It probably owes 
its morphological differences, which are differences of degree only, to 
its looser structure, though I am unable to offer any explanation of 
its peculiar internal colour changes, which will be mentioned later. 

Cultures have been attempted only on oatmeal agar. No difference 
Wcis observed between the growth of T. vulgaris and that of T, minor 
on that medium. The cultures produced white, tomentose, pulvinate 
or subcylindrical stromata, but no conidiophores or conidia. 

This work was undertaken with the object of identifying the com¬ 
moner British species of Tubercularia. Attention has therefore been 
confined to species which have been recorded for this country, and to 
European species which might be expected to occur here. North 
American and tropical species have not been examined, and no 
attempt has been made to deal with the whole mass of material of 
this genus, over 500 collections, in the herbaria of Kew and the 
British Museum. 


Tvbercvlaria vulgaris Tode 

In the typical form, the sporodochium consists of a pulvinate head, 
even or tuberculate, and a short stalk. Usually the stalk is almost 
completely immersed in the host, and the head is concave beneath, 
its margin resting on the host, so that the sporodochium appears 
sessile. Forms which are evidently stalked, i.e. with a projecting stalk 
which raises the head above the surface of the host, also occur, but 
frequently the stalk in such examples is sheathed for part (3f its length 
by the upturned periderm of the host, so that this variation may de¬ 
pend upon the structure of the host. I have observed such a stalked 
form on birch twigs, and Paoletti described and figured it as T. 
Rhamni on Rhamnus. 

The appearance of the head varies with the state of development 
of the fungus. At first it is red and subtranslucent, and appears 
horny when dry, but when masses of conidia have developed it is 
pinkish and opaque when dry. The stalk is red or brownish red 
externally, sometimes becoming fuscous. Internally the layer of 
conidiophores and conidia is at first red and subtranslucent, but on 
drying it becomes deep pink, with a narrow translucent zone often 
persisting for some time at the base. The stroma is pale yellow or 
ochraceous internally when dry. I use the term stroma for all the 
tissue below the layer of conidiophores (including the stalk), which is 
apparently what Paoletti intended by that term. 
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The stroma is parenchymatous, composed, in the interior, of 
cuboid or rectangular cells, from 9 x 6/i to 27 x g/z, with hyaline walls 
about 2/x thick. Sometimes isolated files of rectangular cells occur, but 
in general the tissue is irregularly parenchymatous. The outer tissue 
of the stroma is composed of small cells only, about 4-6/x diameter, 
usually with red walls, and often in files which curve outwards. 
A short distance below the zone of conidiophorcs, the irregularly 
parenchymatous tissue may give rise to parallel, laterally adherent 
files of thin-walled rectangular cells, 2-4/x bioad. The conidiophorcs 
are borne on the uppermost cells of the stroma, one, or two, from 
each cell. 

The conidiophorcs are usually strongly curved, 1*5-2/x diameter, 
and bear solitary conidia apically on the main conidiophore and on 
short lateral branches. The lateral branches are sometimes so short 
that the conidia appear almost sessile, but conidiophorcs with long 
lateral branches may be found, espcciall’' near the margin of the 
sporodochium. The conidia are hyaline, mostly cylindrical, usually 
curved, with some narrow oval, generally i^-g x 2-.^-5/x, sometimes up 
to I i/x long. 

Paoletti (1887) gave T, Ribeni West., T. Populii Schum., T. Pruni 
Schum., and T. Robiniae Kickx, as synonyms of T. vulgaris, and found 
that the type collections of T. Berberidis I’hum., and T. Ailanthi Gkc., 
were also that species. 

T. lutescens Link was said by Fries (1832^2) to occur with Nectria 
ochracea Grev. & Fr. As the latter is a yellow form of jV*. cinnabarina, 
it is most probable that T. lutescens is T. vulgaris. 

T. sarmentorum and T. Menispermi were described by Fries at the 
same time (1815), but later (Index) he withdrew the latter name as 
a synonym of the former. Fries issued specimens of T. sarnienlonim on 
Menispermum in Sclerom. Suec. no. 259, and Link, after examination of 
one of these, stated that it did not bear a stratum of conidia, and 
suggested that it was an imperfect Fusariurn roseum. Wallroth (1H33) 
placed T. sarmentorum as a variety of T. vulgaris, and added to the 
description the phrase, emerging in lines longitudinally through 
fissures in the bark, a charactei which, as pointed out by Paoletti, 
depends upon the host rather than upon the fungus. Fries, Sclerom. 
Suec. no. 259, is T. vulgaris. Link’s observation was probably due to the 
fact that some of the sporodochia in Fries’s specimens have been eaten 
off' down to the bases of the conidiophorcs. Thumcn s specimens on 
Vitis in Mycoth. Univ. no. 1196 and Pilze Weinst. no. 24, and Rabh. 
Fung. Europ. no. 585 on Koelreuieria paniculata arc T. vulgaris. Paoletti 
took as T. sarmentorum a specimen on Begonia twigs collected by 
Saccardo in Italy, a stalked specimen with an expanded base, but 
from his description and figures it docs not differ from T. vulgaris. 
T. sarmentorum must be regarded, from the specimens on Menispermum 
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issued by Fries, as a synonym of T. vulgaris^ though the first host men¬ 
tioned in his description of the species is Vitis. 

T Rhamni Paolctti is a stalked specimen of T vulgaris^ from his 
description and from the specimen, Roum., Fung, SeL GalL Exsicc, 
no. 273, cited by him. T, Rhamni PaoL, on Rhamnus frangula in Petrak, 
Fung, Alban, et Bosn, Exsicc, no. 161, is T, vulgaris, 

British specimens of T, Sambuci Cda., and T, Aesculi Opiz are T, 
vulgaris, 

T, aquifolia Cke. & Massee, on leaves of holly, is T, vulgaris. The 
sporodochia in the type specimen are small, with conidia, 5-8 x 
2-2*5fi. The conidiophores have been eaten off (in part), leaving 
lengths of about 20/x, arising two or three together from a basal cell. 
That explains Cooke and Massee’s statement that the conidiophores 
arc rather thick and furcate, while their spore measurement, 12-15 x 
2-3 /X, probably refers to the length of the conidiophore remaining. 
Where normal conidiophores arc present, they are those of T, vulgaris, 
T, conorum Massee, type in Herb. Kew., is T, vulgarisy with conidio¬ 
phores straighter than usual. 

T, Berberidis Thiim., is discussed under T, granulata. 

Form minor was described as T, minor by Link (1825), who stated 
that it was smaller than T, vulgarisy immersed, red or white, with a 
very red, smooth and diffluent stratum of conidia; if the spore masses 
spread so that several individuals were united, it became T, confluens] 
while when effete, the conidia having entirely or partly slipped off, 
it became T, discoidea, Persoon (1801) described T, discoidea as hemi- 
spherico-discoid, and added that some specimens were confluent, and 
the head was smooth, not sulcate, the conidia being easily washed 
away by the rain, so that a dingy white, naked stroma remained; and 
T, confluens as gregarious, confluent, pinkish red, small, rather flat, 
subcircular, oblong or angular. Link gave as synonyms, T, Castaneae 
Pers., and T, Acaciae Fr., a view which Fries (Index) accepted. There 
seems no doubt that Link was right as regards T. discoidea and T, 
confluenSy but his choice of the name minor was not a happy one, as 
this form varies in size as much as the normal form of T, vulgaris. The 
epithet discoidea appears from the herbarium specimens to have been 
applied subsequently to flat, circular sporodochia, slightly depressed 
in the centre, part of the spore mass having disappeared. 

The sporodochia may be stalked or “sessile”, the latter having the 
stalk almost totally immersed in the host, but when well-developed 
they are distinctly steJked. On Brassica, the stalk is almost lacking 
{T, Brassicae Libert). The head is at first pulvinate or subhemi- 
spherical, red and subtranslucent, becoming yellowish red and opaque, 
sometimes pinkish red when it is covered by a dry mass of conidia. 
It is even at first, but may become irregularly tuberculate or cracked. 
The cqnidial mass is often very viscid, so that it adheres strongly to 
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anything which comes in contact with it, while in wet weather it may 
become so fluid that, if growing on a suberect branch, it will run 
down over the bark, uniting with those of other sporodochia in 
streaks. This deliquescence makes the shape of the head very variable, 
and, though usually circular at first, it may become, as noted by 
Persoon, oblong or angular. When the conidia have been partly 
washed off, the head may have a white margin ( 7 *. ciliata Ditm.), or 
may be mottled with white patches. The exposed conidiophores 
sometimes turn red. If practically all the conidia have disappeared, 
the surface of the stroma is white, or sometimes red, and minutely 
tomentose. 

Externally, the stalk is at first reddish, but ultimately it becomes 
white, or white with a reddish tinge. Internally, the stroma is red or 
purple-red and subtranslucent at first, the colour becoming paler to¬ 
wards the exterior, but increasing in intensity in the centre down to 
the base. As the stroma ages, the red colour becomes concentrated in 
definite regions, the remainder of the stalk becoming white. Most 
generally, the colour is concentrated at the base of the stalk, so that if 
the sporodochium is broken out of its socket, a vivid red patch is left. 
Sometimes it is concentrated in a transverse zone immediately below 
the stratum of conidiophores, which is a specific character of T. 
subpedicellata Schw.; or it may be concentrated in a central conical 
column, extending upwards from the base of the stalk (T*. longipes 
Pcyl). When the stroma has split vertically internally, the red colour 
may concentrate round the cavity, giving it the appearance of an 
embedded red perithecium in fresh specimens {T. Jloccipes Cda., and 
T. vagimta Cda.), but reddish brown and fibrillose when dry. All 
these variations have been observed, together with normal T. vulgaris, 
in an extensive development of sporodochia on the fallen trunk of a 
beech which had been blown down when living. 

Although the coloration of the stroma is distinctive in fully de¬ 
veloped, and especially in long-stalked, specimens, when fresh, it 
cannot be always employed to separate T, minor from T. vulgaris in 
dried material. If the specimens have been dried in an early stage, 
before the stroma has turned white, they do not become white in¬ 
ternally, but, as in so many red, subtranslucent fungi the stroma dries 
pale yellow internally and externally, sometimes red at the base of 
the stalk. Then they are indistinguishable from typical T. vulgaris. 

The stalk is often very thick, in comparison with the diameter of 
the head {T, crassostipitata Fuck.). Sometimes it is sheathed at the 
base, as though the growth of the outer tissue had failed to keep pace 
with that of the inner ( T, vaginata Cda.). When old, stalked specimens 
may become funnel-shaped, red in the funnel, subsequently bleaching 
to white, with a lobed margin and soinctimes a white disk of effete 
conidiophores in the funnel. 
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Internally, the stroma bf form minor is parenchymatous, with more 
or less isodiametric cells at the base, but soon passing into parallel 
vertical files of elongated rectangular cells, especially in the centre. 
In stalked specimens, the outer layer of the stalk is composed of rect¬ 
angular cells and is vertically fibrillose. Probably owing to its struc¬ 
ture, the stroma appears to split vertically more readily than in 
typical T*. vulgaris. Towards the upper part of the stroma, the 
elongated cells diminish to 6-8/x diameter, stouter than the corre¬ 
sponding tissue in typical T, vulgaris^ and the files frequently 
separate, so that the uppermost two or three segments are free. 
Two or three conidiophorcs arise from the apex of the uppermost 
cell, and, if the files have separated, from the two succeeding cells 
below. 

The conidiophores are usually more or less straight, sometimes 
curved above, but rarely as strongly curved as those of typical T, 
vulgaris. They are of the same type as the latter, but some of them, in 
addition to short branches, have branches much longer than the 
length of a conidium and sometimes again branched. The conidia are 
hyaline, cylindrical, usually straight, or oblong-oval, or oval, or 
inequilaterally oval, sometimes wedge-shaped, 5-9 x 2-3/x. The 
conidia are slightly broader than those of typical T. vulgaris^ with a 
larger proportion of oval forms. 

Examples of form minory differing rather widely from one another, 
were found in December 1937 on pieces of the trunk of a walnut tree 
which had been blown down in May of that year and immediately 
sawn up and split into billets for firewood, the billets being stored in 
a heap under cover. One piece bore sporodochia on the outer surface 
of the bark, and also, the bark having been loosened, on the inner 
surface. The sporodochia on the exterior were “sessile”, pink, 
crowded, with white tomentose tufts between them, or arose from 
white tomentose patches. Some of the heads were minutely tomentose 
with projecting conidiophores, and some bore projecting columns of 
conidiophores and conidia. The sporodochia on the inner surface of 
the bark were at first c overed by a thin film of white mycelium, then 
emergent. At first sight it was thought that they had been attacked 
by a white Hyphomycete, but that proved to be incorrect. They were 
usually scattered, and distinctly stud-shaped, stalked, with an ex¬ 
panded discoid base, and a white, swollen, tomentose ring round the 
base of the stalk, which consisted of hyphae growing out more or less 
horizontally from the stalk. Some of these stromata also were to¬ 
mentose with projecting conidiophores, but no conidiophores were 
found among the hyphae surrounding the base of the stalk. These 
examples are no doubt abnormal, owing to the peculiar situation in 
which they developed, but they are of interest in showing possible 
variations. 
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Sowerby’s figure of T. vulgaris {Clavaria coccinea) in English Fungi, 
pi. 294 appears to be form minor, 

T, Brassicae Libert, in Libert no. 1019, is form minor, as previously 
determined by Paoletti. T, vulgaris on decaying stalks of Brassica 
appears to be always form minor. 

T. Coryli Paoletti is form minor from his figures and description. 
Paoletti described the stalk as “albido”, but stated that the branches 
of the conidiophore were equal in length to the conidia. His figures, 
however, show some branches longer than the conidia, while the 
figures of the sporodochia show typical, stalked, confluent form 
minor. 

T. Euonymi Roum., in Roum., Fung. Sel. Gall. Exsicc. no. 55, is form 
minor, as previously determined by Paoletti. 

T. expallens Fr., was recorded by Fries, by name only, in the Index 
to Systema Mycologicum, and was listed by hhn again in Summa Veg. 
Scand. The description given in Saccardo (1886), “sporodochia sub- 
globose, minute; stroma whitish, stratum of conidia rosco-pallid then 
yellowish; conidia ellipsoid, ends obtuse; on brandies, especially of 
horse-chestnut in France and Belgium'’ was taken from Kickx (1867), 
who wrote “ T. expallens Fr. in litt. ad Desm.”, and cited Desm. PI. 
Crypt. France fasc. no. 172. Apparently, Dcsmazicres had sent a 
specimen to Fries, who gave it a name, but did not publish a descrip¬ 
tion. A specimen in Herb. Kew., Desm. Crypt. France Ser. i, no. 172, 
named “ T. expallens Fr. in litt.”, contains weathered stromata of form 
minor, some of them attacked by a white Hyphomycete. It would 
appear that this must be regarded as a co-type. 

T.Jlocco^a Link (181G) was founded on a specimen sent to Link by 
Nees, who published another description of the same fungus in the 
following year (1817) under the name T. velutipes. According to 
Link, it was globose, pale red, minute, scarcely the size of a pin's 
head, covered above with white flocci. Nees stated that it was shortly 
stalked, with a rounded, even, c'innabar-red head, and a thick black, 
grey or white, tomentose stalk, expanded at the base into a floccose 
foot. Nees added that the fungus at first formed a disk of white flocci, 
with a blackish granular centre, under the epidermis, the flocci then 
growing over the blackish disk and developing into the sporodochium. 
In Herb. B.M., there is a specimen marked “ T. velutipes Nees. In 
Rhoe typhina, ab auctore missa. Dr Schmidt”, ex Herb. R. J. Shuttle- 
worth, which agrees with Nees’s description. The sporodochia arc 
form minor. Where the epidermis has been removed, the hoo. bears 
minute, flattened pulvinate, black cushions, greyish tomentose, with 
the tomentum sometimes spreading over the substratum. Internally, 
these cushions are fuscous, the discoloration extending into the under¬ 
lying cortex, and they consist almost ntircly of cortical cells, with a 
few projecting hyaline hyphae. There is no indication that these 
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cushions (? lenticels) are in any way connected with the Tubercularia, 
and any such association must have been accident^. A specimen in 
Herb. Kew., from ? Dcsmazieres, labelled “ T. velutipes Nees, ill. 
Persoon vidit, in ulmo, Chaumont Oise, Octob. 1822”, contains 
sporodochia with a stout stalk, the stalk and the lower part of the 
head wliite tomentose, and is form minor, attacked by a white 
Hyphomycetc. 

T, f^sterina Cda., from Corda’s figure and description is a small 
form minor, scarcely emergent. 

T, marginata Preuss, described from specimeas on walnut, is form 
minor, with the conidia washed off the margin, as in T*. ciliata, judging 
from the description. 

T. pinastri Cda., was based on Libert, PL CrypL Arduennae no. 296, 
on leaves of Pinus, The specimens, as previously determined by 
Paoletti, are form minor. 

Fries did not include T, minor in his list of Tubercularia in Systema 
Mycologkum, though he mentioned it incidentally in his introduction 
to the genus and in a note under T, herbarum. T, discoidea and T, 
cor^uens were also omitted from the list, but, in the Index, Fries gave 
the former as a synonym of T, minor and the latter as a synonym of 
T, vulgaris. Consequently, Fries may be said to have preferred the 
name, T, minor, to the earliest name, T, discoidea, but the point is 
merely of academic interest. 

Tubercularia and Nectria 

Fries {1823) wrote that the stroma of Mectria cinnabarina was very 
near Tubercularia, “ne dicam idem”. Later (1828), he stated that he 
had satisfied himself that T. vulgaris was not an autonomous plant, 
but an abortive state of N, cinnabarina. He also stated (1828), in 
describing N. sinopica, that its stroma was very thin and scarcely 
evident, but that it was more conspicuous when sterile, when it de¬ 
generated into T. sarmentorum. The connexion of ^f, cinnabarina with 
T, vulgaris is now accepted, but Fries was mistaken as regards N, 
sinopica. 

In Systema Mycologkum (1832) Fries wrote, in his introduction to the 
genus Tubercularia, that species of Tubercularia with a red stratum of 
conidia closely resembled the stromata of the species of caespitose 
Nectria corresponding to each. Thus, T, vulgaris almost always 
occurred with N. cinnabarina, T, lutescens with’ N. ochracea, and T. 
minor with N. coccinea. As regards the last of these, it must be re¬ 
membered that Fries’s N, coccinea evidently covered several species. 
It has already been noted that T, lutescens and N, ochracea are merely 
yellow forms of T, vulgaris and N, cinnabarina respectively. 

Tulasne (1865) fully described Nectria ditissima (JV. punkea) with 
numerous conidial forms. He stated that the vouner stromata, the 
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Tubercularias, were pale rosy, produced only small conidia, and 
exactly resembled the sporodochia of T, vulgaris. But on the bark of 
elm, they were sometimes mixed with more pallid, Fusarium subicula, 
together with intermediate forms in such abundance that it could not 
be doubted that they were all the same fungus. The Fusarium conidia 
were cylindric-fusiform, arcuate, obtuse at both ends, subscssile, 5 to 
7-septate when mature, up to 60-70/x long and 5-7^^ broad. Other 
conidia, more numerous, were ovate or ovate-oblong, continuous, 
straight, 6-10 x 3*5/x, apical on rather rigid conidiophores, 30-40/x 
long, while others, much less numerous and varying greatly in size, 
were intermediate between the former two. Before the whole of the 
conidia had disappeared from the stroma, it became golden and pro¬ 
duced numbers of perithecia. 

Tulasne stated that the conidial fungus, if he was not mistaken, was 
sometimes called Tubercularia minor. There is little doubt that the rosy 
sporodochia observed by him were T. minor but his other observa¬ 
tions are somewhat puzzling. Fuckel (1869) recorded jVectria ditissima 
on beech, and named the Tubercularia which occurred with it T, 
crassostipitata^ but he stated that he had not observed the conidia 
described by Tulasne. I have not seen any Fusarium or septate 
conidium on any of my numerous collections of T. minor^ on beech, 
elm, and other hosts, except in one instance, on Euonymus, in which a 
Fusarium^ which docs not agree with Tulasnc’s description, is parasitic 
on the Tubercularia stromata. This latter Fusarium has cylindric, 
one-septate conidia, 23-27 x4/x, apical on simple, septate conidio- 
phores up to 40 ft long. But the Fusarium described by Tulasne 
does occur in cultures originating from ascospores of Nectria punicea 
{J^, ditissima). 

Professor F. T. Brooks has kindly furnished me with a culture ob¬ 
tained from ascospores of Nectria punicea on Rhamnus frangula, which I 
identified. The fungus forms white irregular masses, consisting of 
Fusarium conidia, 3 to 6-scptate, but often vacuolate and appearing 
to have more septa, clavate or subcylindrical, straight or ‘^lightly 
curved, ends very obtuse, 36-80 x 6 -8/x. With these are numerous 
cylindrical or oval, continuous conidia, 9-14 x 4-5/x, as well as cylin¬ 
drical, one-septate conidia, about i8x5/x, and wedge-shaped, con¬ 
tinuous conidia, 15X6/X. When old, many of the smaller conidia 
become oval, one-septate, with the cells strongly inflated, and re¬ 
semble Nectria ascospores, 12-16 X4-6/X. At the base of the mass, a 
red parenchymatous stroma is formed, bearing closely-set immature 
perithecia, or bodies resembling perithecia. Chlamydosporcs, 
spherical or oval, are numerous, either terminal or intercalary on the 
hypha, or occupying the terminal segments of the Fusarium conidia. 
These conidia agree with those figured by Wollenwcbcr (1926) for 
JV. ditissima^ N, ditissima var. major^ and N. punicea^ but I have not 
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observed in the culture anything resembling the conidia and conidio- 
phores of T, minor, 

Tulasnc’s observations, at least in part, agree with the results found 
by cultures from ascospores. It would appear that he observed the 
earlier stages of development of the stromata of N, ditissima^ but that 
he was in error in including as belonging to them the stromata of 
T, minor. There is also the possibility that some of his observations 
may refer to a Hyphomycetc which is commonly parasitic on 
Tubercularia, There is no evident explanation why T, minor so often 
occurs with N, ditissima {N, punicea). 

In the type of Nectria fuscopurpurea Wakefield, on Pmnus, the peri- 
thecia are usually smaller than those of N, cinnabarina, uniformly en¬ 
crusted rather than warted, collapsing centrally and becoming 
pezizoid, and, in addition to normal ascospores of jV*. cinnabarina, have 
some ascospores two or three-septate, up to 33 these pcrithecia 

occur in contact with the sporodochia of T, minor. In another col¬ 
lection, on decaying stalks of Brassica, in company with T, minor, the 
perithecia are similar, and most of the ascospores arc those of JV. 
cinnabarina, but some ascospores arc cylindrical, two-septate, with the 
extra septum in one half, 23-27 x 5-7/x. In both examples, JV. fusco¬ 
purpurea is accompanied by T, minor. 

On the other hand, in a collection on horse-chestnut, the perithecia 
are warted, but may become cup-shaped on drying, while the asco¬ 
spores are one-septate, fusoid, 15-30 x 4-6/x, or one-septate, cylin¬ 
drical, curved, with rounded ends, 30X3/X, or one-septate, oblong- 
oval, from 12x6 to 27x8/11, or two-septate, fusoid, 24-30x5-7/11, 
some of the asci being immature, so that it is possible that the longer 
one-septate spores would have become two or three-septate later; but 
the accompanying sporodochia are typical T, vulgaris. In another 
collection on elm, the perithecia agree with those of N. fuscopurpurea, 
and the ascospores are one-septate, oblong, fusoid or oval, 12-20 x 
5-8/L6, with many two-septate, 21-28 x 6-8/x, and some three-septate, 
22-30 X 5-6/x; but the accompanying sporodocliia arc again typical 
T, vulgaris. 

In contrast to the foregoing, a collection of typical N, cinnabarina 
on hawthorn and another on Wistaria arc each accompanied by form 
minor. 

Neither the uniform encrustation of the perithccium nor the col- 
lapsibility of the perithecia is constant for Jsf, fuscopurpurea, and there 
remains only the occurrence of two or three-septate ascospores. But 
as most of die ascospores are those of N. cinnabarina, it would seem 
preferable to conclude that the longer, more septate ascospores are 
an abnormality, which is commoner in JV. cinnabarina than has been 
suspected. It is evident from the foregoing records that N, fusco¬ 
purpurea cannot be separated from JV. cinnabarina on the ground that it 
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occurs with T. minor ^ nor can T. minor be separated from 7 ". vulgaris 
on the ground of a difference in their perithecial stages. 

Wollenweber (1924, 1926) described, as the perithecial stage of 
T. minor^ Nectria cinnabarina var. minor, which occurred with the 
sporodochia of the Tubercularia, The perithecia were gregarious, 
crumpcnt, globose, squamulose, red, with a papillate ostiolum, and 
measured o*24-o*45 x o*2-o*42 mm.; the paraphyses were filiform, 
four- to live-locular; and the ascospores one-septate, oblong, some¬ 
times almost cylindrical, obtuse, straight or slightly curved, generally 
12-16 X 4-4-5/x (10-20 X 3-5*5/x). He stated that it differed from 
jV. cinnabarina in its smaller perithecia, ascospores and conidia. 
Apparently he did not observe long, two- or three-septate ascospores. 
It may be queried whether he would have made a new variety, except 
under the belief that T. minor is distinct from T. vulgaris. 

Tvhercjji.aria herbarum Fr. 

T. herbarum was described by Fries (1815; as rather large, sessile, 
subglobose, pale red, internally the same colour, gelatinous when 
moist, farinose when dry, and occurring on dead herbaceous stems, 
such as Cucubalus tarlaricus. Link (1825) included it with Fries’s de¬ 
scription, giving T. Artemisiae Schum. as a synonym. In Systema 
Mycologicum (1832), Fries described it as innato-sessile, with a smooth, 
pallid (pallido expallcnte) stratum of conidia, and added that it was 
quite distinct, minute, pallid, with the habit of T. perncina (now 
Tuberculina persicina) but not erumpent. Corda (1829) described it as 
erumpent, innate, pallid, minut(‘, with a wedge-shaped stroma which 
was purple internally and covered by a pallid stratum of ovate spores 
bound together by mucus. Gorda’s description was adopted by 
Saccardo (1886). 

It seems scarcely possible to harmonize these descriptions. Fries 
said that 7 . herbarum was rare, and apparently it has not been issued 
in any exsiccatum. European specimens under this name in British 
herbaria arc obviously misidentified, 

Tl BERCULARlA VERSICOLOR SaCC. 

This species was described by Saccardo as having minute sporo¬ 
dochia, sometimes flesh-coloured, sometimes greenish, with conidia 
apical on filiform conidiophores, ovoid-oblong, 7-9 x 3-3*5/>tj flesh- 
coloured or greenish, and was figured by him in Fungi Italici, pi. 961. 
It occurred on twigs of box, and Saccardo stated that it was probably 
the conidial stage of Nectria Desmazicrii. Neither the description nor 
the figure conveys much idea of the species, but fortunately Saccardo 
issued specimens in Alycotheca Veneta no. 564. 

The sporodochia are circular, puK ’nate, up to i mm. diameter, 
or confluent in flat, irregularly oval patches, up to 3 x 2 mm., usually 
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gregarious, white or pink, dry, not homy or subtransluccnt, rather 
soft. Internally they are white and somewhat loose, with a superficial 
palisade layer of phialides, which are cylindrical, about 20 /a long, 
i*5-2/x diameter. The thicker examples are stratose internally, and 
may have three successive layers of phialides, separated by loosely 
interwoven hyphae. Thus the sporodochium is “perennial”, and as 
the successive layers are formed before all the conidia of the previous 
layer have been dispersed, vertical lines of conidia are found em¬ 
bedded in the sporodochium with the old phialides. As noted by 
Saccardo, some sporodochia may turn green, and that zone of 
phialides then appears as a dark transverse line in a vertical section 
of the sporodochium, but the succeeding layers are normally coloured, 
pink or white. This colour change does not appear to be due to the 
growth of any other fungus, though conidia of Penicillium have been 
observed in a discoloured layer; a similar colour change occurs in the 
conidial masses of some species of Aschersonia, The conidia are hyaline, 
subcylindrical or oval, 4-9 x 2-3/x, sometimes subglobose, 3/x dia¬ 
meter. The base may be oblique in the subcylindrical conidia, and 
sometimes broadly apiculate in the oval conidia. They are produced 
in chains at the apices of the phialides. 

At the margin of the sporodochium, it is sometimes possible to find 
free conidiophores which show how the loose stroma is built up. 
These conidiophores have a main stem, 2/x diameter, rather closely 
septate above, with a short branch from each node, each branch 
bearing one or a cluster of three phialides, which all attain the same 
level. The loose tissue beneath is formed by the interlacing and fusion 
of the branches, while the phialides form a continuous superficial 
layer. The branching is similar to that of a Spicaria or Gliocladium, 

Paoletti stated that the conidiophores were septate, and separated 
readily into cylindrical joints. From his figure, it would appear that 
what he took for the stalks of the conidiophores were the chains of 
conidia embedded in the sporodochium. 

Tuhercularia versicolor was recorded as occurring in this country in 
Massee’s British Fungus Flora^ but I did not find any British specimens 
at Kew or the British Museum. It is, however, not uncommon, and 
frequently occurs in company with various species of Nectria, I have 
collections of it with N, sinopica on ivy, with punicea on broom, with 
N, mammoidea on sycamore, and with N, coccinea on elm. It may be 
that this species prefers bark which has been attacked by a Mectria, or 
that it prefers fungi in general, as I have another collection on the 
stalk of Polyporus squamosus, 

A similar fungus was collected by Libert on decaying stalks of 
Brassiccy and was issued in Libert no. suppl. 634 as Dendrodochium 
ruhellum var. Brassicae, It forms minute, white or pink, pulvinate or 
subs:lobose sporodochia, about o*s mm. diameter, wluch become 
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confluent in small, flat patches and turn fawn-coloured when old. 
The sporodochia are usually closely gregarious and may cover a 
length of several inches. Internally they are loose, but in the larger 
examples are rather more compact than in T. versicolor, with a deeper 
conidiiferous layer. The latter appears in section to have septate 
phialides, but actually it has septate conidiophores, with lateral 
branches like those of T. versicolor, each branch terminating in a small 
cluster of phialides. The septa are those of the conidiophore, the 
phialides being shorter than those of T. versicolor, but of the same 
shape, cylindrical, 12/i long, diameter. In this species the conidio¬ 
phores are fused at their bases, so that it has free, branched conidio¬ 
phores and is probably correctly placed in Dendrodochium, though the 
type of branching is spicarioid, and not that usually associated with 
Dendrodochium, The conidia are hyaline, cylindrical or oblong-oval, 
5-7 X 2-3 /X, sometimes subglobosc, 4/x diameter. I have not observed 
conidia in chains, nor have I found stratosc sporodochia. 

Dendrodochium rubellum var. Brassicae docs liot appear to have been 
recorded for this country, though it is quite common on decaying 
stalks of Brassica. It is, however, to be found in the herbaria of Kew 
and the British Museum, where it constitutes the chief part of the 
fungi now remaining on the type specimens of Nectria Keithii B. & Br., 
and Nectria furfurella B. & Br., both of which arc on decaying stalks 
of Brassica, 


Tubercularia nigricans (Bull.) Gmel. 

This species was described and figured by Bulliard (1784) as 
Tremella nigricans, and was transferred to Tubercularia by Gmclin (1791), 
with the brief description, ‘‘at first red, then black”. Dc Candolle 
(1805) stated that it greatly resembled T, vulgaris, but the sporodochia 
were larger and not contracted at the base, at first bright red, be¬ 
coming covered with a white film and turning black when old, details 
taken or deduced from Bulliard’s description and figures. 

Link (1825) included it in his list of Tubercularia, and described it 
rather large, immersed, red, arising from flocci, with a stratum of 
conidia of the same colour, the s|)orodochium and the stratum of 
conidia at length black. Link appears to have thought that the fungus 
first appeared as a patch of white hyphae, on which the stroma de¬ 
veloped, as he described for T, Jloccipes, probably a misinterpretation 
of the white zone on the sporodochia in Bulliard’s figures. Fries in¬ 
cluded it in Systema Mycologicum (1832) as T, nigricans DC., siating 
that it scarcely differed from T, vulgaris, 

Sporodochia of T, vulgaris may blacken for various reasons, but 
the black examples are not always T, nigricans, I have, however, 
recently collected specimens which correspond with Bulliard’s figures, 
though I have not seen any sporodochia which are covered by a whitcj 
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film, other than those, commonly found, covered by white parasitic 
Hyphomycetes, which do not turn black. Bulliard’s figures show rather 
flat sporodochia, some red, others black, others partly red and partly 
black, with a narrow, white, byssoid zone, surrounding the red area, 
which may be lateral or central. The peculiarity of these figures is the 
sharp contrzist between the peripheral black zone and the normally 
red area of T. vulgaris. 

The recent specimens occurred at North Wootton, on horse- 
chestnut and on elm, and at Steeton, Tadcaster, on sycamore, coll. 
W. G. Bramley, all in company with T, vulgaris. These show that 
T. nigricans is wholly or partially parasitized T, vulgaris. The totally 
black sporodochia, when viewed in section macroscopically, are dirty 
reddish below, with a black peripheral zone. In thin sections, by 
transmitted light, this peripheral zone is fuscous below, almost 
hyaline above, with an irregular black line at the outer edge. It con¬ 
sists of a basal zone of large-celled parenchyma, from which arise 
crowded, parallel conidiophores. These conidiophores are up to 150/11 
long, I -5-2 /X diameter, once or twice forked, regular, fuscous at the 
base, greenish hyaline above, and pass above into chains of cylindrical, 
truncate, greenish hyaline conidia, 6—I2x 1*5-2/1. Stout, fuscous, 
irregular hyphac, 4/1 diameter, run from the basal stroma, or from 
the base of the original T. vulgaris stroma, through the layer of coni- 
diophorcs, often in coarse fascicles, and may terminate in conidio¬ 
phores, or may spread out over the surface of the sporodochium in a 
single discontinuous layer. The colour of the sporodochium, however, 
appears to be due principally to that of the stratum of conidiophores. 
Very little of the original Tubercularia stroma may remain unaltered 
in these black sporodochia, and what there is may be permeated by 
fuscous hyphae.. 

In the sporodochia which bear a red patch, surrounded by a black 
zone, the structure of the black region is the same as that described 
above. But the red area consists of normal conidiophores and conidia 
of T, vulgaris^ arising from normal stromatic tissue of that fungus and 
passing in a column through the conidial layer of the parasite. 

The statement that the sporodochium of T, nigricans is at first red 
and finally black was no doubt a deduction from the fact that red, 
black, and partly red and partly black sporodochia occur together. 
But no conidiophores of T, vulgaris have been found beneath the black 
areas, and there is no evidence that the parasite grows gradually over 
the fully-developed sporodochia of T, vulgaris. From examination of 
these recent specimens it would appear that the sporodochium of the 
latter is attacked at an early stage. Some escape attack and are 
consequently red, others are completely attacked and are black, de¬ 
veloping only the conidiophores of the parasite, while others have 
been only partly attacked and so have developed in part normally. 
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Whether the white fringe surrounding the red area in Bulliard’s 
figures belongs to the parasite or to its host cannot be decided from 
the available specimens. 

Nees sent a specimen to Link, named T. mutahilis^ and it was pub¬ 
lished by Link (1825) under that name. According to the description 
it was at first red, then black, and Link stated that when young it was 
indistinguishable from T. vulgaris, but when old it became almost 
completely black, and that the change seemed to occur suddenly, 
unless it was that black and red examples occurred together from the 
beginning; it differed from T. nigricans in the absence of flocci. Link, 
however, was mistaken in believing that T. nigricans arose from a 
floccose stratum, and it seems most probable that T. mutabilis was 
T. nigricans. The only herbarium specimens I have found under the 
former name are West. Herb. Crypt. Belg. no. 1191 on Kerria\ these in 
the specimen examined are simply T. vulgaris, and do not agree with 
Link’s description. 

Tulasne (1865) figured the conidiophore and conidia of this para¬ 
site of T. vulgaris as the conidial stage of Nitschkea cupulnris, stating that 
the conidiophores broke up into truncate conidia, not more than lo/x 
long. He described the affected stromata of Nectria cinnabarina as 
variegated with black, both inside and out, and sometimes wholly 
black, but it is uncertain how much of this was due to Nihchkea and 
how much to the parasite described above. There is no other record 
of such a conidial stage of N. cupularis, and the latter does not occur 
on my recent specimens. It has not been determined what the para¬ 
site which converts T. vulgaris into T. nigricans is, though it scarcely 
seems probable that it has not been described under some name or 
other. Apparently it should not be classed as a Hyphomyccte, as it has 
a superficial layer of hyphae over the conidiophores. It does not agree 
with the description of Cylindrocolla episphaeria v. Hohnel, the spores 
of which were said to be 14-26 x 3-3*5/x. 

TuBLRC VLAKl.A GRANULATA PcrS. 

This species was described by Persoon (i8or) as subrotund, sordid 
red, surface rugoso-tuberculate. He added that it became sordid 
fuscous in colour, and was opaque, yellowish ocliraceous internally, 
the surface undulato-rugose and rough here and there with unequal 
granules. It occurred rather rarely on branches ol'Acerplatanoides and 
A, pseudo‘platanus. 

Fries (1815) described T. liceoides Fr. as gregarious, sessile, gloL jse, 
with a fuscous, rufous brown, deciduous cortex, and an “argillaceo- 
rosea” powder covering the nucleus (^stroma). He added that it was 
often confluent, smooth, granuliform, with granules the size of seetls 
of Vkia, rarely oiPisum'; the cortex was i ffo-fuscous or fuscous brown, 
ultimately deciduous, when a subcompact, copious, “argillaceo- 
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rosea” powder covered the stroma, which was rather hard and pallid 
internally, surrounded by a darker fuscous zone. It will be noted that 
the “granules” in Fries’s description mean the whole sporodochia, 
while in Persoon’s they are roughnesses on the surface of the indi¬ 
vidual sporodochium. 

Link (1825) included 7 “. granulata with the description, sporodochia 
immersed, white, stratum of conidia convex, sordid red, finally 
blackening; and T, liceoides with Fries’s description, except that he 
altered “argillaceo-rosea” to “argillaceo-fusca”. 

In Systema Mycologicum (1832), Fries included T, granulata Pers. 
with the description, stratum of conidia rugose, sordid red, finally 
fuscous, margin naked, and added that it was always sordid and 
finally blackening, ultimately granuliform and compact, and then the 
outer hard stratum was loosened and the interior became powdery, 
in which last state it was T. liceoides Fr. Thus Fries withdrew T. 
liceoides as a synonym of T, granulata, but he does appear to have been 
quite decided about it, as in a later list (1849) he included T. liceoides 
as a species near T, granulata, 

Wallroth (1833) gave a description of T, granulata which states that 
the sporodochium emits conidia in drops of liquid which do not flow 
over the surface, but harden like drops of gum, a statement which 
sounds fantastic, but one which might be true under some conditions. 

The principal characters of T, granulata, according to the foregoing 
descriptions, are the granular surface of the sporodochium and its 
ultimate blackening. As regards the first, normal specimens of T. 
vulgaris often have an irregular or granular surface, so that this 
character does not separate T, granulata from the latter species. There 
remains, therefore, only the blackening of the sporodochium, which 
from Fries’s account was a superficial blackening. 

Discoloured sporodochia of T. vulgaris arc quite common. They 
occur with normally coloured sporodochia, and may be sordid red, 
brownish red, brown or black, but the black specimens usually appear 
brown or dull orange when soaked in water. In general, the brown 
or black colour is confined to a superficial film, underneath which are 
normal conidiophores and conidia of T, vulgaris. The film binds to¬ 
gether conidia and the tips of the conidiophores, and in herbarium 
specimens the embedded conidia may be brown. There is no general 
covering of foreign mycelium, but sometimes a few blackish or 
fuscous cells, cuboid, 4-5/11 diameter, or oval, up to 9 x 6 /li, in short, 
irregular chains at the ends of fuscous hyphae, 2/Lt diameter, may be 
found. These are Torula Tuberculariae Nees. Brown or black amorphous 
bodies, and black stromatic bodies, oval, 34 x 27/n, or globose, about 
50/i diameter, sometimes occur, but neither these nor the chains of 
cells are ever sufficient to account for the general blackening, and 
they may be quite absent. In addition, one finds algal cells and 
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miscellaneous fungus spores on some specimens. The superficial film 
is insoluble in water, and it would appear that the mucus which 
normally involves the conidia has become changed at the surface of 
the sporodochium. The cause of this modification has not been 
ascertained. Ultimately the hard outer layer may break away, ex¬ 
posing the interior mass of conidiophores and conidia, in which state 
the fungus is T, liceoides Fr. 

T. granulata, in Fries Sclerom. Suec, no. 257, agrees with the foregoing 
description. In Herb. British Museum, there is a specimen of T. 
liceoides, ex Herb. Shuttleworth, marked by Schmidt, ‘‘ab ipso”, i.e. 
from Fries. It contains small, brown, regular, pulvinate spon)dochia, 
which are T. granulata, and others pallid to brownish, with an irregular 
surface, the upper part of the sporodochium having broken away. 
A specimen from Greville, from woods in Durham, in Herb. Kew., 
determined as T. liceoides, is T. granulata, and does not differ from 
another Durham specimen from Greville, determined as the latter 
species. 

Paoletti took as his example of T. granulata, a specimen in Saccardo 
Mycoth. Venet. no. 565, issued as T. granulata f Robiniae Pseudacaciae. 
From his description, his specimen was a plain, stalked form minor, 
and an examination of the exsiccatum cited confirmed that. It does 
not show the colours or the superficial film of T. granulata. 

Gorda (1838) described a variety cava of T. granulata. His figure of 
the vertical section shows a narrow transverse fissure near the upper 
surface of the sporodochium, and below that another, independent, 
laterally oval cavity. The transverse fissure is probably the initial 
stage of the scaling off. The lower oval cavity does not resemble that 
found in form minor, and it looks rather like the work of an insect. 
Von Thiimen issued specimens on Populus in Fungi Austriaci as T. cava, 
but these are not hollow and are merely T. granulata. He also re¬ 
corded T. cava from Siberia (1880), and stated that some of the 
conidia were almost subclavate, which makes it probable that he had 
form minor. In the latter instance, he described the conidia as 
cylindrical, ends rounded, 4-6 x 2-5/4, and that measurement is 
quoted by Saccardo (1886), but seems probable that the breadth 
given is a printer’s error for 2-5. 

Von Thiimen also described a new species, T. Berheridis, and issued 
specimens of it in Mycoth. Univ. no. 696. Ihe sporodochia in the Kew 
copy of this resemble a Discomycete. They have a well-developed, 
immersed stalk, and a concave, or plane, or slightly convex, reddish 
disk, with a brown, rounded margin, sometimes separated from the 
reddish disk by a circumferential furrow. Examination shows that 
the disk is composed of the conidiophores and conidia of T. vulgaris, 
while the brown margin has the surface structure of T. granulata. They 
are specimens of T. granulata, from the centre of which the continuous 
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outer layer has scaled off, as described by Fries for his T, liceoides. 
There is a similar specimen in Herb. Kew., marked by Berkeley, 
^^Sphaeria Berberidis praecursor, Wansford, Norths., ex Herb. Berk.”, 
and placed subsequently in the cover of T. Berberidis, 

British species of Tvbercvlaria 

In 1836, Berkeley recorded for Britain T, vulgaris Tode, T, gram- 
lata Pers., and T, nigricans Link. He stated that the last-named was 
probably only a variety of T. vulgarise that T*. discoidea and T, corfiuens 
were forms of T. vulgaris \ and that T. minor differed only in size, and 
was common on Robinia Pseudacacia. No further species were added 
by Berkeley and Broome in their Notices of British Fungi, In 1893, 
Massee enumerated seventeen British species, which are dealt with 
below, together with others, named in herbaria but apparently un¬ 
recorded as British. 

T, vulgaris Tode. Common. The numerous herbarium specimens 
under this name have not been examined. 

T, minor Link. A form of T, vulgaris. Common. Baxter no. 100 (as 
T, discoidea) \ on cherry laurel, Kew (Cooke), Herb. Kew. T, minor 
var. Syringae Cke. and Massee is ordinary form minor, Sowerby’s 
figure of Clavaria coccineay pi. 294, appears to be form minor, 

T, gramlata Pers. Modified T, vulgaris. Common. Numerous 
British specimens in Herb. Kew., including one from Durham 
(Greville), and another from Glamis (Herb. Berk.). 

T. liceoides Fr. Dehisced T, gramlata, A specimen in Herb. Kew. 
under this name, from woods in Durham (Greville), is T, granulata, 
T, nigricans (Bull.) Gmel. Parasitized T, vulgaris. Recorded by 
Berkeley from King’s Cliffe, Norths., but his specimen is not available. 
British specimens under this name are usually T, granulatUy e.g. Vize, 
Microfungi Britt, no. 353, from Forden; specimen in Herb. B.M. from 
Bloxam without date or locality; Thirsk (J. G. Baker), Herb. Kew.; 
Bungay (Stock), with normal T, vulgaris, Herb. Kew. I have recent 
specimens of T, nigricans on elm and horse-chestnut from North 
Wootton, and on sycamore, Steeton, Yorks. (W. G. Bramley). 

T, Aesculi Opiz. Specimen, Kew, October 1887 (Cooke), in Herb. 
Kew., is T. vulgaris, 

T, Sambuci Cda. Rhodes 3313 is T, vulgaris. Specimen, Roe- 
hampton, 20 March 1887 (E. G. Baker), in Herb.Kew,, is T, vulgaris, 
Kew, 18 April 1885 (Cooke), in Herb. Kew., is a Fusarium, 

T, aqutfolia Cke. & Massee. The type specimen is T, vulgaris, 

T, conorum Cke. & Massee. The type is T, vulgaris, 

T, sarmentorum Fr. The only British specimen under this name, 
on Ptelea trifoliata, Kew. (Massee), Herb. Kew., is T, vulgaris form 
minor. 
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T. subpedicellata Schw. The only British specimen, on lilac, Kew 
(Cooke), is T, vulgaris form miru)r. A North American specimen from 
Schweinitz in Herb. Kew. is now unserviceable. 

7 . Euonymi Roum. The only British specimen, Kew Gardens, 
September 1887, is T. vulgaris form mirwr, 

T, herbarum Fr. British specimens under this name are misnamed. 
Specimen on Dulcamara^ Kew, 1885 (Cooke), Herb. Kew., is T. 
vulgaris form mirwr. Another on Anthriscus, Honington, Suffolk 
(Cooke), Herb. Kew., is Dendrodochium rubellum \^ar. Brassicae Libert. 

T. Brassicae Libert. British speciniens are T. vulgaris form minor, 

T, Berberidis Thum. A British specimen in Herb. Kew., ex Herb. 
Berk., Wansford, is T. granulata, i.e. modified T. vulgaris, 

T, Jloccosa Link. A specimen in Herb. Kew. under this name, on 
Rhus radicans^ Kew (Cooke), is T, vulgaris becoming T, granulata and 
attacked by Torula Tuberculariae Nees. 

T, expallens Fr. A specimen under this name in Herb. Kew., Kew 
Gardens, October 1887 (Cooke), is too immature for identification, 
but certainly not T, expallens and probably not Tubercularia, 

T, Ligustri Cooke. There arc several fungi in Cooke's type, but the 
one described, and figured by him in Herb. Kew., is Dendrophoma 
pleurospora Sacc. 

T, versicolor Sacc. No British specimens, though it is not uncommon 
in this country. I have recent specimens from Norwich, North 
Wootton, Becca Park (Yorks.), Kinlet, and Darlington. 

Thus the only species of Tubercularia known to occur in Britain are 
T, vulgaris and T, versicolor. 

Fungi parasitic on Tubercularia and Nectria 

In the host index to Saccardo, Sylloge Fungorum (vol. xiii), the 
following fungi are recorded as parasitic on Tubercularia — Clado- 
sporium penicillioides Preuss, Coniothyrium Tuberculariae Pass., Graphium 
pelitnopus (Cda.) Sacc., Oedocephalum glomerulosum (Bull.) Sacc., 
Sphaeria parasitans Schw., Torula Tuberculariae Nees, and Verticillium 
epimyces B. & Br. The last-named was probably included in error, as 
this species was described from specimens on Elaphomyces (Tuber- 
oideae). In the same volume, Hormiactis Nectriae Karst., is given on 
jV. coccinea^ and Oospora nectriicola Rich., on jV. Dahliae, Grove (1885) 
recorded Oospora candidula Sacc., on J^, cinnabarina in England, and 
Hennings described Fi/jariMW Nectriae-Turriae P. Henn., on JV. Tirriae 
from Africa. Von Hohnel (1904) recorded Oospora hyalinula Sacc., on 
N. Pezizdi and published (1917) the names of two new species, 
Pedilospora episphaeria and Cylindrocolla episphaeria on effete N, cucur- 
bitula; his description of the latter wa ' published by Weese (1924), 
but the former is apparently nomen nudum. 
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Oospora sp. indet. 

This species occurred in abundance on T. vulgaris (including form 
minor) at North Wootton. It forms a compact, white or cream- 
coloured crust which ultimately covers the whole sporodochium and 
spreads out in a strigose patch over the bark. The basal hyphae are 
up to 6/i diameter. The conidiophores and conidia are very variable 
in size. In some specimens, the conidiophores are up to lOOfi high, 
5-6/X diameter at the base, attenuated upwards to 2 fju diameter at the 
truncate apex, sometimes curved at the base, simple or with one 
lateral branch, septate, hyaline, while the conidia axe oblong-oval, 
with a broad, truncate apiculus, hyaline, smooth, 10-18 x 4-6/x. In 
others, the conidiophores are the same shape, but about 40/x high, 
3^ diameter below, tapering to i/x at the apex, and the conidia 
oblong-oval, oval, or narrow-oval, sometimes fusoid, ends rounded, 
rarely with a truncate apiculus, 5-9 x 1*5-2*5/x. Both forms may 
occur on the same sporodochium, but, in general, the smaller form 
is the more common and may be the only one present. 

If a sporodochium on which the white crust is just beginning to 
develop, or a sporodochium from an infected group which does not 
bear any external sign of the parasite, is wetted and placed in a damp 
chamber, it usually produces, within twenty-four hours, long, 
scattered, hair-like conidiophores of the larger kind, with large 
conidia in long chains. But if it is left and allowed to become drier, 
these conidiophores are followed by the development of the con¬ 
tinuous white crust and smaller conidiophores. Under natural condi¬ 
tions, chains of conidia are rarely seen, a cluster of three or four 
conidia adhering to the apex of the conidiophore. I have not been 
able to identify this species, and as it seems incredible that it should 
not have been described or recorded, it would appear best to leave it 
anonymous for the present. 

As indicated above, sporodochia which are apparently unattacked 
may occur on a branch in close proximity to others which bear the 
white crust. The former, however, are usually infected, though the 
parasite has not developed far enough to be evident externally. They 
are usually deep red internally, and when a section is mounted in 
water, it exudes numbers of hyaline or reddish oil globules. The 
conidiophores do not separate readily from one another, as they do in 
normal T. vulgaris. Irregularly flexuose, hyaline hyphae, i fi diameter, 
run transversely through the zone of Tubercularia conidiophores. 
Some of the conidiophores are normal in structure, 2 /x diameter, but 
their contents are granular. Others are stouter, diameter, 
branched, with their contents aggregated into oily, irregularly cylin¬ 
drical or oblong-oval masses, up to 9 /x long. Long lengths of ^ese 
stou^ conidiophores lack conidia, but here and there one finds on 
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them the short lateral branches and apical conidia of T. vulgaris. It 
would appear that these abnormalities are due to the attack of the 
Oospora on the Tubercularia sporodochia. Such sporodochia appear to 
be most common in the early months of the year; I had great difficulty 
in finding normal sporodochia in my stick-heaps (apple, birch, etc.) 
in February. 

The Oospora described above does not appear to agree with the 
brief description of 0 , nectriicola Richon. Richon (1889) named his 
species twice, first 0 , neclriaecola and again as 0 . Sphaerella. It occurred 
on Nectria Dahliae Richon, apparently a Dialonectria^ of which he con¬ 
sidered it the conidial stage. Some perithecia were covered with 
white tufts of short conidiophores, once or twice septate, which bore 
ovoid, hyaline conidia, at first in chains, then scattered. Dimensions 
were not given, and the details available are insufficient for de¬ 
termination. The species on Tubercularia described above forms a con¬ 
tinuous crust, not tufts. Lindau, in Rabh, Krypt, Flora, viii, 30 (date 
of part. May 1904) credited von Hohnel \.iih the discovery of 0. 
nectriicola on jV. Magnusiana, but later in the same year von Hohnel 
(1904) stated that it was an insufficiently described species. 

Oospora candidula Sacc., etc. 

0. candidula was described and figured by Saccardo (1878) from 
specimens on leaves of Acer. At the same time, he referred to it a 
fungus found on decaying woody fungi, which he had previously 
assigned to Torula Candida (Wallr.) Opiz in Mycol. Venetae Specimen 
(1873), 177. Saccardo’s figure of the fungus on Acer shows short, equal 
conidiophores, not inflated at the base, bearing long chains of oval 
conidia, 5-6 x 3/x. 

0 . candidula was recorded for England, on Tubercularia vulgaris, 
Nectria cinnabarina, and the adjacent bark, by Grove (1885), who re¬ 
peated Saccardo’s description. Through the kindness of Dr G. G. C. 
Chesters, I have been able to examine Grove’s specimen. The 
Oospora forms small, white, floccose tufts, which bear short columns 
of conidia here and there. The conidiophores are short, equal or 
conoid, sometimes fusoid, about 25/x high, 4^1 diameter below, 3/x 
diameter above, each bearing an apical chain of conidia, broader 
than the conidiophorc. The conidia are cuboid or cylindrical, or 
slightly barrel-shaped, sometimes broader than long, the smaller 
becoming subglobosc, 3-6 x 4-5/x. The chains of conidia from 
adjacent conidiophores sometimes adhere laterally. This is an 
Oospora, and it may be left under Saccardo’s name, though the re¬ 
corded range of hosts appears open to question. 

Von Hohnel (1904) recorded another species, 0 . hyalinula Sacc., 
on Nectria Pezizu, giving the conidia 'is oblong, straight, 5-7 x 2-2• 5/x 
(Saccardo gave the dimensions, 4-6 x He added that 0 . 
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candidula Sacc., was very similar, but had broader conidia (probably 
judging from the descriptions), and that 0 . nectriicola Rich., was in¬ 
sufficiently described, but probably identical with 0 , hyalinula. The 
last-named was originally described as parasitic on Capnodium Footii 
on Olive. 

In August 1935, I collected a Hyphomycete at Helmsley, Yorks., 
on Nectria coccinea and the surrounding sycamore bark. The fungus 
forms small, loose, white tufts, bristling with columns of conidia. The 
basal hyphae are stout, septate, 4/x diameter, interwoven into a loose 
stroma, or running separately over the host. The conidiophores are 
rigid, erect, clustered, hyaline, or slightly fuscous at the base, white 
in mass, up to 50/x high, 4/x diameter and ovoid or conoid at the base, 
attenuated into a long, cylindrical tube, 2/x diameter, not septate, 
producing a persistent chain of cylindrical, truncate, hyaline conidia, 
3-6 X 2/X. The chains of conidia are often laterally adherent in 
columns, which appear as a series of bristles. This appears to be a 
Chalara, and I recorded it as Chalara fusidioides Cda., but it would 
seem probable that it is the fungus recorded by von Hohnel as 
Oospora hyalinula, 

Torula Tuberculariae Nees 

This species was figured by Corda (1829, P^* 47 ) ^ forming minute 
black spots or streaks on the sporodochia of T, vulgaris. Link (1824) 
founded for it a new genus, Tetracolium, but that has not been ac¬ 
cepted. Tetracolium was defined as having decumbent, adpressed 
hyphae, with conidia in chains of four, but, as is shown in Corda’s 
figure, there may be more than four “conidia” in a chain. The best 
examples I have seen of this species were on a specimen of T, vulgaris 
on Rhus radicans^ collected at Kew and assigned by Cooke to T, 
Jloccosa, The mycelium is hyaline to fuscous, coarse and irregular, 
2-4/Lt diameter, repent, terminating in adpressed chains or clusters of 
blackish cells, cuboid, 4-12/x broad, or ovoid, up to 9x6/Lt. This 
species does not appear to occur in sufficient quantity to cause a 
general blackening of the sporodochium. 

Some synonyms of Tubercularia vulgaris 

T, Aesculi Opiz, in Corda, Ic, Fung,y i (1837), 4 * 

T, Ailanthi Cke., in Grevillea, xii (1883), 26. 

T, aquifolia Cke. & Massee, in Grevillea^ xvi (1887), 49 - 
T, Artemisiae Schum., Enum, Plant, SaelLy ii (1803), 183. 

T, conorum Cke. & Massee, in Grevilleuy xvi (1887), 49. 

T, lutescens Link, Sp, Plant,, vi, 2 (1825), 

T, Menispermi Fr., Obs, MycoL, i (1815), 208. 

T, Populi Schum., Enum, Plant, SaelL, ii (1803), 184. 

T, Pruni Schum,, Enum, Plant, SaelL, ii (1803), 
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T, Rhamni Paol., in Atti Soc. Ven. Trent., xi (1887), 59. 

T. Ribesii Westend. (as var. Ribesii), Les Cryptogames classes, etc. (1854), 
II 9 - 

T. Robiniae Kickx, FI. Crypt. Flandres, ii (1867), 106. 

T. Sambuci Cda., Ic. Fung., i (1837), 4. 

T. sarmentorum Fr., Obs. MycoL, i (1815), 208. 

Form minor Link 

T. Acaciae Fr., Obs. MycoL, i (1815), 207. 

T. Brassicae Lib., Herb. no. 1019; Saccardo, Mich, ii (1882), 644 
T. Castaneae Pers., Synopsis (1801), 114. 

T. ciliata Ditm., Sturm's Deutschl. FL, iii, i (1817), 29. 

T. conjiuens Pers., Synopsis (1801), 113. 

T. Coryli Paol., Atti Soc. Ven. Trent., xi (1887), 59. 

T. crassostipitata Fuck., Symb. MycoL (1869), ibo. 

T. discoidea Pers., Obs. MycoL, i (1796), 79. 

T. Euonymi Roum., Fung. Sel. Gall. Exsicc. no. 55. 

T. expallens Fr., Syst. MycoL, Index, 197. 

T. jioccipes Cda., in Sturm's Deutschl. FL, iii, 2 (1829), 53 * 

T. Jloccosa Link, Obs., etc., Diss. secunda. Mag. d. Ges. nat. Freunde, 
Berlin, vii (1816), 32. 

T. hysterina Cda., Ic. Fung., i (1837), 4 * 

T. longipes Peyl, in Lotos, vii (1857), 

T. marginata Preuss, Fung. Hoyersw. no. 163. 

T. minor Link, Sp. Plant., vi, 2 (1825), 

T. pinastri Cda., Ic. Fung., iii (1839), 33 - 
T. vaginata Cda., Ic. Fung., i (1837), 4 * 

T. velutipes Nees, System d. Pilze, etc. (1817), 35. 

Modified T. vulgaris {T. granulata) 

T. Berberidis Thum., Mycoth. Univ. no. 696. 

T. cava Thum., in Bull. Soc. Impir. d. Naturalistes, lv (1880), 203. 

T. granulata Pers., Synopsis (1801), 113. 

T. granulata var. cava Cda., Ic. Fung., ii (1838), 33. 

T. liceoides Fr., Obs. MycoL, i (1815), 208. 

Parasitized T. vulgaris 

T. mutabilis Nees, in Link, Sp. Plant., vi, 2 (1825), 

T. nigricans (Bull.) Gmel., Syst. Nat., ed. xiii, ii, 2 (1791), 1482. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING PLANT DISEASES 

By W. C. MOORE 

Plant Pathological Laboratory^ Harpenden 

(With Plate III) 

4. Septoria leaf blotch of Lobelia 

In August 1939 Mr W. Buddin sent me a badly diseased plant of 
Lobelia syphilitica var. nana obtained from a nursery near Maidenhead. 
Individual leaves exhibited irregular pallid spots or blotches, spread¬ 
ing inwards from the margins or tips, and bordered by rather broad, 
indefinite, pink or mauve-pink bands (PI. Ill, fig. i). Many of the 
older leaves had been killed by the disease and only the youngest 
foliage was unaffected. Numerous black pycnidia of a Septoria were 
present in small groups scattered over the upper, and occasionally the 
under surface of the affected leaves. They were 75-150/x in diameter, 
with a clearly defined ostiole, and contained thread-like, hyaline 
spores, straight or slightly curved, with rounded ends, indistinctly 
septate, measuring 18-30 x (average length 23jti). 

In the literature, species of Septoria have been recorded on Lobelia 
in North America and Germany. Septoria lA)beliae Peck was described 
from New York State by Peck (1874) on Lobelia spicata, the leaves of 
which exhibited pallid spots, round or often confluent, with black or 
purple-brown margins. The pycnidia were stated to be minute, 
numerous, black, adpressed, with simple filiform spores 17-25/x long. 
The same species has also been listed from North America on L. cardi- 
nalis, L. injiata and L, .syphilitica. According to Martin (1887) the 
pycnidia occur in clusters and are 100-130/L4 in diameter, with spores 
measuring 26-40 x 1-1*5/x, while Uppal (1925) cited the spore 
measurements as 14-34 (mostly 20-28) x about 2/x. Two varieties of 
this species have been described. The pycnidia of Septoria Loheliae Peck 
var. berolinensis Syd. (1899), on Lobelia inJlata in Germany, are 80/x in 
diameter, with unicellular spores 20-26 x i •5/x, and var. Lobeliae-injlatae 
Sacc. (1915), on the same host in North America, is said to differ from 
the type by the somewhat larger spores (28-30 x i*8/x). Both these 
varieties, however, agree substantially with the American conception 
of Septoria Ij)beliae Peck. On the other hand, 1^. Lobeliae-syphiliticae 
P. Henn. (1895), on Lobelia syphilitica in Germany, with spores 44-55 
X I-I •5/x, and Septoria ramonensis Syd. (1926), on Lobelia laxijlora in 
Costa Rica, with spore measurements of 27-55 x 2-2*5ix, are evi¬ 
dently distinct. 
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Type material of these fungi was not available for examination, but 
there are three specimens in the Kew Herbarium which are referred 
to Septoria Loheliae Peck. One of these is labelled “on Lobelia, first 
European record 24/2/10”, and Miss E. M. Wakefield has kindly in¬ 
formed me that it had been collected at Geashill, King’s Go., Ireland, 
and was identified by Massee. The host appears to be a form of L, 
erinus and the fungus agrees very well with my own material and with 
the description of Septoria Lobeliae Peck. The second specimen, dis¬ 
tributed in Ell. & Ev. N, Amer, Fungi, 2nd ser. no. 1732 on Lobelia injlata 
from Massachusetts, appears to be the same fungus, though its spores 
on the whole are longer (24-39/x an average of 30/z), and many 

of them are distinctly septate. The other specimen, collected in Costa 
Rica by F. L. Stevens, is a different species corresponding closely to 
the description of Septoria ramonensis Syd. 

5. Septoria sp. and Ascochyta bohemica on Campanula 

Specimens of Campanula grown on the same nursery as the Lobelia 
mentioned above, and examined at the same time, were affected by 
two distinct diseases. The foliage of Campanula Raineri showed irregular 
brown blotches, bounded at first by the veins, but later spreading over 
the leaves and killing them. Pycnidia of a species of Septoria, distinct 
from the one on the allied host Lobelia, were present in large numbers 
on the affected areas. They were scattered or aggregated, amphi- 
genous, black, 60-105/A in diameter, with a well-defined ostiole up to 
24/A across. The spores were more variable, longer and distinctly 
broader than those of S. Lobeliae, straight, or more often slightly or 
markedly curved, hyaline, aseptate or distinctly 1-3 septate, with 
rounded ends, 17-38 x 1-5-3 /a (average length of 50 spores 2 7 /a). 

Septoria obscura Trail was recorded on living leaves of Campanula 
rotundifolia in Britain in 1889. Its pycnidia occur on round or 
irregular, dingy brown spots having narrow and indistinct dark 
borders, and are amphigenous, scattered, immersed, black and with 
short ostioles. The spores are cylindric-filiform, obtuse at the ends, 
curved, 3-septate, yellowish and measure 22-35 ^ ^*5/^* I have not 
examined material of this species but the fungus collected at Maiden¬ 
head does not appear to differ from the description of it except in the 
width and colour of the spores. 

Ascochyta bohemica Kab. & Bub. was found on dead portions of the 
stems, petioles, leaves, calyces and withered petals of living plants of 
Campanula betulaefolia, as well as on the foliage of C. Raineri, The 
pycnidia were 90-180 /a in diameter, scattered, immersed, indefinite, 
and pale brown, but darker or almost black around the clearly de¬ 
fined ostiole. The spores, which issued in tendrils, measured 12-21 x 
4-6/^mostly 18-19/A long) and were hyaline, continuous or one 
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septate, straight or slightly constricted at the septum, with one or 
more oil drops in each cell. The spores resembled those of Stagono- 
spora except that none was found with more than one transverse wall. 

Ascochyta bohemica was described on Campanula Trachelium in 
Bohemia in 1905, and has not previously been recorded in this 
country. Two Latvian specimens on C. Trachelium (ex. J. Smarods 
Herb.) in the Kew Herbarium have been examined. Both showed 
local hypertrophied spots on the veins, with only a few pycnidia. The 
spores in this material were rarely longer than i6/i or broader than 4/x. 

6 . Root and bulb rot of tulips caused by Pythwm 

A Pythium disease of forced tulips has occasionally been observed in 
recent years in England and on the Continent (Moore, 1939, p. 33). 
It is primarily a root trouble, but in the later stages of attack the 
bulbs of some varieties may also be affected. The disease was de¬ 
scribed and the first English records enumerated by Moore & Buddin 
(1937), and it has been observed since under glass in the varieties 
Prof. Rauwenhof (Hants, 1938), Allard Pierson (Lines, 1938) and 
William Copland (Middlesex, 1939). Other specimens, examined at 
the end of November 1938, revealed that the disease may develop be¬ 
fore the tulips are housed, and demonstrated the important bearing 
of high soil moisture on its appearance and severity. On a large 
nursery in Essex about 60,000 boxes of various commercial varieties 
of tulips, planted in unstcrilized soil, had been plunged in a mixture 
of soil and ashes out of doors, preparatory to forcing. Heavy rain had 
fallen during October and November, and the bottom inch or two of 
soil in the boxes was practically waterlogged. Many of the plants in 
representative boxes of William Copland, William Pitt and Allard 
Pierson showed typical symptoms of Pythium root rot, and Pythium was 
isolated from the brown, decayed distal portions of affected roots. 
Although the bulbs and much of the older portions of the roots were 
still sound, severe losses during forcing appeared to be almost in¬ 
evitable. Nevertheless, by taking the boxes indoors as soon as possible, 
allowing them to drain off on the staging, and subsequently reducing 
watering to a minimum, the disease was quickly checked, and a good 
stand of flowers was obtained from all boxes, with no obvious dif¬ 
ference between those known to be alfected and others unaffected 
when taken into the glass house. 

The close relation existing between soil and weather conditions and 
attack by Pythium was confirmed in 1939, when this fungus was 
recognized for the first time as the cause of serious loss among tulips 
that had been grown in the open. The disease occurred on a nursery 
in Buckinghamshire, where the soil is m part a heavy, binding loam, 
in part a light loam on gravel and in part intermediate in nature. 
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The weather in the district was cloudy, cool and dry for some weeks 
until mid-July, but rain, at times heavy, fell almost every day from 
then until about lo August. Subsequently there was a hot, dry spell 
with day temperatures of 21-24° G. in the shade until 24 August. 

On the nursery in question tulip lifting is normally begun in mid- 
June and finished by mid-July. In 1939, however, owing to the hard 
condition of the soil, few bulbs were lifted before mid-July and the 
operation was not completed until early August. Each day the bulbs 
that had been dug were taken to sheds for cleaning prior to storage. 
Growth during the season had been normal and the disease was not 
observed until the bulbs were being cleaned, and then only in those 
lifted after the wet weather had begun. The amount of disease was 
negligible in the stocks grown on the light soil and although more was 
present in those from the medium loam it was only in stocks taken 
from the heavy land that severe loss was experienced. Prince of 
Orange was the most susceptible of the varieties grown, and nearly 
20 % of the bulbs of this variety grown on the heavier land had to be 
discarded, while the same stock on the lighter soils yielded very few 
diseased bulbs. Other affected varieties were Duchess of Hohenberg 
and Paul Eudel on the heavy land, Formosa and La Merveillc on the 
medium soil and Purple Celeste on the gravel. 

The disease was undoubtedly aggravated by the hot spell of 
weather in August, for in some stocks many slightly infected bulbs, 
overlooked during cleaning on 14 August, were brown and soft four 
days later. These were removed and, once day temperatures had 
fallen, little further trouble was experienced. 

The badly affected bulbs were brown, soft and rubbery or reduced 
to a slimy, dirty yellow mass. The internal parts of others were still 
white and sound, but the outer fleshy scale was wet, soft and sticky, 
and dull white or pale yellow-brown, often with a well-marked yellow 
or brown line between the healthy and diseased parts. Slightly at¬ 
tacked bulbs showed partial or complete rotting of the basal plate and 
of the young bud within the bulb. Species of Penicillium and Fusarium 
sometimes developed in profusion on the outer scales in the later 
stages of attack, but the only constantly occurring organism was 
Pythium^ and two strains of this were isolated in pure culture. One of 
these exhibited the characteristic features of Pythium ultimum Trow; 
in cultures on oat extract agar its conidia measured 22-3 i/x (average 
25/x) and oospores 16-21/x, the latter with walls about 2 /lx thick. The 
antheridia were mostly androgynous. The other strain did not pro¬ 
duce sexual organs and could not be identified, though it resembled 
the form previously found in England under glass (Moore & Buddin, 
1937)* the whole its conidia were slightly smaller (21-28/x in 
diameter) on oat extract agar than those of P, ultimum. 

In late Seotember a dozen healthv Prince of Oranc^e bulbs were 
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inoculated with pure cultures of one or other of these two strains, 
through wounds made in the basal plate, and the bulbs were left 
standing on about I in. of water on the bottom of closed glass dishes 
kept at 22° C. Within four days both strains of the fungus spread 
rapidly through the bulbs; these all became soft and rubbery and 
closely similar in appearance to bulbs naturally infected (PI. Ill, 
fig. 2). Others treated in the same manner, except that the fungus 
was not inserted into the wounds, remained sound. A second batch 
of inoculated Prince of Orange bulbs was placed in dry, open glass 
dishes kept in an unheated room. APer a fortnight, during which the 
temperature ranged from 7-14'" G., the greater part of one bulb had 
become soft and rubbery and three others exhibited slight rotting of 
the young bud and adjacent scales, but the remaining six bulbs and 
the uninoculated controls were still sound. 

When bulbs slightly or moderately attacked by Pylhium rot were 
kept in cool, airy sheds on the nursery the disease was soon checked. 
The affected parts remained brown and relatively soft, or the outer 
scales or the whole bulb became white and chalky or hard and 
calcified. It then became extremely difficult to demonstrate the 
presence of the Pythium in the tissues, and the appearance of the bulbs 
was typical of Chalking (Chalkiness), a condition which appears to 
be the final stage in a series of changes, induced by several different 
parasitic or non-parasith* causes (Moore, 1939, p. 41)* Chalking had 
been noticeable among stored bulbs at this nursery in previous years, 
especially in 1935 most of it may well have been a 

result of attack by Pythium. I'he only previous occasion on which the 
Pythium was actually observed in association with Chalking, however, 
occurred in August 1938, when it was isolated from soft rotten tissue 
at the base of one or two affected bulbs of Paul Eudel. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 111 

Fig. I. Leaf of Lobelia syphilitica nana (enlarged) attacked by Septoria Lobeliae Peck. 

Fig. 2. Prince of Orange tulip bulb artificially infected with Pythium rot. Inoculated 2 7 Sep¬ 
tember 1939. Kept four days at 22'^’ C. and then left in open dish on laboratory bench 
until photographed on 16 October. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF COLLECTING LARGER 
FUNGI IN THE TROPICS 

By G. B. MASEFIELD, M.A., A.I.G.T.A. 

The object of this paper is to draw attention to some of the dif¬ 
ficulties, which may not be realized by mycologists in Britain, ex¬ 
perienced by collectors in tropical countries; and to discuss ways in 
which the situation might be improved. Amongst these will be 
included co-operation by mycologists and institutions at home. 

Let us consider first the outstanding features of the larger fungus 
flora which has to be studied. The remarks which I shall make are 
based on some experience of collecting in the West Indies and in 
Uganda. Both these territories are marked on vegetational maps as 
areas of “moist tropical rain forest”. In face of the picture of 
luxuriant vegetation which this conjures up, the newcomer is sur¬ 
prised to find that even in the forests of these countries the larger 
fungi are less noticeable in numbers than in an English wood in 
autumn. This applies particularly to the ground species of sapro¬ 
phytes; parasites on trees and bracket forms on old wood are more 
abundant, and are probably as plentiful as in the British Isles. 

If we turn to the grassland and scrub zones outside the forests, the 
paucity is even more striking. True grassland species appear to be 
distinctly rare, a large number of the fungi which are found in these 
situations turning out on closer inspection to be coprophilous or 
growing on buried wood. An interesting point in the vast areas of 
short-grass plains in East Africa is that coprophilous fungi appear 
chiefly on the droppings of two animals—cattle and elephants. The 
latter is a particularly rich substratum, and as there arc some 20,000 
of these beasts in Uganda this is quite an important ecological site! 
The dung of buck and other game carries far fewer of the larger fungi. 

To this general scarcity must be added the fact that there are pro¬ 
longed dry periods in Uganda during which large fungi other than 
wood-growing species are very hard to find. The amateur collector is 
further discouraged by the fact that few of the tropical fungi are large 
or of striking appearance; the majority are small, dull-coloured, and 
not of the genera which are most easily distinguishable. The absence 
of some of the most striking genera which occur in temperate Europe 
is rather remarkable. In five years in the tropics I have not collected 
a Boletus^ a Lactarius, or a Russula, Amongst other genera of repre¬ 
sentative groups which do not seem to occur are Amanita, Morchella, 
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DactyomyceSy and many of the less common British genera. In com¬ 
pensation for this, it is only rarely that one collects a fungus which is 
undoubtedly of a non-British genus. 

These facts open up the first lines of research, which must be 
ecological. Why is there this paucity of individual fungi, and possibly 
also of species, in at least some tropical countries? Two solutions im¬ 
mediately suggest themselves. The first is that climatic conditions, and 
particularly rainfall, may be unsuitable. Most parts of Uganda have 
an average annual rainfall of something like forty or fifty inches, 
which is not high for a tropical country; and this may be unfortunate 
for the fungus collector. Some support is lent to this view by the fact 
that in the forests of the Sese Islands in Lake Victoria, with an 
average rainfall of some eighty inches, large fungi arc particularly 
abundant; this applies in a lesser degree to the other forests of the lake 
region, some of the fungus flora of which has been listed by Maitland 
& Wakefield {Kew Bulletin^ ^ 917 )* the other hand, fungi arc not 
particularly abundant at high altitudes on the mountains of Uganda, 
where conditions are cooler and moistcr than in the plains and more 
like those of Europe. It is true that at one season of the year I found 
large fungi rather abundant in the bamboo forest of the Mufumbiro 
volcanoes in south-west Uganda; but my general impression is not 
one of abundance, and in the forests of Mount Elgon I have not found 
many fungi. 

A second possibility is that in these regions the ecological com¬ 
petitors of the larger fungi—bacteria, moulds, termites and other 
insects—destroy the available substrata too quickly for these fungi to 
get a hold. The termites may, I think, be ruled out because fungi are 
not noticeably more abundant above altitudes of about 6000 ft. where 
termite depredations are rare or absent. The other possibilities require 
investigation, and a microscopic study of mycelia and structural decay 
in rotting humus from tropical forests might yield results of great 
interest. 

Another quite different line of ecological research might be based 
on the non-appearance in tropical floras of common European genera, 
as mentioned above. A linked study of intermediate regions such as 
the Near East might perhaps give the key to the geographical distri¬ 
bution of some of these fungi. 

Another aspect perhaps worth investigation is the edible qualities 
of local fungi, many of which are eaten by native tribes. A list of 
thirty or forty such species with distinct names in various native 
languages of Uganda can be obtained without any difficulty. 

Let us now turn from the ecological to the systematic aspect. Here 
the newcomer to a tropical country finds his chief difficulty in the lack 
of any available literature and of record^ of previous collections. In 
Uganda the Government Mycologist has collated a list of Hymeno- 
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mycetes so far recorded in the country, which comes to a total of 224 
species, of which a few are synonyms. Many of these species are de¬ 
scribed in publications which are difficult to obtain, and for some of 
them there is actually no description available in the country. This 
list, as would be the case in most tropical countries, had grown in a 
very haphazard way; within a few months of arriving in the country 
I had collected such well-known species as Psaliota campestris^ Lepiota 
procera, and Laccaria toccata^ none of which genera had been recorded 
in Uganda before. 

This instance will serve to show both the difficulties and the scope 
which lie before the tropical collector. I will illustrate further by 
reference to the genus Lepiota^ which I have recently had occasion to 
study. This is a most useful genus for distribution studies, since it 
seems to be represented by fairly numerous species all over the world. 

Saccardo in Sylloge Fungorum^ vol. v, lists 186 species of this genus, 
and there are further species in the supplementary volumes. Rea 
lists 68 species from Great Britain; Velenovsky 46 for Czecho¬ 
slovakia; Saccardo 55 for Italy; Migula 57 for Germany; Murrill 85 
for North America, including Mexico and a few records from the 
Caribbean area. It is interesting to compare with these the longest 
lists which I have been able to find for tropical or semi-tropical 
countries. Berkeley & Broome originally in 1871, listed 68 species 
from Ceylon and more may have been added since as Ceylon has 
been one of the parts of the tropics best explored mycologically (e.g. 
Fetch’s long series of records in all groups, including many Hymeno- 
mycetes). Butler & Bisby give 29 Lepiotas for India; van Overeem- 
de Haas only 5 for the Dutch East Indies. Rick gives 92 for Brazil, of 
which 17 are new species. 

A further point of interest is to compare the numbers of species 
common to both temperate and tropical zones in the above lists. 
Taking first the lists for the Old World, there are twelve species 
common to both temperate and tropical zones excluding Ceylon; for 
the New World, there are ten species common to North America and 
Brazil. These figures are of interest as showing how large a proportion 
of the tropical species are not included in the temperate floras; most 
species which are not so included being doubly difficult to find in 
books which are likely to be available. 

Having indicated some of the difficulties which meet the collector 
in the tropics, let us consider what might be done to remedy them. 
A central body at home might help a great deal by collating a list of 
larger fungi which have adready been identified in British tropiczd 
dependencies; such a list, however, will lose half its value if it is con¬ 
fined to a restricted group such as the African colonies (for which the 
idea of a list has been suggested before), and if descriptions of the 
species are not included as well as records. The existence of such a list 
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would probably lead to the filling of many gaps in the flora of indi¬ 
vidual territories. 

Even with such aid, however, there will remain a large number of 
species which cannot be identified either in the field or at the capitals 
of most Colonies. Such species have to be sent to Europe before their 
identity can be determined. For a certain number of bracket forms 
and tough fungi it is possible to do this, with the result that such 
groups at present dominate the lists of recorded fungi in many 
tropical countries. But even with these species there are difficulties. 
The identifications often take months to come back from Europe, and 
meanwhile the duplicate specimens which have been kept by the 
collector in a moist tropical climate have succumbed to the attacks 
of moulds or insects. The keeping of large specimens preserved in 
fluid is not satisfactory either for the structure of the fungus or for the 
amount of space and preservatives required. 

There remains a vast majority of the larger fungi which cannot be 
dried. The best that can be done with these at present is to make 
careful notes and drawings, with material in preservative, and a 
sketch to show the fresh appearance; the drab colours and small size 
of most tropical species do not lend themselves to the assistance of the 
amateur artist. Such notes should, however, enable a collector to 
recognize a species when he collects it for a second time. It seems to 
me that by this means it might be possible, at the capital of a Colony, 
to keep records under tentative names of many fungi which cannot at 
present be definitively named. For example, any species collected 
locally and for which a clear description with drawings was available 
might be listed as “Probable Genus X—No. Y”; and this number 
and notes would be available for use by later collectors. Thus con¬ 
siderable ecological knowledge might be amassed about a species 
whose systematic position was still uncertain; and at a later date a 
name could be given to it. 

This would most easily be done by a visiting expert; and such visits 
arc the last point which I wish to advocate for the assistance of 
tropical mycology. There is no doubt that our knowledge of many 
tropical floras might be enormousl> increased by visits from expert 
mycologists, especially those versed in specialized groups; is it too 
much to hope that such visits might one day be sponsored by a body 
such as the British Mycological Society? They would do much to 
loosen the Gordian knot which is at present hampering our advance 
in knowledge; that the man on the spot makes repeated collections of 
common fujigi which he cannot identify, and the expert who could 
identify them cannot see them. 
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A LIFE CYCLE OF 

BLASTOCLADIA PRINGSHEIMII REINSCH. 

By ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
Royal Holloway College 

(With 9 Text-figures) 

Introduction 

T o students of the Phycomycetes perhaps the most interesting work 
of recent years is that of Kniep (1929) on the water mould Allomyces 
javanicus. When he announced that this fungus produces two kinds of 
motile gamete, a micro- and a mega-gamete which fuse to originate 
a zygote, he described a phenomenon unique among the fungi. 
Isogamy was known among many chytrids; so were the oosphere and 
motile microgamete of Monohlepharis sphaerica\ but the heterogamy of 
flagellate gametes was new. His further description (1930) of an 
alternation of generations—of a sporophyte with a gametophyte of 
similar appearance—intensified mycological interest. 

Butler (1911) founded the genus Allomyces on A. arbuscula and in¬ 
cluded it with Blastocladia in a group Blastocladiaceae, chiefly on the 
character of the resistant sporangium and the absence of cellulose in 
the hyphal wall. The two genera have other features in common, viz. 
the vegetative part of the thallus mainly rhizoidal; the reproductive 
part with a stout main axis, bearing more slender branches; and thin- 
walled sporangia, bearing zoospores with one posterior flagellum. 

The genus Allomyces thus brought into prominence has been in¬ 
tensively studied since Kniep’s discovery. Emerson (1939) has sug¬ 
gested dividing the genus into three subgenera according to the dif¬ 
ferent life cycles that have been observed, viz. Eu-allomyces^ with 
alternation of equal sporophyte and gametophyte generation; 
Brachy-allomyces, without alternation of generations; Cystogenes, with 
encystment of swarmers. 

Now although the genus Blastocladia has been known since Reinsch 
(1878) first described B, Pringsheimiiy its life cycle has remained 
unknown. 

Nearly twenty years later, Thaxter (1896) rediscovere 4 the genus, 
described it more fully, and established a second species. Since then 
von Minden (1916) has published a morphological account of the 
group, adding two species; Cotner (1930), a cytological investigation 
of the zoospores; and Lloyd (1938), a comparative study of the vari- 
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able thallus of B. PringsheimiL Otherwise there have only been 
records of the genus in various parts of the world, and the description 
of four or five new species. 

The sporangia of Blastocladia 

In spite of the recent claim made by Bessey (1939), it seems certain 
that, as in Allomyces^ the swarmers from the thin-walled sporangia of 
Blastocladia spp. <lu not fuse. During the two years 1933-5, at frequent 
intervals, Lloyd (1938) watched swarmers liberated from these 
sporangia but never saw fusion: on the contrai y she observed direct 
germination of the individual swarmers. 

I’he morphological significance and function of the resistant 
sporangia (Fig. i) have so far been a matter of conjecture (Blackwell, 

* 939 )- . .... 

Reinsch (1878) described these thick-walled resistant bodies as 

doubtful oospores, for they can slip out of their outermost thin wall 
which remains behind on the thallus. Kanouse (1927) accepted them 
as such and claimed that she had found an antheridium. Thaxter 
(1896), however, rightly compared them with the resting conidia of 
the Pythiaceae. 

The secret of the life cycle lay with these resistant sporangia which 
had always defied germination in culture. Lately, it had been 
assumed that, on germination, they would liberate swarmers as in 
Allomyces, for the resistant sporangia of both genera resemble one 
another so closely in occurrence and in form, and are unlike those of 
any other fungus except the newly discovered genus Blastocladiella. 

But what the swarmers, thus liberated, would become was quite 
unknown. When, therefore, abundant germination of the resistant 
sporangia of Blastocladia Pringsheimii was obtained in 1937, the fate 
of the swarmers was closely watched. 

Source of the material 

The plants of B. Pringsheimii used in this study were obtained from 
a tank in the greenhouse of the botanical garden. Royal Holloway 
College, and cultivated there and in jars of tap water in the labora¬ 
tory, on tomatoes, grapes and other thin-skinned berries. 

About a month after inoculation of the fruits, the fungus usually 
bore abundant resistant sporangia (Fig. i a) ; and these were germi¬ 
nated not less than three months later. 

The fruits, or merely the skins of the fruits, bearing the colonies of 
fungi with resistant sporangia, had meanwhile been stored either in 
water, or between layers of plain agar, or, occasionally, dry. It was 
found essential that the resistant sporangia should be thoroughly ripe 
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before being stored, and that if stored dry, they should be dried 
slowly. 

Formation and fate of the resistant sporangia 

Time of appearance. Thin-walled sporangia always appear first. 
Exactly what causes the formation of resistant sporangia among the 



Fig. I. (a) A plant of Blastocladta Pringshemn Reinsch with far-reaching rhizoidal my¬ 
celium (only a part of this shown), and stout emergent trunk and branches bearing 
both resistant sporangia (r.s.) ana thin-walled sporangia (j) some («) emptied of the 
uni-hagellate zoospores (z). (b) A dried resistant sporan^pum cracked open and 
showing the three wall layers: die outermost {o.L) continuous with the thailus wall 
(/.), the middle {m,l.) thickened and pitted (a portion is shown in section), and the 
innermost (i.l.) intact and somewhat withdrawn enclosing the still further contracted 
protoplast Ip), 

thin-walled sporangia is not known. The thailus must attain a certain 
age before producing them: thalli less than six days old have 
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never been found to bear them; on the other hand they may be 
eight or more weeks old and still not bear them. It seems that the 
fungus at all seasons may, or may not, produce them, and thalli 
grown under apparently similar external conditions behave differently. 

Initiation, Resistant sporangia are initiated in much the same way 
as are thin-walled sporangia, and, until a cross-wall is formed at the 
base, neither sporangium can be distinguished from a young vege¬ 
tative lobe of the thallus. The fact that a resistant sporangium can, 
rarely, be branched gives support to this close comparison with a 
vegetative lobe. The initials of all three are very soon multinucleate. 
Development begins very rapidly and the appearance of a cross-wall 
is the first distinguishing sign of sporangium formation. Simultaneous 
mitoses follow. Later the shape of the sporangium and the character 
of the wall distinguish the two kinds of sporangium. 

Shape, The resistant sporangium is typically short and ovoid, 
whereas the thin-walled sporangium is long and cylindrical, but both 
types show a wide range of form. The exceptional occurrence of long 
cylindrical resistant sporangia suggests that the final character of the 
sporangium may be determined at a late phase of development. 

Contents, The central vacuole is common to both types but is used 
for a store of fatty reserve material in the resistant sporangium. 

Wall, The resistant sporangium develops the characteristic thick 
and pitted wall, while the other type develops a characteristic papilla 
just within the apex. 

The wall of the resistant sporangium is three-layered (Fig. i^): 

(1) The outermost layer continuous with the thallus wall—the 
original wall and comparable with the wall of the non¬ 
resting sporangium. 

(2) The middle, thickened, pitted layer. 

(3) The innermost, a layer clearly seen on germination when it 
protrudes through a split in the thickened wall (Fig. 2). 
It is thin and extensible. 

The thickened layer is often called the exospore, as in Allomyces, 
where the resistant sporangium usually slips out of the outermost 
layer which then appears like an investment or sac. In cultures of 
Blastocladia Pringsheimii however the resistant sporangium remains on 
the old thallus, or finally separates only by the rotting away of the old 
thallus below. It can, however, slip out of the investment and perhaps 
in nature it normally does this. The thallus wall forms a stiff collar 
in which the resistant sporangium is set. 

Chemical nature of the pitted layer. The characteristic pitting of the 
middle layer, observed and figured by both Reinsch and Thaxter, is 
evident at a very early stage of development and forms quickly. It 
appears to be brought about by minute, round, regularly arranged 
areas on the outer face of this layer developing into some easily dis- 
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organized substance; while the rest, in honeycomb pattern, changes 
into a very resistant protein which gives some reactions for keratin, 
e.g. it stains pink with Millon’s reagent and yellow with picric acid. 
There is no cellulose or fat in the wall and it is not chitinous. 
(Parallel observations and tests made on the middle layer of resistant 
sporangia of Allomyces javanictis and A. arbuscula have shown that 
although this layer is thicker than in species of Blastocladia^ it does not 
give such a strong reaction for protein, e.g. it does not give such a 
definite pink colour with Millon’s reagent. It may be that the dif¬ 
ferent chemical nature of this layer explains the more resistant nature 
of the resistant sporangia of species of Blastocladia.) 



Fig. 2. Outline drawings of resistant sporangia in the first stage of germination. The shape 
of the sporangium is more or less ovoid. The groups of oil globules, the slit at the 
apex and the protruding innermost wall layer are constant features at this stage. 
I’he two on the left were found in May, stored in June, soaked 12 October and 
germinated 14 October 193B. The rest were found in May, stored in June, soaked 
7 November and germinated 8 November 1939. The readier germination of older 
sporangia has been demonstrated on many other occasions. Magnification as in Fig. 3. 

Distribution of pits. Since Emerson (1938) has shown that in Alio- 
myceSy the size and distribution of the pits is a useful diagnostic 
character in determining species, it is perhaps important to record that 
the pits of the resistant sporangia of Blastocladia Pringsheimii are about 
2/X apart; there are as a rule five or six pits to 11 /x, the outside limits 
being four and a half to seven pits. 

Germination of resistant sporangia 

The resistant sporangia of B. Pringsheimii are notoriously resistant 
to attempts to induce germination, and the first record of successful 
germination occurs in a letter to Nature in November 1937. 

After this announcement was made (Blackwell, 1937), it was found 
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that von Minden (1916) had illustrated three cracked resistant 
sporangia, each with papilla emerging; he stated, however, that he 
did not see swarmers hberated, although he saw them outlined within 
the sporangium. Later it was learned that in February i 937 > 
Emerson had not only germinated resistant sporangia of B. Prings¬ 
heimii but had also cultivated the germlings from the liberated 
swarmers. He had not, however, recorded this, and so it was not 

generally known. ^ ^ 

Conditions of germination 

It is not possible as yet to give precisely the conditions required for 
germination. Like so many resistant spores of fungi, out of a great 
number, treated apparently just alike, a few now, and a few later 
after different intervals, will germinate. Undoubtedly spores vary 
among themselves in thickness of wall, in size and in quantity of 
reserve material. 

But certain general facts have been established about resistant spores 
and sporangia: 

(i) They must be thoroughly ripe before they are stored; and 
they may then be stored wet or dry. 

{2) They require a period of “after-ripening”, the length of which 
no doubt depends in part on temperature: the resistant sporangia of 
B. Pringsheimii have not, as yet, been germinated under three or four 
months without special “coaxing”. 

(3) One form of “coaxing” is to subject the mature spores to 
periods of alternating dry and wet conditions and to periods of 
alternating heat and cold. Mechanical, physical and chemical 
factors all play a part in cracking a thick w^l. 

(4) To induce germination, water is essential. It is assumed that 
oxygen is essential too but it is an immeasurably small amount. The 
oxygen dissolved in the water-film under a coverslip is adequate. 

(5) To control germination, it is advisable to store the spores almost 
dry because in water they will ultimately germinate spontaneously, 
one at a time, and as by that time they have dropped from the old 
plant it is not easy to find them. 

These sporangia arc not only resistant but accommodate them¬ 
selves to the environment. If right conditions for germination do not 
arise they can continue resting for months; if right conditions are 
interrupted they can resume a resting state. A high percentage of 
germination has been obtained in resistant sporangia kept under 
a coverslip for nearly seven weeks, sometimes wet and sometimes dry. 

Germination 

When ready to germinate, the resistant sporangium has a group of 
oil globules, balled in the centre (Fig. 2'. This is a sure sign of active 
preparation for germination. It is no doubt the result of the breaking 
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up of the fat vacuole. The rest of the protoplasm is clear and trans¬ 
parent. 

The thick, pitted, middle wall-layer cracks across the apex, and the 
thin innermost layer, now exposed, stretches to accommodate the 
swelling protoplast within. By and by a small papilla develops (Fig. 3): 
less frequently two papillae (Fig. 4). 

The resistant sporangium may remain thus for several hours with 
no external change except perhaps a further swelling causing a larger 
bulge of the innermost wall, but with considerable internal change. 
It may go no further than this. Under favourable conditions, 
however, it liberates swarmers twelve hours after the fresh water is 
first supplied to the resistant sporangium. 


Formation of the swarmers 

Just before the multinucleate protoplast is cut up into swarmers, 
the cluster of oil globules disperses throughout the protoplasm and 
the resulting smaller globules are included unequally in the swarmers. 
At this stage the resistant sporangium, with the unequal and irregu¬ 
larly distributed globules, looks not unlike a resistant sporangium 
that has disorganized. But within a few moments the swarmers are 
formed and can be seen heavily moving on one another (Fig. 3). 


Emission of the swarmers 

Then the papilla gives way. If there are two papillae both may 
dissolve together (Fig. 4^). A few swarmers pass out and are held for 
a moment in what might be interpreted as a quickly evanescent 
vesicle, and then break free and roll slowly away. The rest of the 
swarmers (forty or thereabouts according to the size of the resistant 
sporangium) then squeeze through the small opening left by the dis¬ 
solved papilla—one, two or three a minute. The sporangium may be 
emptied in fifteen minutes or take as long as an hour. 

Each swarmer moves freely within the resistant sporangium until 
impelled towards the opening. In the early stages of emission 
swarmers crowd to the opening and sometimes attempt to push 
through two together (Fig. 3). As soon as one is through there is 
another pressing into the opening. In the later stages.they charge the 
opening, attempting to get through, even when only one or two are 
left and yet they always squeeze through with an effort. They are of 
different sizes and contain by chance different quantities of oil 
globules. 

The emission of swarmers is not unlike that from the thin-walled 
sporangium but measurements indicate that they are larger. 
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Fig. 3. Successive drawings of two losistant sporangia under observation dunng germina¬ 
tion from 12.30 p.m. to 6.15 p.m. 16 Februaiy 1939. Stages in geimination shonn: 
the cluster of oil globules disperses; the papilla forms; movement of oil diops reveals 
^eat activity of protoplasmic contents; the protoplast is cleft into spores; the papilla 
dissolves, and appears to be continually re-formed by the pellucid (non-tlagcllate) end 
of each next emerging swarmer; the spores esca,>e rapidly fin the iight-hand one the 
last few emerged slowly: the left-hand one was emptied in fifteen minutes). 




Fig. 4. Successive drawings of two sporangia, each with two papillae, under observation 
during germination on 19 and 28 March 1939. In {b) (only apex shown) the two 
papillae dissolved almost simultaneously and emitted swarmers together. The earliest 
swarmers to emerge appear to replace the papilla. A pellucid pseudopodium appears 
at the oriBce and swells ( 1 ). Tiny oil globules surge into it until the more fluid cytoplasm 
of the swarmer has passed out (II). Then with an effort the more solid nucleus is dis¬ 
charged into this projecting part of the swarmer (HI) and the swarmer is free (IV). 
L^ter swarmers escape more easily and several may attempt to push througn the 
tfftce together {b), Swarmers are often held awhile at the orifice by the flagellum. 
They may become amoeboid while straining to escape. Germination (V) follows 
immediately. 
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The swarmers free 

Once free, the swarmer often lies quiescent recovering the spherical 
shape which it bore within the resistant sporangium, but lost on 
squeezing through. It then begins to quiver as the flagellum comes 
into play. The flagellum sometimes catches in the opening and holds 
the swarmer, straining to escape, which it finally does with a quick 
movement. But if not caught, the swarmer slowly, softly rolls away, 
with a forward spiral movement, and a little later swims actively 
along, always, however, with a rolling motion, and with the 
flagellum trailing behind. The swarmer by this time is slightly 
elongated and in its free-swimming state is ovoid. 

Under exceptional circumstances the swarmers have an amoeboid 
phase immediately on emission. The active swarmers may remain 
active for a day, with periods of amoeboid form and movement. 
These amoebae have a clear ectoplasm and change their form 
rapidly: almost too rapidly for the pencil to record. The amoeboid 
state can be changed to the swimming state by the addition of water. 

Germination of the swarmers 

After a day or less, the ovoid swarmer ceases motility and settles 
down as a spherical unicell and puts out a thin germ-tube. This is the 
rhizoidal hypha which after growing to several times the length of the 
spore puts out an equally thin branch. Only after this long, branched, 
rhizoidal hypha has developed does the body of the swarmer swell 
and the nucleus divide. It grows into a characteristic horizontal club- 
shaped hypha which is the sporangium-bearing part of the thallus. 
It may bear a sporangium at once or only after further growth and 
branching (Figs. 5, 7, 9). 

Naturally occurring germlings from resistant sporangia swarmers 
may be found established in a bed of bacteria or at the edge of a 
morsel of vegetable matter. They have been grown to maturity in 
three artificial habitats: (i) in ajar of water, in mass cultures on the 
surface of tomatoes, (2) on microscope slides, under a coverslip 
ringed with corn meal agar, (3) in Petri dishes, in pure culture on 
corn meal agar. 

(I) Plants on tomatoes. Resistant sporangia in abundance, with the 
characteristic cluster of globules and the papilla just formed, were 
added to water with small tomatoes, or alternatively, swarmers, just 
liberated in hundreds, were added. 

After two days the characteristic pustules could already be detected 
by the naked eye, indicating the presence of colonies of mature plants. 
These plants liberated swarmers which did not fuse. Assuming that 
there was, as in Allomyces, a gametophvtc generation, it became clear 
that already the sporophyte had formed, so one looked earlier. 
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Germlings were sought and found as early as twelve hours after the 
swarmers were introduced into water with the tomatoes. 

It was impossible to see anything on the living skin after less than 
one day, but when the epidermis was peeled off, fixed in 4 % formalin, 
stained in cotton blue and examined closely under high magnification 
tiny plants were found “rooted” in a cuticular crack or an old hair 
base. A scraping of the skin, similarly treated, revealed them but not 
in situ. 

These tiny plants were of two kinds: 

{A) solitary, small flat thcilli, dichotomous, with blunt sporangia 
often already emptied, and the body of the thallus nearly 
always empty (Fig. 5); 

{B) groups of germlings, often eight in a group, either very 
young and still uninucleate or older (Fig. 6). 

In both (. 4 ) and {B) the rhizoidal part of the thallus was extensively 
developed within the mesocarp of the tomato. 

The relation between these two types of growth was difficult to 
interpret. They both appeared very soon after the germination of the 
resistant sporangia. The resistant sporangia would liberate swarmers 
about twelve hours after emission in water; groups of germlings have 
been found eighteen hours later; solitary thalli have been found 
twelve hours later. But these latter are difficult to find, except 
when resistant sporangia are germinating in abundance. It is highly 
probable that the solitary thallus (^ 4 ) precedes the group [B), 
Fig. 5 (inset) is very suggestive of this. Here is an empty flat thallus 
in an old hair base and on the same exposed cellulose w^l is a group 
of germlings. Have these come from a sporangium of the flat thallus, 
for this might give several groups within an hour? It is significant 
that on tomato skins where such groups have been found there arc 
wide areas bearing nothing at all. 

(2) Dwarf plants in slide cultures. It was later discovered that 
swarmers would germinate and grow to maturity with a minimum of 
oxygen under a coverslip. These were nourished and kept moist by a 
ring of corn meal agar around the coverslip. The oxygen available 
was in solution in the water film, and so scarce that infusoria could 
not live in it. The thallus formed under such conditions is minute. The 
mature dwarf plant retains the size and form of a germling, and pro¬ 
duces the first sporangium so soon as the branched rhizoidal hypha 
has developed and “rooted” it in some morsel of vegetable matter. 
The sporangium emits four or eight swarmers which have never been 
seen to fuse (Fig. 7). 

As a result of interrupted emission of swarmers from resistant 
sporangia in slide cultures (due to temporary lack of water, and 
possibly of encystment of swarmers), such dwarf individuals have been 



Fig. 5. Solitary flat thalli—not more than two days old and not as large as an epidermal 
cell of the tomato on which they w^^re growing—found established, 19 September 
1938, in a cuticular crack of the ejiidermis. Three of them, rather older than the rest, 
have evacuated their protoplasm into the sp<jran^ia, leaving the body of the thallus 
empty in characteristic fashion. (Groups of gci nhngs as shown in Fig. 6 were present 
elsewhere on the surface of the same tomato.) InseL A similar solitary thallus—not 
moie than two days old—found established, 4 November 1938, in an old hair-base, 
and, with it, a group of six germlings (cf Fig. 6), possibly from one of its sporangia. 



. 6. Groups of germlings, less in size than the epidermal cells of the tomato on which 
they were found growing, (a)-(g) 15 October 1938. Five groups found—eighteen hours 
after stored resistant sporangia emitted swarmers—established in the base of a dead 
epidermal hair (wall of the hair shown in (a) and (A)). (/), (g) 4 November 1938. 
Two groups of older germlings found—not more than forty-eight hours after the stored 
lesistant sporangia were dropped into water with a tomato—established in the base 
of a dead epidermal hair (wall of hair shown in (/)). (A), (j) 14 February 1939. Two 
groups found within sixty hours after stored resistant sporangia were dropped into 
the water with a tomato. Group (j) is in a bed of bacteria, (k) a November 1938. 
A group of eight germlings found—within twenty-four hours of putting soaked re- 
Kbtant sporangia into water with a tomato—established in a crack in the cuticle of the 
^tomato epidermis. (/), (m) 6 October 1938. Two groups of older germlings (crack in 
cuticle not shown). 
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found at the mouth of the resistant sporangium and even within the 

wall (Fig. 8). , ■ j . 

(3) Plants on agar in pure culture. Dr Ralph Emerson who had be¬ 
come interested in the work in progress, later applied his delicate 



1939 to 10.30 a.m. 23 March 1939 b> which time it had produced a sporangium with 
eight swarmcrs, and a second sporangium initial. The swarmers were liberated and 
became amoel^id. {b) Six stages in the development of a similar plant bearing one 
sporangium withybwr swarmers. 0, oil globule; «, nucleus. Magnification as in Fig. 8. 


technique for isolating swarmers, to this material. From an isolated 
resistant sporangium, just germinating, he isolated the swarmers and 
germinated them on corn meal agar in Petri dishes. They gave thalli 
with a profuse rhizoidal region and sp">rangium-bearing axes of the 
globose type with one or two dichotomies (Fig. 9). The swarmers 

M8 6 
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Fig. 8. Outline drawings illustrating seven stages in the germination of a resistant 
sporangium kept under observation under a coverslip from noon 19 March 1939 to 
morning 23 March 1939. The last three swarmers to emerge encysted at the mouth 
of the sporangium and later germinated there, each forming a sporangium and 
liberating four spores. 

emitted by the sporangia of these plants were watched and fusion was 
never observed. The swarmers settled down and germinated, giving 
specimens not unlike the parents. 
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Fig. 9. Two plants from swarmers Irom lesistant sporangia grown on sterile corn meal 
^ar, 28 March 1939 {a) 30 March 1939 A two-day old thallus (seen from the side) 
One sj^rangium had emitted swarmers, whn h became gcrmlings within an hour 
{d) 4 April 1939. A seven-day old thallus (seen Irom above). Only the base of the 
very extensive rhizoidal system is here shown. 


6-2 
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Conclusion 

Gametes, if gametes there be, in Blastocladia have yet to be demon¬ 
strated. So far, one type of life cycle has been demonstrated involving 
no alternation of generations. It corresponds to the short cycle of 
Emerson’s (1939) sub-genus Brachyallomyces^ and Matthews’s (1937) 
Blastocladiella simplex. 

The thallus that develops from the resistant sporangium swarmer is 
variable and extremely accommodating, however, and it may yet be 
shown that it can, under certain conditions, produce gametes. 


Summary 

Although Blastocladia Pringsheimii has been known much longer 
than any species of Allomyces and Blastocladiella, its life-history has so 
far eluded discovery. This is partly due to the difficulty of inducing 
the resistant sporangia to germinate in culture. 

A description of the mature resistant sporangium is given, especially 
of the structure of the thickened, pitted wall. 

Resistant sporangia have now been successfully germinated on many 
occasions by ensuring first that they were fully mature. Practical 
hints are given for the encouragement and control of germination. 

Phenomena of germination are described and illustrated: the 
cracking of the thick wall, the development of a papilla, the formation 
and emission of swarmers. 

The fate of the swarmer is followed and its direct germination into 
a germling of characteristic form is described. 

Germlings have been cultivated {a) on tomatoes in water, (i) in 
slide cultures, (c) on agar plates, and the mature thalli formed in 
these three t)^es of culture shown to be quite different in form but 
always to liberate swarmers which have not fused but have germi¬ 
nated directly into groups of plants—the characteristic “pustule”. 

The life cycle here described corresponds with the short cycle of 
Emerson’s sub-genus Brachyallomyces and Matthews’s Blastocladiella 
simplex. 

It is not suggested that another type of life cycle is impossible. 
Blastocladia Pringsheimii has shown itself to be of so variable a form 
both in nature and in culture, that it may well be variable also in its 
life cycle. 

It is my pleasant duty to acknowledge the useful criticism and 
practical help generously given by Miss Grace Waterhouse and Dr 
Ralph Emerson towards the close of this investigation, and to thank 
Mrs Edmund Mason for kind help with the drawings. 
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APPENDIX 

Tomatoes were chosen as “bait” for various reasons: 

I. The epidermis is colourless. 

3. The epidermis is easily torn off clean. 

3. Minute cracks form in the cuticle when the tomato is lying in 
water, and the flagellum of swarmers is caught in the crack. The 
cellulose is here exposed. 

4. There are old hair bases which likewise catch swarmers and offer 
exposed cellulose within. 

5. The rhizoidal hypha of the germling readily penetrates the cellu¬ 
lose of the epidermal wall, thus exposed. (It has been observed 
that germlings do not settle on unhealthy tomatoes, with broken 
cell surfaces and they are slow to attack unripe tomatoes.) 

6. Tomato skin is extraordinarily resistant. It remains in excellent 
condition in water for years. 

7. When peeled off, the epidermis can be mounted conveniently, 

{a) outside up, to show the sporangium-bearing part of the 

thallus; 

{b) inside up, to show the rhizoidal part of the thallus. 

8. The epidermis does not stain and remains as a yellow or colourless 
background to the artificially coloured germlings and plants. 

9. Although epidermal cells vary in size in different varieties of 
tomato they are often useful in comparing size of germlings and 
grown plants. 
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S 02 ^ FUNGI ISOLATED FROM PINEWOOD SOIL 
By M. ELLIS, M.Sc. 

Department of Botany^ University College, Nottingham 
(With 1 Text-figure) 

Attempts at the isolation of fungi from the soil began with the 
work of Adametz (1886), the earliest systematic account being that of 
Oudemans & Koning (1902). Since that time, many systematic 
studies of the soil flora have been made in many parts of the world, 
and the occurrence of a characteristic fungous flora of the soil has 
been established. Waksman (1932) gives an up-to-date review of the 
subject, while later papers by various authors have extended the list 
of reported genera and species. 

The constitution of the fungous flora varies considerably with the 
type of soil concerned, i.c. its structure, the abundance of organic 
matter, the reaction, the moisture content, etc., and with external 
conditions such as temperature. For example Trichoderma spp. are 
usually abundant in forest, heath, and other acid soils, while mem¬ 
bers of the Mucorales appear to preponderate in field and garden 
soils; Fusaria are typical of cultivated soils, and appear to be rare in 
virgin soils; Aspergilli characterize greenhouse soils and the soils of 
warm countries, while Mucorales and Pcnicillia are typical of the 
soils of colder climates. Certain genera and species have been isolated 
repeatedly from cultivated and virgin soils of all types, the com¬ 
monest genera being Mucor, ^ygor/yncus, Rhizopus, Absidia, Peni^ 
cillium, Aspergillus, Trichoderma and Fusarium. It is also known that 
fungi occur to a depth of several feet in the soil {^vgorfyncus Vuille- 
minii and Trichoderma Koningi have been found at a depth of six feet), 
though the surface layer of six to eight inches is the most thickly 
populated. Bisby, Timonin & James (1935) investigating the fungi 
of different soil profiles in Manitoba, found that “high temperature 
fungi” (i.e. those which developed in plates incubated at 37^’ C.) 
notably Aspergilli and Trichodermae, predominated in surface soils, 
while “low temperature fungi” (developing in plates incubated at 
6° G.), e.g. Cylindrocarpon, members of the Mucorales, and certain 
Penicillia, showed a great increase in numbers, relative to the total 
number of fungi present, with greater depth. 

Quantitative studies have shown that the greatest numbers of 
fungi, present as actual mycelium in the soil, occur in acid soils rich 
in organic matter. Jensen (1931), however, examining a large 
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number of Danish soils of different types, found no close correlation 
between fungus numbers and soil type, except that heavy clay soils 
are poor in fungi. Nor did he find any close correlation between 
fungus numbers and soil reaction, though the ratio Number of 
Fungi: Number of Bacteria and Actinomycetes showed a very close 
relation to the reaction. 

He found that fertilizers increased the numbers of fungi in the soil, 
also the addition of cellulose to the soil stimulated the development 
of fungi (except Mucorales) in both acid and alkaline soils, while the 
addition of glucose, casein, or alfalfa seed meal caused an increase of 
fungi in acid soil, but had less effect in alkaline soil. The number of 
fungi in the soil, therefore, would appear to depend primarily upon 
the amount of available food material, but also upon other factors. 

The most extensive accounts of fimgi isolated from the soil in Great 
Britain are those of Dale (1912, 1914) and of Bayliss Elliott (1930). 
Dale isolated and described fungi from sandy, chalky and peat soils, 
while Bayliss Elliott described the fungi of a salt marsh. The latter 
has also described, in 1933, some fungi isolated from heath soil. ^ 

So far as I am aware, very few studies of the fungi of pinewood soils 
have been made, though in various accounts of particular groups, 
especially of the Mucorales, species isolated from pinewood soil 
have been described. Hagem (1908) has described the Mucorales of 
a Norwegian pine forest; Rostrup (see Mtiller et al, 1910) isolated 
species of Penicillium, Trichodermay Mucory Moniliay Oidiuniy DemaHumy 
Hormodendrony Fusicohy Fusicladiuniy CitromyceSy Pachybasiuniy Verti- 
cillium and Stysanus, and four sterile mycelia, from heath soils planted 
with pine trees. 

Species of Trkhoderma and of ZygorhynchuSy and Mum Rammaniams 
appear to be particularly characteristic of acid forest soils, especially 
pinewood soils. 

Methods 

In the present work, samples of soil were collected in early autumn 
from a small wood, comprised mainly of Pinus sylvestrisy a few miles 
from Nottingham. The surface layer of pine-needles and debris was 
first scraped away, and a small pit about a foot deep dug with a 
sterile trowel. Samples were taken from the side of the pit, at four 
inches and ten inches depth, sterile spatulas being used to transfer 
the samples to sterile containers, which were then sealed and trans¬ 
ferred to the laboratory. At the same time, the reaction of the soil 
solution was tested, and was found to be 4*0. 

The following media were used for isolation: 

(i) Soil extract agar, prepared by boiling i kg. soil with 2 litres of 
water for 1J hours, filtering, and bringing the reaction of the filtrate 
to pH 4*0, by the addition of normal H2SO4, before adding 2 % 
agar-agar. 
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(2) Waksman’s glucose-peptone agar, consisting of glucose 10 g., 
peptone 5 g., MgS04.7H20 0*5 g., water i litre. Enough normal 
H2SO4 is added to bring the reaction approximately to pH 3-8, and 
2 % agar-agar is finally added before sterilization. The final reaction, 
after sterilization, is pH 4*0. 

The media used for study and identification included Czapek’s 
agar, 2 % malt-extract agar, potato-mush agar, commeal agar, 
bread, etc. 

Two methods of isolation were used. In one, fragments of soil were 
placed directly upon the medium, and isolations were made after 
twenty-four hours of incubation at 22° C. This is the “direct method” 
advocated by Waksman for the isolation of fungi occurring as 
mycelium in the soil. In the second, samples weighing approximately 
log. were shaken up with 100 c.c. sterile water, and plates inoculated 
with drops of the suspension. These plates were incubated at 22° G. 
for ten days, isolations being made as new colonies appeared, thus 
allowing fungi which may have been present only as spores in the soil 
to develop. 

Account of fungi isolated 

All the fungi enumerated below appeared repeatedly in different 
plates, and may be assumed to be characteristic of the soil under 
examination. A number of species which appeared only once or 
twice have not been included. In all, twenty-one species, belonging 
to eleven genera, were isolated and identified, also a sterile mycelium. 

There seemed to be no appreciable difference in numbers of fungi 
between the two samples taken at different depths, plates inoculated 
with sample B (ten inches depth) by the indirect method showing 
about the same number as those inoculated with sample A. (A careful 
quantitative study was not made.) The same species appeared in 
plates made from both samples. 

The only fungi isolated by the direct method were Trickoderma spp., 
Botrytis cinerea^ and members of the Mucorales, the first-named being 
markedly predominant. Penicillia and an Aspergillus^ which appeared 
in plates inoculated by the indirect method, appeared also in the 
directly-inoculated plates after several days’ incubation. The delay in 
their appearance may well have been due to their slower growth being 
masked by the rapidly-growing species of Mucor and Trichodermadnnn^ 
the first twenty-four hours of incubation, rather than to the fact that 
they were present only as spores and not as mycelium in the soil. It is 
of interest to note that Jensen states that “the direct isolation method 
yielded mainly Trichodermae from forest, moor and heath soils, and 
mainly Mucoraceae from field, garden and salt marsh soils”. 

The following lists give the species 11 und in the two samples by the 
different methods of inoculation. 
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Direct method of isolation 


Sample A 
Botrytis cinerea Pcrs. 

Mortierella hygrophila Linneman 
Mucor hiemalis Wehm. 

? Mucor sylvaticus Hagem 
Rhizopus nigricans Ehrenb. 
Trichoderma Koningi Oud. 
Trichoderma lignorum (Tode) Harz 
Zvgorhyncus MoSlleri Vuill. 


Sample B 
Botrytis cinerea Pers. 

Mortierella hygrophila Linneman 
Mortierella gemmifera nov. sp. 
Mucor hiemalis Wehm. 

? Mucor sylvaticus Hagem 
Rhizopus nigricans Ehrenb. 
Trichoderma Koningi Oud. 
Trichoderma lignorum (Tode) Harz 
Zygorhyncus Moelleri Vuill. 


A sterile mycelium appeared in plates inoculated from both samples, 
but only after two or three days’ incubation. 


Indirect method of isolation [both samples) 

In addition to the species listed above, the following were found: 

Absidia spinosa Lendn. 

Acrostalagmus cinnabarinus Gorda 
Altemaria tenuis Nees 

Aspergillus Sydowi Bain. & Sartory (sample A only) 

Mucor Rammanianus Moeller 

Penicillium cyclopeum Westling (sample B only) 

Penicillium (Isolates 12, 13, 16, 17, 18) 

Trichoderma album Preuss 


Description of species 

I. Fungi Imperfecti. Acrostalagmus cinnabarinus and Alternaria tenuis 
appeared in about a dozen plates inoculated from each sample by the 
indirect method, but neither species grew within twenty-four hours in 
plates inoculated by the direct method. Both have previously been 
reported from soil. The Botrytis cinerea strain appeared in about half 
the “direct method” plates, and in nearly every plate inoculated by 
the indirect method, and seems to be characteristic of this soil. 

The green Trichoderma spp., however, were by far the most abun¬ 
dant, occurring in every plate and overgrowing the cultures so 
rapidly that it became difficult to isolate the other fungi present. 
A number of strains were isolated, but all of them fell distinctly into 
one or other of the two species T. lignorum and T. Koningi, differing 
only very slightly in colour and spore size. All the strains referable to 
T. lignorum, when grown on Gzapek’s agar or glucose-peptone agar, 
show a strong tendency to submerged growth, with a rather sparse, 
cobwebby, white aerial mycelium. On malt-extract agar the aerial 
mycelium is more strongly developed. Small tufts of conidiophores 
appear after about three days’ growth, and become green as the 
conidia develop. These tufts may appear first at the centre of the 
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colony, or may not be formed until the mycelium reaches the edge of 
the dish, when a peripheral zone of tufts appears. In some strains the 
tufts are more or less uniformly scattered over the surface of the 
colony, while in others, especially on glucose-peptone agar, there is a 
distinct tendency to zonation. The bright green colour of the colony 
darkens with age. The dichotomously branching (occasionally tri- 
chotomous) conidiophores bear heads of about fifteen globose, bright 
green conidia, average diameter 2*8/x. (One strain has slightly larger 
conidia, diameter 3*o-3'5ft.) On pieces of sterile pinewood the 
fungus spreads rapidly, conidia appearing in four to five days, and 
after fourteen days the wood is covered with dark green, powdery 
growth. 

The mycelium of the strains of T. Koningi resembles that of T, lignorum 
at first. After seven to eight days’ growth dense tufts of conidiophores 
appear. These tufts are large and cushion-like, often 2-3 mm. diameter, 
and at first arc separated by areas of more or less sterile mycelium. 
Later, as they become more numerous and increase in size, they be¬ 
come aggregated together and the culture becomes more uniform in 
appearance. They are bright green, and do not darken much with 
age. The conidial heads resemble those of T. lignorum^ but the conidia 
are ellipsoid, average size 2-5x3*5/11, and are much less deeply 
coloured when seen under the microscope. 

On wood the growth is slower than that of J*. lignorum, a few tufts 
of conidiophores appearing in. about ten days. 

A white Trichoderma was isolated about twelve times from samples 
A and B, by the indirect method. The mycelium resembles the green 
Trichoderma spp. in mode of growth, but is more delicate. After about 
seven days, white, sparsely distributed, conidial tufts, appear. These 
tufts consist of branching conidiophores, resembling those of the other 
species of Trichoderma, interspersed with single, spirally-twisted, 
septate hairs which project beyond the surface of the tuft. The conidia 
are colourless, globose and small, average diameter 2-0/1 (rarely 
elliptical 2x3/1). The .size and form of the conidia, and the charac¬ 
teristic hairs, suggest that this fungus is the T album described by 
Preuss (1851). Dale (1912) isolated a white Trichoderma which she 
described under the name of T. album Preuss, but in her strain the 
spores were usually triangular, and the characteristic hairs described 
by Preuss were absent. Jensen (1931) reports, but does not describe, 
a Trichoderma album from a Danish soil, and other investigators have 
also reported the occurrence of white forms in various soils. * 

II. Aspergilli and Penicillia. The only Aspergillus found in any of 
the plates was A, Svdowi, which appeared four or five times in plates 
from sample A only. It can hardly be regarded as characteristic of 

* Trichoderma, when kept in culture for o 'veral months appears to have a 
tendency to lose its power of sporulation. 
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this soil. A strain of Penicillium cyclopeum Westling was found in 
sample B only, and was not frequent. It showed very marked core- 
mium formation on malt extract agar and on bread. 

Five other strains of Penicillium were isolated repeatedly from both 
soil samples by the indirect method (isolates 12, 13, 16, 17 and 18). 

Penicillium (no. 13) is a member of the group Monoverticillata 
stricta-floccosa, with smooth, globose conidia 2 *0-2 *5)4 in diameter. 
This strain closely resembles P, restrictum Gillman & Abbott, but 
differs in having smooth conidia. 

Penicillium (no. 16) is a member of the group Biverticillata- 
symmetrica, and appears to belong to the P. luteum series. The conidio- 
phores have an average diameter of 2*4/x, bearing metulae 8-9/x long 
and sterigmata 6-8/x long. The conidia are smooth, oval, i*8-2*5/x in 
diameter. 

The remaining three Penicillia (nos. 12, 17, 18) are members of the 
P. Pfefferianum series, closely allied to P. spinulosum and differing from 
each other chiefly in colour. No. 12 has divergent chains of globose, 
faintly spinulose conidia of average diameter 3-o/x. In no. 17 the 
chains of conidia tend to adhere in columns, while the conidia them¬ 
selves resemble in size and form those of no. 12. No. 18 has divergent 
chains of spinulose conidia, globose or rarely elliptical, from 2/x 
diameter to 3*6 x 4-3^1. 


Isolate 


Table I 

Conidial areas 

Reverse 

Penicillium no. 

12 

Tea-green XLVII 25"" /, 

Light olive-grey LI 23"" dy 
later cinnamon drab XLVI 

13"" 

Creamy 

Penicillium no. 

13 

later deep greyish olive XL VI 

2 1 "" i 

Glaucous XLVIII 37"" / to 

Penicillium no. 16 

dawn grey LII 35'"" d 
Asphodel-green XLI 29'" to 

Primrose-yellow XXX 23"' d 

Penicillium no. 

17 

pois-green XLI 29'" i 

Russian green XLIl 37'" t, 

Light pinkish cinnamon 

Penicillium no. 

18 

later slate-olive XLVII 29"'' i 

Dusky blue-green XXXIII 

XXIX 15" dy later mikado 
brown XXIX 13" i to 
chocolate XXVIII 7" m 
Primuline yellow XVI 19' 

Penicillium no. 

>9 

39" 

Deep bluish grey-green XLI I 

Pinkish buff XXIX 17" d, 
later snuff brown XXIX 

15" 


41'" i 


III. Mucorales. Four members of the Mucorales isolated were 
readily identified as Mucor Rammanianus MoelL, Zygorhyncus Moelleri 
VuilL, Absidia spinosa Lendn., and Rhizopus nigricans Ehrenb. 

Only the (+) strain of the Rhizopus was found. The Absidia and M, 
Rammanianus occurred several times in plates inoculated by the in¬ 
direct method from both samples, but were not obtained by the direct 
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method. Jensen also failed to obtain M. Rammanianus by the direct 
method, for it grows slowly and is quickly overrun by other Mucors 
and by the Trichodermae, but it appears to be a characteristic 
member of the flora of pinewood soil. 

The remaining two species of Mucor (isolates nos. 3 and 6) do not 
correspond exactly with the descriptions of any known species, but 
agree sufficiently closely with M. sylvatkus Hagem and M, hiemalis 
Wehm. to be regarded as strains of these species. 

Mucor no. 3 most nearly resembles M, sylvaticus, a species found by 
Hagem in pine forest soil in Norway, differing from it chiefly in the 
sm^er size of the sporangia and the greater average size of the spores. 
It forms on bread a white turf 1*5-2 cm. in height, turning greyish 
with age. The sporangiophores, of average diameter 6*5 /a, show 
sparse cymose branching. (Lendner describes the branching of M, 
sylvaticus as racemose, Hagem as cymose.) The sporangia are 25-60^, 
mostly 30/i diameter (Af. sylvaticus Hagem has sporanpa 45-70/x in 
diameter; Lendner states that the average diameter is 44/x, rather 
larger than the sporangia of the strain here described), membrane 
diffluent leaving a collarette, columella oval to spherical 7 x lo/x to 
25X30/X. 

Spores sometimes round, more often oval or elliptical, average size 
5 x6*6/x (Hagem describes the spores of M, sylvaticus as shortly 
cylindrical with rounded ends, 2*5-3‘5 x 3*5-5ft, Lendner as oval or 
subcylindrical, very unequal in size, 2 x 4/x to 3 x 5/i, Zycha (1935) 
as oval or cylindrical, 2*5-3*5 x 4~5/x, sometimes as large as 4*5 x 7^1.) 
Chlamydospores are produced in the submerged mycelium, and are 
spherical, smooth-walled, 6*5-23/4 diameter. Numerous azygospores 
with encrusted membranes, 30-70/4 in diameter, are produced, fre¬ 
quently in pairs. 

Mucor no. 6 appears to be a strain of M, hiemalis Wehm. It forms on 
bread a yellowish white turf about i *5 cm. high. The sporangiophores 
are most frequently simple, but occasionally show racemose branch¬ 
ing. Sporangia 18-60/4 diameter, mostly about 45/4 (rather smaller 
than those of typical M, hiemalis). Membrane diffluent, leaving a 
collarette. Columella oval, average size 18x21/4. Spores mostly 
elliptical, and very variable in size, from 3 x 4*5/4 to 6x10*5/4. 
Chlamydospores produced occasionally, spheric^ or oval, 16-27/4 
in diameter. When plated out with (+) and (-) strains of M. hiemdis 
Wehm., this strain reacts with the (-) strain producing normal 
zygospores. 

Of the two Mortierella spp. isolated, one agrees very closely with the 
description of M, hygrophila Linneman, differing chiefly in the smaller 
size of the spores. This species was found by Linneman (1936) in 
pinewood and other soils, and in cultures of aquatic fungi. According 
to her description, the submerged mycelium, in culture on solid 
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media, forms broad, distinct zones or patches. The pure white aerial 
mycelium, which reaches a height of 1*5 cm., is richly branched and 
forms flocculent columns or a dense homogeneous mass. 

The sporangiophores arise from stolon-like hyphae, and branch 
cymosely, the branches diverging at an angle of 45°. There may be 
as many as twenty branches, and cross-walls may be formed. Branch¬ 
ing is especially profuse in water-culture. The sporangiophores may 
be up to I mm. long, usually 200-400/-t, but are sometimes small, thin 
and fragile. Columella oidy slightly arched, membrane diffluent 
leaving a collarette. The strain isolated by me agrees closely with the 
above description, but while the spores of the typical M, hygrophila 
are described as “irregular, round or oval, with a central oil drop, 
diameter, mostly ib/x”, those of the strain in question are 
mostly oval, and measure 6-8/x to 12X14/X, rarely attaining a 
diameter of i6/x. The number of spores in the sporangium varies 
greatly. Elongated chlamydospores, variable in size and shape, are 
found in old cultures. 

The second Mortierella does not correspond with any species 
hitherto described. On bread a dense, cottony white turf about 
1-5 cm. high is formed, while on malt-extract agar and similar media 
there is a tendency to submerged growth with irregular tufts and 
patches of aerial mycelium. Sporangiophores usually simple but 
sometimes cymosely branched, 100-300/x long, tapering from io-25/x 
diameter at the base to 5-8/x at the apex. There is sometimes, but not 
always, a constriction below the sporangium resembling that in M. 
strangulata van Tiegh. Sporangia are not abundant. They arc 
spherical, 20-30/x in diameter, with a diffluent membrane. No beisal 
collarette appears to be left. Spores elliptical, average size 10 x 12/x. 
Zygospores rather sparsely produced on malt agar, more abundant 
on corn meal agar and Czapek’s agar, colourless, smooth-walled, 
100-150/X diameter. A thick hyphal sheath gives a totzJ diameter of 
0*5 mm. or more. A very characteristic feature is the production of 
numerous spherical, smooth-walled gemmae, 35-50/x in diameter, 
which are particularly abundant on malt agar. They are borne either 
on short, .slender, erect branches of the mycelium (resembling, apart 
from their smooth walls, the stylospores of other species of Morti¬ 
erella) or in intercalary positions on the submerged mycelium. The 
name M. gemmifera is suggested by this characteristic. 

Diagnosis. Mortierella gemmifera sp. nov. Mycelio denso, albido; 
hyphis sporangiferis interdum cymose ramosis, sed plerumque simpli- 
cibus, 100-300/X altis, versus apicem sensim attenuatis ab io-25/x ad 
5-8/X diam.; sporangis pallidis, globosis, 20-30/x diam.; cuticulo 
diffluente, collari basilari haud persistente; sporis ellipsoidiis 10 x 12/x 
diam. Zygosporis in “malt agar” et “cornmeal agar” bene evolutis, 
sphaericis, hyalinis, levibus, ioo-150/x diam., cum vagina hyphali 
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0*5 mm. Gemmis in “malt agar” optime evolutis, sphaericis, Icvibus, 
35-50/X diam., cum denso protoplasmate et guttulis olci. 

IV. The sterile mycelium appeared after several days in plates 
inoculated directly with soil, and also in several plates inoculated by 
the indirect method. It consists of fine, branching septate hyphae, 
and is white at first, later turning yellow. On Czapek’s agar the re¬ 
verse of the colony is at first pale yellow, rapidly becoming deep rose- 
pink, while on malt agar the reverse changes from yellow to orange. 
This fungus may be the vegetative mycelium of a Basidiomycete, 
possibly mycorrhizal. 


Summary 

Twenty-one species, belonging to eleven genera, were isolated from 
samples of pinewood soil. Trt^derma spp. and Botrytis cinerea pre¬ 
ponderated, followed by Penicillia and members of the Mucorales. 

Most of Ae species have been found in various soils by other in¬ 
vestigators, and may be regarded as characteristic of acid forest soils 
in temperate climates. There appeared to be little or no difference 
between samples taken at four-inch and at ten-inch depths, the same 
species being present in both samples. 

A new species of Mortierella is described. 
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A STUDY OF UROMYCES SCIRPI BURR. 

By MARGARET FORT 

(With Plate IV and 11 Text-figurfes) 

^ Introduction 

Uromyces Scirpi Burr, is a heteroecious eu-form. The two stages 
of its life history were first connected in 1890, when Plowright found 
that Aecidium Glaucis B.nd Uromyces lineolatuSy infecting Glaux maritima 
and Scirpus maritimus respectively, were really part of the same fungus. 
In 1904, Sydow described the aecidial stage as occurring on Hippuris 
and various Umbellifers, amongst which was Oenanthe crocata, as well 
as on Glaux maritima. Grove (1913) described the aecidial stage ap¬ 
pearing on G. maritima^ but quoted Sydow as to the variety of hosts 
it might affect. In 1934, Grove and Chesters described the occurrence 
of the aecidial stage on G. maritima at Gorleston in Norfolk, though not 
on supposedly susceptible Umbellifers and Hippuris vulgaris which 
grew nearby, and also the appearance, at Saltash, in Cornwall, of 
aecidia on Oenanthe crocata, but none on Glaux maritima which grew in 
the neighbourhood. 

In 1938, aecidia, uredospores and teleutospores, the former on 
Oenanthe crocata and the latter on Scirpus maritimus were found at the 
estuary of the River Eden in Fife. These agreed with the description 
given in Grove (1913) under Uromyces Scirpi Burr. This was the first 
record of the rust from Scotland (Macdonald, 1939). No infection 
of the neighbouring Glaux was seen. Work on the rust was therefore 
undertaken to determine the host relationships and to study certain 
aspects of the life history of the fungus. 

Methods 

Pieces of Oenanthe crocata and Scirpus maritimus material were fixed 
with Ble’s fixative, or alcohol-form^n-acetic no. 2 (Rawlins, 1933). 
Some of the material was imbedded in paraffin, and microtomed at 
i5/Lt thick, and some was hand-sectioned. The stains used were 
Haidcnhain’s iron-alum-haematoxylin, counterstained with Congo 
red in clove oil. As, however, the Congo red did not give good results, 
iron-alum-haematoxylin was used alone, and found to be very satis¬ 
factory. Sections were also stained with alcoholic safranin, and 
aqueous safranin counterstained with light green in clove oil. Cotton 
blue in lactic acid was used for mounting some hand-sections as it 
shows up hyphae very dearly. 
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Inoculation experiments 

Inoculation experiments were begun as soon as teleutospores from 
Scirpus, which had been kept in a tin outside all winter, had begun 
to germinate. 

The time of germination was determined by mounting scrapings 
from teleutosori in drops of sterile water, on slides placed in Petri 
dishes, lined with damp filter-paper. This was done in October, 
January, February, the dishes usually being kept in the laboratory; 
though on one occasion two were placed outside. It was not till the 
thirteenth of February that general germination commenced, though 
one germinating tcleutospore was seen in November and several on 
the ninth of January. Germination in all dishes took place at ap¬ 
proximately the same time, whether set up in October, January, or 
February, whether placed outside or inside. I'hough there had just 
been a spell of hard frost, followed by several days mild weather, this 
would seem to have little bearing on the phenomenon, as some of the 
material had been artificially frozen in October, by surrounding it 
with pieces of ice, with no consequent effect on the time of germina¬ 
tion. Also some of the teleutospores, i.c. those which were set up in 
October, had not been subjected to frost, as they were kept in the 
laboratory. 

Germinating uredospores were also seen on the thirteenth of 
February. 

Three methods of inoculation were tried. The first consisted of 
placing a suspension of teleutospores in water on the leaves of a potted 
Oenanthe crocata plant, which had been well-watered. The second con¬ 
sisted of placing pieces of well-soaked teleutospore-bearing material 
on the surface of the soil of a similar plant. After both these methods 
the plant was kept under a bell-jar for a day to facilitate the germina¬ 
tion of the basidiospores and entrance of mycelium. As these were 
both unsuccessful they were abandoned in favour of a third, which 
was that used by Lamb (1935). This method was used principally 
with teleutospores, and so was used to inoculate Oenanthe crocata and 
Glaux maritima plants. The inoculation of the Glaux plants was un¬ 
successful, but that of the Oenanthe plants highly successful. 

Table I shows the number (T cxperimeiUs done, and the time taken 
after inoculation for each infection to appear. 


Table I. Infection of Oenanthe crocata 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Date of inoculation 

23 February 
I o April 
12 April 
14 April 
20 May 


Date of infection 

13 March 
24 'Xpril 
24 Ap' il 
24 April 
26 May 


Time taken 

18 days 
14 days 
12 days 
10 days 
6 days 


7-2 
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Text-fig. I. Transverse section of Qemnthe crocata petiole with aecidium opening inwards 
instead of outwards, aeridiospore (o.), aecidial chains (n.c.), cortex (r.), hyphal weft 
pith (/).), pseudoperidium X960, 



Text-fig. 2. Transverse section part of spermogonium. Epidermal cell (e.), host cell {h.c.), 
host nucleus (A.n.), ostiole (e.), paraphysis (/>.), spermatial hypha composed of long 
and smaller cell {s.h. i), spermatial nypha with spore forming at end {s.h. 2), 
spermatial hypha with division of nucleus {s,h. 3), spermatial hypha full of 
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Text-fig. 9 Text-fig. 11 


Text-fig. 6^. Host cell {h.c.) from just under spermogonium (y.) showing multmuclcatc 
haustorium (A.), x 960. 

Text-fig. 7. Host cell {h.c.) with haustorium (A.) near the nucleus (A.«.). xgfio. 

Text-fig. 8. Group of multinucleate paraphyses from ostiole of a spermogomum. x o^o. 
Text-fig. 9. Paraphysis from the same spermogonium as those in fig. 8 with spermatia (j.) 
attached, x 960. 

Text-%. 10. Uredospores, germ pore (g./>.)> germ lube {g.t.), x 380. 

'fext^^. 11, Teleutospores, geim pore (g.p.), germ tube (g.), pedicel (/>). x 380, 
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Infection is marked by a yellowing of the plant tissues, and fol¬ 
lowed by the appearance of spermogonia. These appeared on the 
dates given above under “Date of infection” as minute orange dots, 
and opened the following day, when drops of exudate were dis¬ 
tinguished. When viewed from the side the paraphyses can be seen 
projecting beyond the epidermis. A flower-like odour has been men¬ 
tioned as emanating from spermogonia but none could be detected 
here. The spermogonia are produced in patches, usually about seven 
in a group. 

About the twenty-second day the first signs of accidia are seen, and 
these open about eight days later. A noticeable feature of their 
position is that they tend to grow in the furrow of the petiole or on the 
ridges, and in the leaf, on the veins. 

Lamb’s method was also used for inoculating Scirpus seedlings by 
means of uredospores, but as these were rather scarce the extra pre¬ 
caution of obtaining them from scrapings froni teleutosori and trans¬ 
ferring them in a drop of water to the Scirpus plant was taken. No 
infection was obtained from this experiment. Inoculation of Scirpus 
by aecidiospores from Oenanihe crocata was done by leaving a Scirpus 
plant in a cool frame where the infected Oenanihe plants were kept. 
Uredosori were first seen on the Scirpus plant on i June, but no time 
taken for infection to develop after inoculation can be given as the 
time of inoculation is uncertain. 

General description of rust 

The spermogonia and aecidia of the rust occur on the petioles and 
leaves of Oenanihe crocata, as minute dots. The spermogonia are 
orange, and visible chiefly because of the drop of sticky secretion 
which they exude. They appear in groups. The accidia too, are 
orange, and are cup-shaped, occurring in groups. The tissues round 
the accidia tend to be swollen and yellowed. In some places, par¬ 
ticularly on a dying leaf, green lines are present round the infected 
areas. It has been suggested (Rice, 1935) that such lines are due to 
the fungus actually having a beneficial effect on the host cells, and 
stimulating the protoplast and hence the chloroplasts. 

Spermogonia .and aecidia tend to grow on the collcnchymatous 
ridges of the petiole. This is especially noticeable in the former. When 
not on the ridges they are situated in the furrow on the upper side. 
The presence in the furrow of spermogonia may be due to the effect 
of gravity on drops of water present on the plant when inoculated. 
This is confirmed by the appearance of large infections, where two 
leaflets meet the petiole in such 1 way as to present a hollow in which 
water would be expected to collect. 

In transverse section, of the petiole o* leaf, the spermogonia appear 
as flask-shaped structures opening to the outside. In the leaf the 
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spermogonia, though more frequent on the upper side, are not con¬ 
fined to it, but occur on the lower as well. They have a tendency in 
the leaf to grow on the veins. 

In a transverse section of the petiole the aecidia open to the outside 
(PL IV, fig. i), as a rule, but occasionally they are found inside the 
tissues, particularly in the aerenchymatous pith, where they occupy 
an air space (PL IV, fig. 2). One was found growing the normal 
depth below the epidermis but opening inwards instead of outwards 
(Text-fig. i). This would appear to confirm Colley’s opinion (1917), 
that aecidia produced in the pith or cortex are abnormalities with no 
special morphological significance. A possibility, suggested by the 
fact that aecidia in the pith open into the air spaces, is that the 
accidium originated near one of the occasional cortical air spaces and, 
taking the path of least resistance, opened into it. 

Aecidiospore measurements were 20-28x16-26/4. Grove (1913) 
gives the following figures: 16-24 ^ 14-20/x. 

The uredo- and teleutosori appear on both sides of the leaves, on 
the leaf sheaths, and the inflorescence stalks of Scirpus maritimus as 
brown streaks. The uredosori are lighter in colour than the teleutosori. 

Uredospores are globose to ovate and yellowish brown. The outer 
coat bears minute protuberances. There are three equatorial germ 
pores. Spore measurements obtained were 22-30 x 18-21 /t (22-25 ^ 
16-25/4 Grove). On germinating they produce a thin-walled germ 
tube from one of the germ pores. The germ tube soon becomes 
septate (Text-fig. 10). 

Teleutospores are borne in dark brown sori. The spores are pale 
brown, smooth and club-shaped. They taper above to the apical germ 
pore. The wall round this is thickened. The pedicels are brownish and 
persistent. The measurements of these spores are 27-48x13-21/4 
(26-45 ^ ^5~2I/4 Grove). On germination the teleutospore produces 
a hyaline tube from the germ pore at the upper end of the spore 
(Text-fig. ii). This tube bears sterigmata and basidiospores. 

Cytology of the rust 

The internal appearance of petioles or leaves of Oenanthe crocata is 
more or less normd in a fairly heavy infection, except for the fungal 
threads which traverse and often fill the intercellular spaces (PL IV, 
fig. 2). This is especially so in the pith, where air spaces abound, but 
in a very heavy infection the spaces may be so filled that the indi¬ 
vidual host cells are^ isolated in the ftmgal wefts. These host cells 
appear quite healthy. Invasion of the host cells takes place by 
haustoria. As a rule these are simple, allantoid structures full of 
protoplasm (Text-fig. 5), though a compound one was found at the 
base of a spermogonium (Text-fig. 6). No effect on the host nucleus 
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is visible. No sheath was seen round the haustoria (Text-figs. 5-7). 
The hyphae tend to be irregular in outline and branching. Particu¬ 
larly in the air spaces of the pith they are covered with minute, 
shining globules. As it has been found that accumulation of starch is 
a characteristic of infection by some rusts (Gwynne-Vaughan & 
Barnes, 1937), these were tested for starch but the result was negative. 

In preparations where aecidial infection was heavy, large cells 
were frequently found, elongated at right angles to the epidermis, and 
giving the appearance of palisade cells. These occurred in the cortex 
and seemed to take the place of the assimilating cells of a normal 
petiole. They contained no chloroplasts and occurred where there 
were several aecidia in close proximity to one another (PL IV, fig. i 
and Text-fig. 3). They were not seen where spermogonia were pro¬ 
duced. It is probable that these cells, together with large quantities 
of mycelium, are the cause of the hypertrophy of the host and being 
free of chlorophyll, account for the yellow appearance of infected 
areas. 

The spermogonium is composed of spermatial hyphae which grow 
in from the closely intertwined hyphal netv\ ork which surrounds the 
spermogonium. The hyphae are thus arranged to form a globose 
structure, which has a cavity in the centre. Each spermatial hypha 
consists of a long cell, containing one nucleus (Text-fig. 2). There 
may be in addition, a small cell at the base of a long one. These long 
cells, besides containing one nucleus, have varying amounts of cyto¬ 
plasm, according as the hypha is young or old. In the formation of 
a spermatium the cytoplasm moves up to the top of the hypha, and 
the nucleus divides into two, one part moving up to the tip of the 
spermatial hypha. There a cell wall is formed and the spore is cut off. 
This spore, the spermatium, is an oval thin-walled body with a large 
nucleus and very little cytoplasm. The spermatia fill the cavity in the 
spermogonium, and are carried out of it in a sticky secretion. The 
origin of this exudate is obscure, but it is here suggested that certain 
cells which are full of cytoplasm, and interspersed with the spermatial 
hyphae may form it. The opening of the spermogonium to the outside 
is small, and is lined with paraphyses, which resemble the spermatial 
hyphae very closely, but which are sterile. They turn outwards 
through the ostiole, and project through it in a brush-like tuft, giving 
the spermogonium its flask-shaped appearance. In some preparations 
spermogonia were found in wluch the paraphyses blocked the ostiole, 
and the exudate was dried on the surface of the leaf. Spermogonia of 
this type have been considered as dead (Allen, 1933). Spermatia were 
seen adhering to paraphyses in some spermogonia (Text-fig. 9), but 
there was no indication whether they were products of that particular 
spermogonium or of another. Paraphyses were also found with 
several nuclei, sometimes as many as five being present (Text-fig. 8). 
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Paraphyscs containing many nuclei have been suggested as a possible 
means of entrance of the spermatia (Allen, 1933). 

Apart from the paraphyses, this stage of the fungus was uninucleate. 

In some sections, immature accidia were seen. These were com¬ 
posed of a hyphal weft, the cells of which contain cytoplasm, sur¬ 
mounted by large cells, which are more or less empty, and are called 
sterile or buffer cells (Text-fig. 3). The function of these cells is 
thought to be that of crushing the host cells of the cortex, thus making 
way for the aecidial chains which develop from the sporogenous layer. 
These aecidia are uninucleate but may have occasional binucleate 
cells in them. The aecidial primordia originate about five cell-layers 
below the epidermis. 

Mature aecidia are cup-shaped structures. They consist of basipetal 
chains bearing aecidiospores (Text-fig. 4). Each chain consists of a 
large elongated cell, the basal or fertile cell, which arises at right 
angles to the tangential cells of the hyphal weft, and which bears a 
globular spore mother cell above it. Both the basal cell, and the spore 
mother cell, are binucleate. Each spore mother cell abstricts aecidio¬ 
spores, each of which cuts off from its base a small intercalary cell. 
The intercalary cells, as the aecidiospores attain maturity, degenerate 
and finally disintegrate. Suggestions of two-legged cells, found in 
other rusts, were seen here too, but were very occasional. The 
aecidial chains are enclosed in a pseudoperidium, composed of 
roundish cells tending to be polygonal, which seem empty, and re¬ 
semble the aecidiospores in arrangement and size. No intercalary 
cells were seen associated with them. 

The cells of the mycelium on Scirpus maritimus arc binucleate. 

Conclusion 

Attempts to produce aecidia of Uromyces Scirpi on Glaux maritima, 
by inoculation with teleutospores, failed repeatedly and no natural 
infections were found though the Scirpus and Glaux hosts grow close 
together. On the other hand, aecidia were easily produced on Oenanthe 
crocata by artificial means and are found freely in nature in the same 
places when Glaux remains uninfected. It seems clear, therefore, that 
Uromyces Scirpi is a rust which shows specialization in the aecidial 
stage and that the form of the rust which occurs on Oenanthe will not 
infect Glaux maritima. The presence of germinating urcdosporcs on 
Scirpus maritimus, in the early spring, indicates how it is possible for 
the aecidial stage to be cut out. Once this break in habit has occurred 
the chance of the introduction of a new aecidial host must be greatly 
increased. 

Observations made on the rust on Oenanthe crocata showed that bi¬ 
nucleate cells regularly make their first appearance at the base of the 
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developing aecidium. The spermogonia normally are uninucleate 
except for the paraphyses. These arc frequently binuclcate or multi- 
nucleate. Spermatia arc often seen adhering to them and fusions 
apparently occur. Though it is impossible to prove the origin of such 
spermatia it is probable that some come from other spermogonia and 
that, after one comes in contact with a paraphysis, its single nucleus 
passes in. The products of the division of such a nucleus could reach, 
by migration, the aecidial primordium with its uninucleate cells and 
there initiate the binucleate phase as, for cxc^mple, in the manner 
described for Puccinia Phragmilis by Lamb. 

Summary 

1. All stages of Uromyces Scirpi have been found near St Andrews. 
Uredo- and teleutospores on Scirpus mariti'nus; spermogonia and 
aecidia on Oenanthe crocala. No accidia were present on Glaux 
maritima. 

2. Inoculation experiments repeatedly brought about infection of 
Oenanthe but not of Glaux. Scirpus maritimu^ was artificially infected 
from Oenanthe crocata. 

3. The mycelium on Scirpus maritimus is binucleate, that on Oenanthe 
crocata is uninucleate till after the production of spermatia. Multi- 
nucleate spermogonial paraphyses are often found with adhering 
spermatia. Binucleate cells appear regularly in the base of the de¬ 
veloping aecidium and the aecidiospores are binucleate. 

/[. It is suggested that the aecidia found on Oenanthe crocata belong 
to a different specialized race of Uromyces Scirpi from those occurring 
on Glaux maritima elsewhere. Further, that the binucleate condition 
is due to the migration to the aecidial initials of the products of the 
nucleus of a spermatium which has fused with and entered one of the 
spermogonial paraphyses. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the supervision received and the 
facilities placed at her disposal in the Botany Department of the 
University, St Andrews. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE IV 

Fig. I. 'fransversc section of Oenanihe crocata petiole showing three aecidia (a) in the 
furrow, and palisade-like cells (^.f.). X67. 

Fig. 2. As in lig. 1, showing internal aecidium (a), elongated cells (#’.f.), hyphal network 
under the aecidium (A), hyphal wefts in air spaces in the pith {h.w.). x 67. 
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EXAMINATION OF AECIDIUM LEUCOSPER- 
MUM D.C. FROM SCOTLAND 

By E. O. CALLEN, Ph.D. 

Deparhnent of Mycology, University of Edinburgh 

(With I Text-figure) 

In the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, there is a patch of 
Anemone nemorosa infected with Aecidium leucospt. mum, which has been 
there for at least twelve years, but with no sign of other spore stages 
on the surrounding plants. This species is well known on account of 
its repeating aecidium, but in the course of four years’ observations, 
the fungus has not been observed to spread to other plants of Anemone 
in the same bed. 

Dowson (1912), working on Aecidium leucospermum from Anemone 
nemorosa collected near Hamburg, found that the mycelium was 
perennial in the rhizome, though otherwise quite normal, for the 
mycelial cells were uninucleate, and the peridial cells and aecidio- 
spores were all binucleate. Kursanow (1917) on the other hand, 
worked on material from Anemone ranunculoides collected in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Moscow, and found that there were two distinct forms, 
which grew on separate plants. In the uninucleate form, a re¬ 
latively large number of aecidiosporcs (up to 5 %) were binucleate, 
but in most of these the binucleate condition was secondary, that is to 
say, an occasional spore in a uninucleate chain was binucleate. There 
were, however, a few chains in which all the spores were binucleate, 
and these arose from binucleate basal cells. 

The nuclear condition of the Scottish material therefore seemed 
worth investigation, especially because re-infection of the Anemone is 
almost unknown. 

On the Scottish material, spermogonia were produced at the be¬ 
ginning of March, and were fully mature towards the end of the 
month. They occurred on the upper surface of the leaf, and shrivelled 
up towards the end of April. The aecidia were first visible to the raked 
eye about the end of March, and reached maturity a month later. 
They were plentiful but were at first to be found only on the lower 
surface of the leaf, though a few were later produced on the upper 
surface. Neither Dowson nor Kursanov^ mentioned the spermogonia, 
though they have been recorded by other investigators. 
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An examination of the aecidia showed that the spores were uni¬ 
nucleate, with an occasional chain of binuclcate spores. Some 
aecidia had no binucleatc chains in them, whilst others had three or 
even four binucleate chains, and as Kursanow observed, these were 
distinguishable from the uninucleate ones by their greater height in 
the earlier stages of development of the aecidium. The binucleate 
spores can usually be distinguished by their greater size. 

On several occasions a binucleatc spore was observed, which could 
not be traced to any binucleatc chain, and which appeared to be the 
terminal spore of a uninucleate chain. One of these spores, which, 
owing to its size could be described as a mammoth spore, appeared 
to have originated from the fusion of the terminal cells of two uni- 



Fig. 1. Aecidium leucoipermumy chains of aecidiosporcs. x 440. 

nucleate chains. The other binucleatc terminal spores apparently did 
not arise in this way. Kursanow figured a uninucleate chain with a 
single binucleate spore in the centre. This has also been observed in 
the Scottish material, though not nearly as frequently as Kursanow 
states. In the Russian material of Aecidium leucospermum, Kursanow 
stated that the predominant type of binucleate spore was of this latter 
type, that is, single spores in uninucleate chains. This was not so with 
the Scottish material however, where whole binucleate chains were 
the predominant type. 

An examination of the peridial cells, showed that they were uni¬ 
nucleate as was to be expected. With regard to the Anemone leaves. 
Grove (1913) stated (p. 331): “The leaves become longer, narrower 
and of a paler green, and are borne on longer petioles. Thev are often 
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divided into more segments than the normal leaves.’* This was not so 
in the Edinburgh material. The leaves were smaller and of a paler 
green, but were certainly not divided into more segments, nor were 
the petioles longer. Each normal Anemone leaf is built up of three 
leaflets, with two of them usually very deeply cut, making it look like 
five leaflets. In infected specimens the three leaflets were still pro¬ 
duced, but were not nearly so deeply cut, and there were fewer lobes 
on each segment. The petioles were shorter, or at most as long as those 
of the uninfected plants surrounding them, though other material of 
Aecidium leucospermum collected in Scotland showed the longer petioles. 

Kursanow found that the uninucleate spores germinated readily in 
a damp chamber, but infection experiments on Anemone ranunculoides 
and Sorbus Aucuparia (the alternate host of Aecidium leucospermum- 
Ochropsora Ariae (Fuck.) Ramsb.) all proved negative. Using the 
Scottish material, infection experiments were carried out on young 
trees of Pyrus Malus (cultivated apple) and Sorbus Aucuparia, as well as 
on mature plants of Anemone nemorosa from several sources, but the 
results were entirely negative. Soppit (1893), however, demonstrated 
that re-infcction of the Anemone can be obtained. He expressly stated 
that his attempts to infect mature plants of Anemone nemorosa had been 
unsuccessful, but on using seedling plants, he obtained aecidia on 
them in the following spring. The fact that young plants were used 
has apparently been overlooked by other investigators. It is hoped 
that further infection experiments may be carried out next spring. 

I wish to thank Dr Malcolm Wilson, at whose suggestion this in¬ 
vestigation was carried out. 
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REVIEWS 

Le Genre Mycena. Par Robert Kuhner. Pp. 710. Paris: Paul 
Lechevalier. Frs. 300. 

Dr R. Kuhner, has produced a remarkable monograph, one which will be the 
standard work on the genus Mycena for many years to come; all that is missing is 
coloured plates of the species—we hope they will be forthcoming in a subse¬ 
quent volume. The method followed is unlike that in his monograph of the genus 
Galeray where he was inclined to overload his descriptions with unessential detail. 
The diagnoses are, however, complete, and give a clear view of the species and 
varieties. I’hey are accompanied by line drawings of the microscopic characters, 
and supplemented by drawings and descriptions supplied by eminent colleagues. 
He has not thought it necessary to give an outline of the spore of most of the species; 
an unfortunate omission, in our opinion. The classification is new. The primary 
division is into species with amyloid spores (Eu-Mycena) and non-amyloid spores 
{Para-Mycena), though he has had to place at least two sp>ecies with non-amyloid 
spores in the first group, because they were too nearly related to other species to 
bear separation. Mycena pseudopura Cooke is maintained as a species, the spores not 
turning blue in iodine as contrasted with Af. pura which has amyloid spores. 

Further grouping follows partly the Friesian system with many mcidifications 
based on microscopic characters. Gystidia play a large part in the diagnoses. Our 
only criticism is that in a few species the author has adopted epithets that go 
counter to tradition. A few examples may be given of common species familiar to 
British mycologists: 

M, ammoniaca Fr. becomes M. metata (Fr.?) sensu Schroter. 

M, metata Fr. becomes M. vitrea (Fr.?) var. tenella (Fr.?) sensu Ricken. 

M. vitilis Fr. becomes M, filopes Fr. (ex Bull. ?) sensu Schroter. 

M.jilopes (Bull.) Fr. becomes M, vitilis (Fr. ?) sensu Ricken. 

Dr Kuhner’s explanation of such changes is that he has felt bound to adopt the 
name as applied to the first complete description giving microscopic details. This 
if a sound method, but should hardly be followed where there has been an obvious 
mistake in determination. We are not bound to accept Dr Kuhner’s nomenclature, 
but in using our more traditional names we shall have to make it clear in what 
sense we intend them. 

In the preparation of this monograph the author has used in an impressive 
manner all the technical resources open to modern mycologists. Fortunately, this 
technique is not necessary for the determination of sp)ccies. 'Fwo general keys are 
provided, and keys to each group which we have found very helpful. 

Kuhner has transferred a large number of Omphalia species to the genus Mycena. 
There were already several Mycenas with decurrent gills; for instance M. rorida, 
M. drierella, M. epipterygia and M. vulgaris, and Fries included many Omphalias in 
his section “ Mycenarii”. On the whole, Kuhner’s view is probably sound, but will 
not appeal to everybody. He has with less justification and rather hesitatingly 
transferred a few species with amyloid spores from other genera, including them in 
a group “ Spuriae”, with the proviso that they may eventually go into independent 
genera. Many American species are described, thanks to the co-operation of Alex. 
H. Smith. Tatin diagnoses of new species appear at the end of the volume. 

In the preface a full account of the genus Mycena is given. The author himself has 
worked out the cytology of a large number of species, and gives a detailed and well 
illustrated account of the nuclear developments. Dr Ren^ Maire provides an 
introduction. The work is indispensable to all serious students of the Agarics. 

A. A. Pearson. 
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Les Champignons Toxiqms, Par R. Dujarrig de la RiviI^re et Roger 
Heim. Paris: L’Encyclopedic Medico-Chirurgicale. 1938. Frs.45. 

The authors of this work have brought together all the available information on 
the subject of the toxic qualities of fungi and the appropriate medical treatment. 
They are well qualified to undertake this task. Dr Heim is the Assistant Director 
of the Cryptogamic Department of the Natural History Museum in Paris, and 
Dr Dujarric de la Riviere, of the Pasteur Institute, has specialized in the treatment 
of fungus poisoning; he discovered, or rather perfected, the serum which seems 
likely to prove the most effective curative agent against poisoning by Amanita 
phalloides and its relatives. A, vertia and A, virosa. The delayed symptoms and the 
complicated effects render medical treatment extremely difficult, and death has 
resulted in at least 50 % of the cases recorded. The seium constitutes the best 
treatment, but the chances of having it available when needed are remote. German 
physicians have experimented with glucose injections, with some good results. 
A successful treatment in 1936 by a French doctor suggests possibilities. Not being 
able to obtain the serum, he gave his patients, every half hour, a glass of cold water 
with a spoonful of sea salt added. The effect was immediate. The patients ceased 
vomiting, rallied, and were ultimately cured. Conlirrn''tion of the results ol* this 
simple treatment is needed. 

Fortunately, the other forms of fungus poisoning are i serious. These forms are 
classified into ten categories, chiefly according to symptoms: whether affecting the 
cell tissues, nervous system, intestines, blood, muscular fibres, lungs, etc. Most 
species possessing some toxic quality come into one only of the categories; a fc*w 
overlap into others. Lepiota helveola sensu lato is attached to the phalloidian 
category, but has not the same catastrophic effects. Deaths are reported from time 
to time as due to the consumption of fungi other than Amanita phalloides, but they 
are rare, and often due to subsidiary causes. Personal idiosyncrasy is doubtless an 
important factor. There is much contradictory evidence as to certain species which 
many people can cat with impunity and even relish, whilst others suHcr serious 
digestive consequences; the mushrooms that turn yellow arc b<‘st known in this 
respect, but other species recommended as edibles are in the same class such as 
Clitocybe nebularis, C. geotropa, Tricholoma irinum, etc. Among the species of Rimula 
all the mild species are good, and the acrid ones either nasty or indig(‘siiblt*; though 
we remember meeting a Lett woman in Epping Forest, gathering Russula ernehca 
for the pot and rejecting all others because her husband preferred it. 

Some species with a sinister reputation have Ixjen rehabilitated in recent yeais, 
such as Amanita mappa and Volvaria speciosa (= F. gloiocephala). The first is not worth 
eating, but harmless, whilst the second is considered of culinary importance in 
some parts of the world. 'Fhe suspect species Lacianus such as L. toiminosus are no 
longer looked upon as dangerous, and Lactarius piperatus is much appreciated by 
many mycophagists. Practically all species of Boletus are edible, even those that 
tuin blue, with the exception of Boletus satanas which is indigestible. 'J'he wildly 
intoxicating effects of Amanita muscaria arc well known, but statistics show that 
Amanita pantherina, which also affects th»* nervous system, has caused more deaths. 
Some of the white species of Clitocybe, especially C. rivulosa and C. dealbata, and many 
species of Inocybe seriously affect the nervous system. Entoloma lividum and Iricho- 
loma tigfinurn produce gastric troubles, and if you want a good purgative, Clavaria 
formosa, Entoloma rhodopolium and E. nidorosum will have the desired effect. Coptinus 
atramentarius does no harm to water drinkers, but may give a bad lime to those who 
drink wine or any other alcoholic Ijevcrage, even some hours aftei wards. Among 
the Discomycetes, Gyromitra esculenta, in spile of its name, has frequently bct -i the 
occasion of serious trouble when consumed fresh without pouring away the water 
it is boiled in; it is, however, perfectly safe in the dried state, and large quantities 
are sold. 

Most of this information was already familiar to mycologists, but it is useful to 
have it epitomized in this volume, which alscj ' »s a complete list of the literature 
and eight coloured plates from the brush of M. Bessin. it is an invaluable addition 
to the library of the mycologist and especially to that of the physician. 

A. A. Pearson. 
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Part II, 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
ON SPECIMENS, SPECIES AND NAMES 

By E. W. mason, M.A., M.Sc., F.L.S. 

Prefacing the first of that succession of addresses which has 
adorned our amateur side, Plowright said straight out, and with en¬ 
gaging candour, that long presidential addresses were rarely inter¬ 
esting; that, dealing as a rule with generalizations, they lacked the 
piquancy of concrete facts; and that, being usually post-prandial, 
they tended to be soporific. To be sure, he spoke of forty years ago, 
and a modern audience may be of tougher fibre; but before we find 
that out, I hasten to thank you for your compliment in electing me 
this year’s president, and then, perhaps as a ship that passes in the 
night, onward to my theme. 

The intention is mainly this: as for nearly twenty years wc have 
together explored the English woods, to-day I would explore with you 
that ground which is common to us all—the just diagnosis of the 
specimens we collect; but especially as that presents itself to the 
modest hewer of wood. Now by the term diagnosis I mean our 
assignment of a specimen to its species, and usually we have plenty of 
species from which to choose. A census of British Pyrenomycetes, for 
instance, shows that 1423 species are already recorded; so I will ap¬ 
proach this subject by inviting you to consider the doubleness inherent 
in this innocent-looking little statement, that some 1400 species have 
been recorded. Let us turn to our classics. 

Here then are two quotations: “When on board H.M.S. Beagle as 
naturalist, I was much struck with certain facts in the distribution of 
the organic beings inhabiting South America. These facts seemed to 
me to throw some light on the origin of species....” And again this: 
“When a species is divided into two or more species, the specific 
epithet must be retained for one of them....” The first quotation you 
will recall is from Mr Darwin, introducing his hypothesis of the origin 
of species by means of natural selection; the second is from Article 52 
of the International Rules of Botanical Nomenclature. 

Now, one might imagine that those who frame these rules sit round 
a room, and watch one of Mr Darwin’s species being divided into two 
or more species; but that is not so. They do their work entirely un¬ 
distracted by the presence of mundane plants, and there is no sort of 
mystery about the origin of the species ^hat they discuss. For there 
are indeed two sorts of species. The first, the real or objective species, 
the sort that has our heart and that Mr Darwin had in mind, consists 
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of real animals or real plants. The second sort, on the other hand, the 
nomenclatural species, is almost entirely an ink-and-paper affair, and 
each of them consists of a Latin specific epithet, at least one human 
author, a date and a description; and if justice had been done, each, 
ere this, would also have been anchored to reality, by the designation of 
its type specimen. Nowit is sometimes claimed, in my view unhappily, 
that a species was created by a botanist; the most that should be said, 
and that in only a few instances, is this: “An apt mind has been stirred 
and has poured itself out nobly in adoration of what it believed that it 
saw.” But we must return to our Pyrenomycetes. 

Let us suppose now that we could make one big pile of all the 
material in the country; that we could sort the plants out correctly 
into their real species; that we then found that we had made exactly 
1400 heaps of plants; and, lastly, that all the plants in each heap 
answered precisely to the description of one of the species in the 
census. Why, then we could say that we had specimens of 1400 real 
species in our country, and that we had the same number of good— 
good enough for us—nomenclatural species on our books. Then for 
the future, and with a good conscience, we could dedicate ourselves 
entirely to the higher mycology. But that time is not yet. 

Assuming then that there is something still to do, and that it is not 
going to be done for us by others, what of the methods! They are 
still, I take it, the same three that were adumbrated by the younger 
Hooker in 1857. He premised that three men were called upon to 
describe the camel. The first embarked forthwith for Egypt, the 
second walked round to the Zoological Gardens, and the third shut 
himself up in his study and thought it out. The first is the way of the 
collector—acquaintance with a full range of specimens as they occur, 
and “camels” I am informed occur in Egypt only as “dromedaries”. 
The second is the way of the experimenter—acquaintance with a few 
specimens under rather controlled conditions. And the third is the 
only way open to us when we arc not acquainted with any specimens 
at all. 

I must pause here lest anyone in this room should be incautiously 
assuming that he has collected Armillaria mellea or Botrytis cinerea. 
The test is indeed a simple one; for if he has, then there is no more 
left in the world for anyone else to collect. When we say, “This is 
Armillaria mellea^\ we are not making a statement of fact; we are 
employing a misleading ellipsis. That name is not the proper name of 
the specimen in our hand; it is the common name of all the speci¬ 
mens of that species—past, present and to be. We mean, “This is a 
specimen of Armillaria mellea^\ or, heeding the admonition that our 
manuscripts must be typed, carefully revised and kept as short as 
possible, “This is an Armillaria mellea^ this some Botrytis cinerea^\ 

While then it is not possible to collect a species, I would still em- 
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ploy this unaccustomed hour in preaching this doctrine—that the 
nearest any of us can get to a real species is in collecting and studying 
a full range of its specimens; that as it is axiomatic for a writer that 
the adjective is the enemy of the noun, so should it be axiomatic 
for us that the taxonomist is the enemy of the real species; and that, 
though book-botany is an excellent walking stick for our foray mem¬ 
bers, it should never be allowed to usurp the place of specimen-botany 
by coming between a naturalist and his specimens. 

To-day, however, we are not thinking of the common or camel 
species: if we were, our specimens would be individuals, and our 
species would be what the books and the American Phytopathological 
Society say they should be—groups of individuals; but the fungus- 
hunters’ specimens are rarely individuals at all, but something else. 

Consider the historical specimen of Clitocybe gilva that was col¬ 
lected at Epping in 1909; and how Mr Gould thought that, if he 
could collect a descendant of that specimen in 1936, it would probably 
be given another name. If, however, twenty-five years later a second 
specimen were collected in about the same nook, it would be 
altogether likely to be another specimen collected from the same 
individual plant, and not a descendant of the first specimen at all. 
So here is a distinction that must be present in our minds when we 
are dealing with many a fungus species. Just as the “individuals” 
that we collect in the field are individual specimens and not individual 
fungi, so the descriptions, given by our favourite authors of the great 
majority of species, are descriptions of individual organs, and again 
not of individual fungi. In practice we never see the individuals, and 
so for us they exist merely as abstract generalizations. 

But, you will say, modern laboratory methods have altered all 
that, and when we grow fungi on transparent media the whole indi¬ 
vidual is laid bare before us. Let us recall then Miss Sampson’s 
account of smuts in culture and how they were not picturesque, but 
were liable to form a grey-brown gelatinous-looking mass, sometimes 
with a corrugated surface resembling miniature mountains and river 
valleys; but how nevertheless one could learn to recognize the face of 
a colony with the accuracy of a farmer who knows his own sheep. 
Now it is all very well to compare a smut colony with a sheep, but no 
farmer has a sheep that he can turn into a thousand more sheep 
which he cannot tell apart—or perhaps into a thousand of the same 
sheep, no one is quite sure which—by shaving pieces off the first and 
planting them. 

It is not clear—it is not indeed—^where one fungus ends and the 
next begins; and that, I suppose. Is why we are wont to refer to all the 
specimens of a fungus species as “the fungus itself”, although one 
fungus does not make a species. 

But the elusiveness of the individual fungus confounds us not only 
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when we are talking about fungi at large; it lays a quite special trap 
for us when we rely on cultures to teach us the limits of a species. We 
are all too prone to think that we can start with one spore or one 
hyphal tip, and that, by growing a room full of subcultures at various 
temperatures and on all sorts of media, we can establish the full 
variation of their species. That, however, would not be so, even if we 
examined all the specimens that we had produced. For if we start 
with one ascospore and make a thousand subcultures, the range of 
specimens we shall observe will not be as that of a thousand ordinary 
sheep; but rather as that proper to a thousandfold identical twins. 
If, on the other hand, we start with one conidium or one hyphal tip, 
our mental picture is a little more hazy; because the specimen, which 
originated our conidium or hyphal tip, may or may not itself have 
originated from the fusion of several ascospores, themselves from dif¬ 
ferent sources. Even then the variation that we shall observe will be 
no more than that proper to a single miscellaneous sheep that has 
had a thousand different opportunities of growing up. If our aim 
then is to establish the full range of a species, we must reconcile our¬ 
selves to the fact that we cannot accomplish it merely by multiplying 
a single specimen ad infinitum. 

As in the delimitation of a species, so for the diagnosis of specimens, 
the value of cultures has been overrated; and mycologists are still 
with us who think that it is more scientific to name a fungus in a test- 
tube than a fungus as it occurs. But the surest basis of the art of. 
diagnosis is unchanging and is this: the matching of good specimens 
of the species to be named against good specimens that have already 
been correctly named. If a collector wishes anything that he collects 
to be matched with named material of a species, he should include 
ample good sporing material in that state in which specimens of that 
species were first collected and described. Lacking that state, it cannot 
be matched directly but only with the eye of faith. Our culture 
methods are indeed favourable enough for the study of those species, 
whose specimens immediately increase and multiply, whenever they 
are given a diet of boiled vegetables; but they are, on the contrary, 
unfavourable for the study of those species which are more racy of our 
soil; and whose specimens either will not increase, or exasperatingly 
will not multiply, without a diet either of living plant parts or of 
weathering dead ones. 

But there is another point here: when the innocent old-world 
phanerogamist planted a primrose seed, then—^for a primrose by a 
river’s brim a yellow primrose was to him—^he never expected that 
there should come forth onions. But when we plant an ascospore of 
a Pyrenomyccte, what comes forth may not be recognizable even so 
far as that it ever was a Pyrenomycete. Further, it is rare to find that 
all the species of a genus behave with precise regularity in the produc- 
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tion of secondary spores; nor indeed can that be guaranteed even for 
all the specimens of a single species. 

Moulds —MucoTy AspergilluSy Penicillium and the like—are quite at 
home in a jam jar; hence if we wish to increase our acquaintance with 
them by multiplying their characteristic fructifications, nothing is 
more reasonable than to grow them in glass dishes for that purpose. 
But consider now the unfortunate smuts grown under similar condi¬ 
tions. As the saying is, these plants are not themselves. They have not 
become domesticated plants, for there is tremendous joy in a labora¬ 
tory whenever one is seen to breed. Still less arc they wild plants, for 
no collector has yet found anything like them growing wild. Their 
study is not the study of plants as they occur, but the study of plants 
as they do not occur. The game is up if they are not named before 
they are planted in a tube; for while the observer wonders if he has 
a new-to-science species, it is only certain that he is looking at a new- 
to-nature specimen. Each can be named only after it has been linked 
with a fungus that has been discerned, collected, described, classified 
and preserved in the good old way. Hence the rule is this: that out¬ 
door fungi should be matched so far as may be with other outdoor 
fungi, and that the indoor specimens that are produced from them by 
culture work should be reserved for other purposes. 

And now it is more than time to approach the subject of diagnosing 
the specimens that wc collect; and here I fear that some of us will 
part company. For, year after year, “ What is truth? ” said the jesting 
toadstools—said to me of course—and would not stay for an answer; 
and as each year’s specimens were shot into the dustbin, I could not 
but recall the melancholy adage that dead men tell no tales. So, in 
order to illustrate this address, which after all is designed to be about 
specimens and species, my few examples will be taken from the wood 
and bark Pyrenomycetes, a group of fungi that, more than all 
others, build for the future, and above all others so well deserve their 
beauty. 

But first it will perhaps be well to remind you that the name 
Pyrenomycete includes all those fungi which produce pcrithecia; that 
perithecia are hard or soft receptacles of such a size that they can be 
seen by the naked eye; that the asci, which are membranous sacks 
containing the ascospores, are formed within the perithecia; and that, 
while the presence of asci and ascospores can easily be demonstrated 
in the field, the individuals of each are too small to be seen without 
the aid of a microscope. 

Now while to you or to me a perithecium may appear a matter of 
fact enough piece of apparatu 3 that is there to disperse the asco¬ 
spores, or at any rate to present them for dispersal, there is said to be 
more in each perithecium than meets the eye; as that its wall belongs 
to a first generation, the ascus walls within it to a second, and the 
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ascospores themselves to a third, which is perhaps, confusingly enough, 
the first again. But however many generations there may be, they 
may go now, because for this afternoon they all constitute a single peri- 
thecium, and a single specimen has many perithecia. 

Just as the species of Agarics are recognized by and described from 
their sporophores or their toadstool parts, so, for our time and 
generation, the species of Pyrenomycetes are recognized by and 
described from their perithecia. Now the perithecia develop a suc¬ 
cession of asci against a succession of rainy days; and so if a specimen 
with ripe perithecia is removed to the shelter of a house, it awaits 
uncomplainingly the next rainy day for a very long time; and many 
have already been waiting for a hundred years and are still in almost 
as good condition as on the day they were collected. Perithecia then 
are in themselves superior subjects for the specimen botanist; and, as 
will immediately appear, those of the wood and bark species present 
also another great attraction. With a few bizarre exceptions, such as 
those of Xylaria, they are embedded in, or erumpent from, or closely 
moulded on to wood and bark, and accordingly, as some of you have 
observed, portions of their intimate habitat are readily collected with 
them. And once again, the perithecia of our in situ specimens, in 
almost derisive contrast with the wildly woolly ones of in vitreis 
specimens, retain the clear cut outline original to their design. 

Next Pyrenomycetes are betwixt-and-between fungi, that is to say, 
the species are to be recognized by eye characters, and their identity 
confirmed by microscopic characters. Now, just as in recent years 
examination of a fungus in a test tube has been considered the hall 
mark of “scientific methodology”, so examination with a microscope 
has been held to be more fundamental than examination with the 
naked eye. The danger of this, however, is that we may become 
micro-minded and see the significance of our observations as much 
magnified as the disarranged fragment of the specimen that we are 
examining. But the micro-fungi do not inhabit a micro-world but the 
same world as that in which we live, with the same wind, the same 
rain and the same insects, as well as the same trees and shrubs. The 
effective range, for instance, of the annual cloud of rust spores in 
America is much the same as that of a balloon barrage, gloriously 
freed; and that is because Puccinia graminis can manufacture a macro¬ 
scopic powder of spores, can keep its powder dry, and the wind 
passeth over them and they are gone. Hence when we start looking at 
specimens of Pyrenomycetes in their surroundings, the presence of a 
septum or two in their ascospores appears unimportant, unless, from 
our further experience, any such attains some unexpected significance. 
Nevertheless, each of our modern genera of Pyrenomycetes is limited 
by definition to one of the spore groups, and the name of each spore 
group#efers to the number and arrangement of septa in the colourless 
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or coloured ascospores. What a pity! Not only because a septum with 
a hole through its middle is dull in itself, but also because it may be 
the cause of dullness in us, so that, as has so often happened in the 
past, specimens of the same species may continue to be classified in 
diverse genera. 

It is clear then that the collector is in need of help in diagnosing his 
specimens; and help is at hand just because perithecia never do occur 
in vacuo but always in sundry places. So for this afternoon we are 
turning our backs on the twenty-five or some other number of 
families in which too numerous descriptions of species are to be found, 
and are looking rather towards the sundry places which we can see 
very well with our ordinary eyes; and this is what we do see. 

First the enormous majority of perithecia that are formed in this 
world without our aid, are formed in some close association with 
portions of a phanerogam; and seen closer, they group themselves 
as the inhabitants respectively of (i) wood and bark, (2) herbaceous 
stems, (3) leaves, and (4) the detritus, after our ruminant fauna has- 
finished with it, of the first three habitats. In addition there are small 
subsidiary groups, such as those whose members inhabit other fungi, 
or insects. In practice it is usually found that one of these groups is 
more than sufficient to employ the weekends of any suburban botanist; 
and so our examples to-day must all be taken from one group, the 
first—the wood and bark Pyrenomycetes. 

There are, then, the perithecia, there are the asci and there are the 
sundry places; the perithecia are to be distinguished by eye from all 
others that inhabit the same places and their diagnosis is to be con¬ 
firmed with the help of the microscope. Now places display them¬ 
selves in an infinite variety, and so we are soon back again in our 
familiar and still pleasingly unpolysyllabic world, a world of common 
places and of exclusive places, but especially of timber in the round; 
of living, and of dead, oak and ash and thorn; as well as of sound wood, 
and scorched wood, and decaying wood and rotten wood; in a world 
then not only of the unforgiving minute, but also with the English 
landscape in it. And here is a minute fragment of it. 

Hypoxjlon argillaceum is notable among species of Hjypoxylon, not only 
because its specimens may profitably be searched for with field 
glasses, but also because they are strictly limited to one tree, the ash. 
The presence of perithecial stromata of II, serpens should be confirmed 
with the toe of a boot; for while they may occur on any tree or shrub, 
they are always situated immediately above wood that has lost its 
identity, that is, which has become completely rotten. A useful 
grouping is that of species whose perithecia first burst through more 
or less unchanged bark soon after the death of a branch; I am wont 
to differentiate them as fungi of hin incidence. It includes such 
vagrants as Mectria cinnabarina^ Hypoxylon rubiginosum and Diatrypestigma. 
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Each of these three is also an indicator of a secondary species: the 
first of Nitschia cupularis^ the second of Tympanopsis euomphala and the 
third both of Calyculosphaeria tristis and also of the species with which 
that was so long confused, Chaetosphaeria phaeostroma. Specimens of 
such secondary species are found only on branches previously infected 
by one or other of their indicator species. 

Lasiosphama spermoides produces conspicuous sheets of perithecia 
over the cut surface of stumps, but only of such as have been first in¬ 
fected by the rhizomorphs of Armillaria mellea, 

A species that is characteristic enough of a host plant may occur 
upon it only as a secondary to the fungi of first incidence of that host. 
Thus on birch branches the first comers are the perithecial stromata 
either of the commoner but less conspicuous Pseudovalsa lanciformis; 
or of the less frequent but more conspicuous Melanconis stilbostomay 
both of which occur only on birch; or of Diatrypella favacea which 
occurs on all trees except oak. Later, perithecia of Calosphaeria 
*Wahlenbergiiy a characteristic secondary on birch, may be found 
nestling between the bark and the taut periderm of the same branches, 
especially when sought for with the tips of the fingers. 

The perithecia of the species of genuine Ceratostomella are stated, in 
the generic description, to be superficial on wood; any, however, 
that are completely superficial are worthless to the collector as they 
are always empty. The valuable perithecia are embedded separately 
in the wood, and the slender projecting beak of each can just be de¬ 
tected when the eye is aided by a glancing sunbeam. They may be 
found, however, easily enough when sought in the right place—^wood 
so rotten that a finger can be poked into it, and in which conspicuous 
channels have already been gouged out by the larvae of long-horn 
beetles. 

Valsa ceratophora follows fire, and its stromata form abundantly up 
the scorched stems of all the young standing trees and shrubs in¬ 
volved. Usually, however, only those stromata which are formed in 
the collar regions answer to the description of the species; so Valsa 
ceratophora has half a hundred different names described from single 
collections of stromata, on one occasion found flush with the periderm, 
and on another exserted into a besom of beaks; in thick bark or in thin 
bark; and severally on all the different trees and shrubs of the Northern 
Hemisphere. But they have all been called Valsa, 

Specimens of Diatrvpe stigmay however, are not so fortunate. When 
they occur, for instance, on young branches of beech, they have to 
burst out through the taut young periderm, and develop a white 
ectostroma for that purpose. The generic name Diatrype refers to this 
splitting apart of the periderm. When, however, specimens are form¬ 
ing, sometimes several feet long, in the thick bark of an old beech log, 
no ectostroma is formed and the specimen follows the contours of the 
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bark, or, after the bark has gone, of the wood. Such specimens have 
then received several specific names in the genus Eutypa; and in one 
favourite classification have changed not only their generic, but also 
their family, name. And that is only the specimens on beech; there are 
others on our other trees and shrubs. 

Of making names, then, there has been no end, but now is our 
chance to find out what is in any of them—if indeed that is in us. The 
fungi of first incidence should be our first concern, for in the past the 
presence of one of them has provided the occasion for many a dis¬ 
course on parasitism and saprophytism; and hence it has come about 
that the presence of one of them now may provide occasion not for the 
use of a single name, but rather for a conversazione. 

This process of recovering our real species from the phantasmagoria 
of book-botany has little more than begun, and as yet affects hardly 
more than the most conspicuous species. Remember the fifty-three 
specimens of Hypoxylon rubiginosum in the Kew Herbarium, and where 
precisely Dr Miller found them; twenty indeed in the rubiginosum 
folder, three in that of cohaerens^ four in that of atropurpureum^ three in 
oddments and twenty-one in that of multiforme. Some of these speci¬ 
mens had been in residence as museum pieces since 1836. We know 
all about rubiginosum now, and how, in these parts, it may occur on all 
trees and shrubs, but only in the immediate vicinity of mature ash. 
But if that had been known in 1836, our multiforme folders would now 
be emptier than they are, for as soon as the precise habitat of a species 
is known there is little difficulty in distinguishing its specimens from 
those of any possible neighbour. 

When I first looked at perithecia and then looked at the welter of 
possible names in the bool^, it seemed to me that applying a name to 
the first must be as difficult as naming the grains of sand on a sea¬ 
shore. But I know now that I was endeavouring to proceed along the 
wrong road, the high road that is signposted with palimpsests of 
family and generic names. So to-day I am recommending the low 
road, the road of seeing places, and of hail fellow well met, and now 
and again of “Dr Livingstone I presume”; the road along which we 
may be continually collecting fresh inspiration as we collect fresh 
specimens, until perhaps upon some great occasion: “All is in the 
wine press; all is in drunken ecstasy and the grapes begin to stammer.” 
But we must pass on to the activities of this year. 

You may have read in the Transactions how your Plant Pathology 
Committee rounded off last year with two resolutions which have 
since been implemented; how they appointed a subcommittee, with 
Mr Moore as convener, to keep under annual review the binomials in 
their “List of Common Names of British Plant Diseases”; and how, 
naturally then, the urgent alterations weie submitted, corrected and 
approved, and are already published with reasons given; how also, 
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at the instance of that Committee, well served by Dr Ainsworth’s able 
pen, “forty-two Offices, Societies and Institutes of Great Britain 
[ourselves included] have agreed to respect these fungus binomials as 
closely as possible in their official publications”; and also how the 
same Committee proposed that the name Urocystis should be con¬ 
served against the name Tuburcinia chiefly on this ground—“that the 
name Urocystis has been well known to, and in frequent use by plant 
pathologists since there has been a science of plant pathology, and 
accordingly should not be discarded without cogent reason”. And 
how your Council inaugurated a Nomenclature Committee, which 
faithfully got to work on some of the generic names that have been 
proposed for conservation; tabulated all the relevant material it 
could find, and ventured to express its own, but agreed, opinion on 
the least injurious actions possible. 

Our Transactions then have been appearing in full measure and 
with almost precise regularity; and the two spring London meetings 
held were well attended, and included a greatly enjoyed hour of 
cinema display. The papers which were read reflected our wide range 
of interests, and were probed and praised with all our usual gusto. 
Our outdoor mycology, on the contrary, can be briefly chronicled. 
Ominously enough, only thirteen of us met at Arundel, and the fungi 
proved to be hardly either here or there. The pathologists met at their 
full average strength for their day at Jealott’sHill, but then the curtain 
falls. 

Such is the foreground of the picture, that is framed in our even¬ 
tide of peace; and I will now attempt to shadow forth its background. 
As is so often recalled, we began as a comradeship, mainly of amateur 
naturalists, than whom, as we know well, none are more generous 
with all their information. Thereafter our membership has become 
more and more professional, and what may be termed the newer 
botanologies have successively pretended to the saddle; hence our 
species have tended to become less fashionable, and the flame of our 
younger naturalists to become extinguished. But a later tendency can 
also be discerned: to moot, as all in all, pure science for its own sake, 
and in love with its own reflexions, so that already some half of us 
owe our main allegiance to applied mycology. Chief and most 
numerous of these are the plant pathologists, whose main business is 
to hold unceasing strife with the few fungi that can play havoc with 
our major crops; and who need no multitude of names, many used but 
once in a lifetime, but the few names that are always on their lips and 
are repeated month by month in at least two periodicals. 

Now names do not belong to fungi, which have neither speech nor 
language, but to us. Their use is not that all fungi may be understood 
by all mycologists, but that we may be understood by one another. 
Hence it would appear eminently proper that fungus names of great 
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public importance should be confirmed, and no longer like “children 
being carried away with every blast of vain doctrine”. So I am glad 
that our ambidextrous Society has attempted something of this sort, 
and that what was done was done with such unanimity. 

And now for a brief glance through the modern nomenclatural 
kaleidoscope. Generic names are to be associated for all time with 
three things: an author’s name, a date and a type species. The uses 
allotted to the author’s name, though necessary, are humble; for 
there can be no date without a publication, nor a type species unless 
the author put it in his genus. The date too subserves two ends: both 
to fix the precedence of the genus in the hierarchy of names, and to 
restrict the choice of the type species to one of the original species of 
the genus. The mischief arises when a discarded type species, speci¬ 
mens of which are known to some one in a thousand mycologists, is 
thus again foisted upon us, as when, for instance, the genus Sphaeropsis^ 
the foremother of the Sphaeropsidales, was suddenly proclaimed an 
Ascomycete. 

A mass migration of nomenclatural species is always threatened 
whenever a generic name, substantial of species and ripe of years, is 
disestablished. And for many years now, any number of old generic 
names that are almost household among us have been held in a state 
of suspended disestablishment. Under the modernized rules, these 
key names must go unless they be conserved. They have mostly been 
proposed for conservation, but while Congress keeps each decision in 
its own hands, it makes no haste. This year your Nomenclature Com¬ 
mittee, with Miss Wakefield as Secretary, did at least get down to 
some cases, and published its opinion on them for your information; 
but unless and until the Special Committee for Fungi, appointed by 
Congress, itself gets down to cases, there can be no mycological pre¬ 
cedents of any international status. 

And now we are approaching the close of our first wartime meeting, 
as of this exciting year; and I will approach my close on a note almost 
of apology to our hosts, for what we have brought with us. As you 
have perceived; this address is hardly in the urbane atmosphere of the 
Linnean Society of London: indeed, it was planned for a very dif¬ 
ferent purlieu, the rough and tumble of our autumn foray in the 
pastoral setting of Chipping Campden. There, so it seemed, it might 
best contend with the natural effect of a long day’s collecting, if de¬ 
signed as a running commentary for a jog-trot hour, without benefit 
of footnotes, nor continued in a bibliography. But our hosts who, a 
shining example, are at their post, will no doubt indulgently accom¬ 
modate it, as one of the minor horrors of war; remembering that, 
for the first time, we have been compelled to honour in the breach 
our peculiarly own harvest home in England’s green and pleasant 
land. 
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LISTS OF BRITISH FUNGI 

In November 1935 the Plant Pathology Committee considered a 
proposal from Dr S. P. Wiltshire that the Committee should compile 
a List of British Fungi, and a resolution was passed expressing the 
opinion that the compilation of such a list would be very desirable 
both from the phytopathological and mycological aspects. A Sub- 
Committee consisting of Dr S. P. Wiltshire (Chairman), Mr W. 
Buddin (Secretary), Mr K. St G. Cartwright, Mr W. C. Moore, Mr 
J. Ramsbottom, Miss E. M. Wakefield and Dr H. Wormald, 
appointed to consider ways and means, reported to the Committee in 
March 1936 that although a complete list of British Fungi was at 
present impracticable, the same object might ultimately be achieved by 
compiling lists of individual groups of fungi, on a common pattern. 
It was suggested that the fungi listed should be those recorded for the 
British Isles, whether given in British or foreign works, that all records 
providing new information should be included, that annotations 
should be restricted to points of taxonomic or biological interest, and, 
to secure uniformity of citation and to economize printing costs, that 
periodicals, monographs, floras and other works recording large 
numbers of fungi should be quoted by numbers instead of by names. 

Offers to compile two such lists had then been received, one from 
Miss Wakefield for Hyphomycetes, and the other from Mr J. Rams¬ 
bottom for Discomycetes. 

The Committee agreed that the work should proceed on these 
lines, and, subsequendy, offers to compile lists of Phycomycetes (Dr 
C. G. C. Chesters), Pyrenomycetes (Dr G. R. Bisby and Mr E. W. 
Mason), Ustilaginales (Miss K. Sampson) and Uredinales (Dr Alex. 
Smith) were received and accepted. The following list of Pyreno¬ 
mycetes is the first of the lists to be completed; the others will be 
published as they are ready. 

The Committee takes this opportunity of thanking Dr C. E. 
Foister, Dr Lilian E. Hawker and Miss E. Oyler, who, in addition to 
past and present members of the Committee, assisted those in charge 
of the lists with the task of searching the literature for records. 

W. Brown, 

Chairman, Plant Pathology Committee, 


{Accepted for publication 21 May 1940) 
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LIST OF PYRENOMYCETES RECORDED 
FOR BRITAIN 

By G. R. BISBY and E. W, MASON 
Introduction 

I. HistorkaL Pyrenomycetes were reported in Britain in the seven¬ 
teenth century by Ray and others. Near the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century Dickson, Bolton and Sowerby supplemented their 
descriptions with illustrations of the external characters of their 
specimens. Greville (1823-8) published 360 excellent coloured 
plates (240 illustrating fungi), with descriptions. Greville was one of 
the first British mycologists to figure ascospores and to preserve 
specimens systematically. 

On the Continent, Persoon (1801) compiled some 200 Pyreno¬ 
mycetes. Fries (1823) brought together the descriptions of about 600 
species, 550 under the genus Sphaeria^ classified on the appearance of 
the perithecia in situ. He divided Sphaeria into Gompositac, with four 
Sections and sixteen Tribes named and briefly characterized, and 
Simplices with three Sections and eleven Tribes. Although he gave 
little attention to asci or spores, few pycnidial fungi were included. 
Between 1819 and 1834 Fries issued 450 numbers of his Sclcromycetes 
Sueciae (the majority Pyrenomycetes), which supplemented the 
descriptions in the Systema, 

Sphaeria, as used by Fries, included the modern Sphaeriales and 
Hypocreales. Saccardo classified these orders into genera on 
characters of ascospores. Winter based Families on the “Sections” 
and “Tribes” of Fries, but his classification is no more “natural” 
than Saccardo’s. 

Berkeley’s account of British fungi in Smith’s English Flora (1836) 
marks the beginning of “modem” mycology in Britain. He was 
later in touch with Fries, Montague, and others, and was ably 
assisted by Broome. Currey studied many of the Pyrenomycetes 
included in W. J. Hooker’s herbarium, and described and figured 
their asci and spores. Cooke in 1871 published his Handbook with 
descriptions and a careful compilation of records. Sphaeria was still a 
very prominent genus, but during the years 1850-80 the emphasis 
on ascospore characters as criteria for genera was resulting in its 
gradual elimination. One important result of making the microscope 
the main guide to generic characters was the loss of emphasis on 
macroscopic features. Cooke (1875) protested, and (with Plowright, 
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1879) proposed to save the “natural system’* of Fries by making the 
Friesian “Tribes” the basis of new genera, e.g. Byssosphaeria Cooke 
for “Sphaeria, Byssisedae Fr.”, Psilosphaeria for “Sphaeria, Denu- 
datae Fr.”, etc. Cooke did not hesitate to re-characterize some of the 
then recent genera to fit this scheme. Transfers from Cooke’s Hand'- 
book (1871) were indicated without being made: for example, 
“ Genus 9. Conisphaeria Cke.” was cited with a short diagnosis, followed 
by “Sphaeria, Pertusae Fries in part” then “Species, Handbk., nos. 
2604 to 2611 ” and Conisphaeria paedida B. & Br.” (an addition to the 
Handbook), The last name may be cited now as C. paedida (Berk. & 
Br.) Cooke, but nos. 2604 to 2611 were not validly transferred. In the 
same year, however, Stevenson (1879) cited by name under Coni- 
sphaeria nos. 2604-6-7-8-10, and also no. 2621 of Cooke’s Handbook, 
Thus no. 2604 is cited “C. pertusa Pcrs. Sphaeria C. Hbk. no. 2604”, 
and it therefore becomes Conisphaeria pertusa (Pers. ex Fr.) Stevenson. 
Sometimes the first actual citation of Cooke’s suggested names 
appeared in the papers of Bucknall (1878-91) or others. 

In 1882 and 1883 volumes i and ii of Saccardo’s Sylloge appeared: 
they included the Pyrenomycetes but ignored the generic nomen¬ 
clature of Cooke and Plowright. Cooke then undertook a more 
gigantic addition to the synonymy and nomenclatural confusion of 
Pyrenomycetes: in his “Synopsis Pyrenomycetum” (1884-90) he 
went through the Sylloge and set out still another “theoretical” 
arrangement for many of the 5928 names he included. Massee 
followed faithfully a few pages after each instalment and listed the 
British species under Cooke’s names. This list of Massee’s is the last 
complete list of British Pyrenomycetes. We have attempted to record 
those synonyms due to Cooke which thus appear in a British list. 
Meanwhile Plowright (1884) accepted Saccardo’s classification. 

Cooke remained active into the twentieth century, and many 
records of British Pyrenomycetes were also contributed by his con¬ 
temporaries or successors: Plowright, Phillips, Grove, Massee, 
Bucknall, A. Lorrain Smith, Ellis, Hawley, Rhodes, F. A. Mason and 
others. 

2. The citation of authors. Since 1910 the International Rules have 
accepted the Systema of Fries as the starting-point for the nomen¬ 
clature of the* Pyrenomycetes. Thus Sphaeria gelatinosa Tode (1790) 
was accepted by Fries in the Systema, and may now be cited as S, 
gelatinosa Fr., or S, gelatinosa [Tode] Fr., or S, gelatinosa Tode ex Fr. 
Phanerogamic botanists often omit pre-Linnaean authors, but 
mycologists seldom omit reference to Persoon, Tode, or several other 
pre-Friesian authors. 

Fries (1849) transferred S, gelatinosa to Hypocrea, in which genus it 
can be cited conveniently and correctly as “//. gelatinosa (Fr.) Fr.” or 
“/f. gjlatinosa (Tode ex Fr.) Fr.” The latter model is followed in the 
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List of Species, but the former, for the sake of brevity, in the Index to 
Species. 

Occasionally Fries did not accept an earlier generic or specific 
name that has since been adopted. Thus Sphaeria pusilla Wahlenb. was 
placed in the Systema as a synonym of S. pulchella, Karsten in 1873 
decided that it was distinct and transferred it as Calosphaeria pusilla 
(Wahlenb.) Karst.” But this name has validity only from 1873; the 
species had meantime been named Sphaeria Wahlenbergii Desm., and 
this valid name was transferred to Calosphaeria by Nitschke. If the 
latter specific name had not been found, the name would have been 
entered herein as C. pusilla ([Wahlenb.]) Karst. 

3. Explanation of citations, Saccardo’s classification is usually 
followed. The type species of genera based on British collections or 
proposed by British workers are marked “gen.nov.” New species 
and new combinations are indicated by “in” (e.g. ^'Sphaeria Berk, in 
*9*’) j “apud” is used to avoid repetition of “in”; “as” is used (e.g. 
“Berk. 20 as Sphaeria^^) for other records under names not accepted. 
The word “ex” is used not only after pre-Friesian authorities, but 
also when a worker attributes the description of a species to another, 
e.g. “Bloxam ex Berk.” Each literature citation refers to the last 
scientific name mentioned. Only the page of the description or record 
of a species is given, or the first page of several. An asterisk (*) 
indicates figures drawn from British specimens, not necessarily 
appearing on the page indicated by the asterisk. A reference marked 
“t.” is to a figure directly. Author citations arc corrected to modern 
usage without comment. Since a record as Sphaeria {Valsa)^' docs 
not validly transfer the species to Valsa^ the latter name is omitted. 
The authors of more important papers or lists arc indicated. 

The host or substratum is given very briefly; a citation “on Fagus, 
etc.” means that Fagus is the common or type host, but that there are 
records on other hosts. Localities are not given except when only one 
or two are known. The references at the end of this section include 
certain important works on Pyrenomycetes; the dates of some arc 
often cited incorrectly by authors. 

4. Remarks, Many doubtful and superfluous names have been 
applied to British Pyrenomycetes: for example there are twenty-two 
binomials in Chaetomium but, as indicated, they probabl/ represent no 
more than ten species. There arc 121 entries left in Diaporthe which, 
according to Wehmeyer, represent twenty-seven definite species or 
varieties, and ten doubtful ones. We have hesitated, however, to 
reduce most names in these genera in the absence of further study of 
British specimens; both synonymy and misidentifications are involved. 
Only in the Xylariaceae, Hypocreaceae, and a few other groups can 
the British records be arranged to give a '"lose approximation to the 
actual species present. 
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The following table gives the groups under which the records of 
British Pyrenomycetes are listed, the numbers of species (plus 
varieties) reported, and the page references. Entries in square 
brackets in the List of Species indicate synonyms, errors, or conidia 
onl^and are not counted here. 
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Group 


No. of 
entries 

Page 

Laboulbenialcs 


40 

*3* 

Gymnoascales 


21 

132 

Perisporiales 

Eurotiaceae 


26 

133 

Erysiphaceae 


27 

*35 

Perisporiaceac 


11 

136 

Gapnodiaceae 


8 

137 

Sphaeriales 

With ascospores 



Amerosporae 

Ono-celled, not filiform 



Allantosporae 

Sausage-shaped 

90 

137 

Hyalosporae 

Not allantoid, pale 

75 

143 

Phaeosporae 

Not allantoid, dark 

166 

147 

Didymosporae 

Hyalodidymae 

Two-cellcd 

Pale 

278 

157 

Phaeodidymae 

Dark 

67 

173 

Phragmosporae 

Hyalophragmiae 

With two or more cross septa 

Pale 

84 

176 

Phaeophragmiae 

Dark 

150 

181 

Dictyosporae 

With cross and longitudinal septa 

«3 

189 

Scolecosporae 

Hypocreales 

Filiform, with or without septa 

3» 

J93 

Nectriaceae 


109 

195 

Hypocreaccae 


V 

202 

Lophiostomataceac 


27 

204 

Dotliideales 


23 

205 

Myriangiaccae 


A 

207 

Microthyriales 


207 

Hystcriales 


56 

208 


Total entries 

1423 



LIST OP SPECIES 

LABOULBENIALES 

British mycologists have not searched for Laboulbenialcs. The records below are 
all from determinations and reports by the late Dr Thaxter. Laboulbenia vulgaris and 
Stigmatomyces purpureus were first announced by Sir Rowland Biffen. All other 
records were compiled at the British Museum (Natural History), and nearly all arc 
r^rcsented there by slides. The majority have been reported by Winifrede Hake 
28* (ix, 78-82, 1923), with names of the insect hosts. 

Cantharomyces denigratus Thaxt., New Forest. 

— italicus Speg., New Forest. 

— Plathystethl Thaxt., co-type, Kilburn. 

Ghitonomyces melanurus Pcyritsch is given by Miss Hake, but was not cited as 
British by Thaxter. 

— paradoxus (Peyritsch) Thaxt., England. 

Gompsomyeses Lestevi Thaxt., England and Scotland. 

Edchomyces biformis Thaxt., Leicester and Scotland. 

— furidferus Thaxt., Scotland. 

* Fibres in Clarendon type refer to the List of References (p. 215). Roman 
numerals give the volume, and the number following, the page. An asterisk (♦) 
indicates a figure or figures. Not all references have been assigned numbers (cf. 
p. 129). 


MS 
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Dichomyces hybridus lliaxt., Ealing. 

— inaeqiialis I'haxt., Scotland. 

— vulgatus Thaxt., London and Scotland. 

Eubaplomyces Ancyrophori Thaxt., gcn.nov., Scotland. 

Euzodiomyces Lathrobii Thaxt., gen.nov., Notting Hill and Thornhill. 
Haplomyces texanus Thaxt., Isle of Wight. 

Helodiomyces elegans Picard, Brockenhurst. 

Idiomyces Peyritschii Thaxt., England and Scotland. 

Laboulbenia Gafii Thaxt., co-type, Britain. 

— Casnoniae Thaxt., England. 

— clivinalis Thaxt., co-type, ICngland. 

— dubia Thaxt., co-type, Alverstokc. 

— fasciciilata Peyritseh, Britain. 

— flagellata Peyritseh, fhigland. 

— Gyrinidarum Thaxt., Britain. 

— Nebriae Peyritseh, Whallen. 

— pedicillata Thaxt., co-type, England. 

Rougetii Mont. & Robin, England. 

— subterranea Thaxt., Cowley & Rat hay (given by Miss Hake as L. Stilici 

Thaxt.). 

— vulgaris Peyritseh. Biffen 28 (iii, 83, 1909). Durnford Fen, Cambs. 
Misgomyces I)ys<diirii I’haxt., gen.nov., I'aigland. 

Monoicomyces Athetae Thaxt., New I'orest. 

— britannicus Thaxt., Hammersmith and Paisley. 

— Homalotae Thaxt., Britain. 

Peyritschiella protea Thaxt., Hampstead. 

Polyascomyces Tricdiophyae Thaxt., gen.nov., Farnham. 

Rhachomyces furcatus Thaxt., Britain. 

— philontbinus Thaxt., Britain. 

Rhadinomyces palHdus Thaxt., England. “Var. A” is also reported. 
Stigmatomyces purpureus 11 iuxt. Biifcn 28 (ni, 83, 1909). Cornwall. 
Symplectromyces vulgaris Thaxt., gen.nov., Britain. 

Teratomyces Actobii Thaxt., Cowley & Merton. 

GYMNOASGALES 

The Gymnoascaccae are now considered to be Pyrenomycetes, but many of 
them were not recognized as xXscomycetes in the earlier literature. The Endo- 
mycetaceae are scarcely Pyrenomycetes, but British records noted for this family are 
included. The Saccharomycetat eae are omitted. 

ENDOMYCETACEAE 

Byssocrhlamys fulva Olliver & G. Smith in 27 (lxxi, 196*, 1933); Biochem. J, 
XXVII, 1814, 1933; .7. Soc, Chem. Ind. i.iii, i()GT; Rep. Fruit Veg. Pres. Sta. 
Campden^ i933~4> P- 83; Rep. London School Hyg. 1934-5, p. 27; 100 (1935, 
148*); G. Smith, An Introduction to Industrial Mycology, p. 50*. In tinned and 
bottled fruits, and in the field. I’hc ascosporcs withstand 87° C. 

Endomyces coprophilus Masscc & Salm. in 33 (xv, 324*, 1901); Sacc. xviii, 
202. On dung, Kew. 

Endomyces decipiens (Tul.) Recss. Ramsbottom, Handbook of the Larger British 
Fungi (33, 1923), between gills of Armillaria mellea (Vahl) Fr. 

Eremascus fertiUs Stoppel. Annie Betts 74 (vii, 136, 1912). In beehives. 

MONASCACEAE 

Monascus purpureus Went. G. Smith, An Introduction to Industrial Mycology, 

g . 50*. “Not uncommon, particularly in dairy products.” No specific 
lilish record traced. 
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GYMNOASCACEAE 

Arachniotus aureus (Eidam) Cohn. Massee 37 (1909, 374). On Fa,^us, Kew. 

— <»uiclidus (Eidam) Schroel. Massee & Salmon (xvi, 62*, 1902); Eliza¬ 

beth Dale 33 (xvn, 571*, life history) as Gymnoascus. On bee’s nest, dung and 
grass. 

— citrinus Massee & Salm. in 33 (xvi, 62*, 1902); Sacc. xviii, 194. On dung, 

Kew. 

[Bolacotiicha grisea Berk. & Br. gen.nov. in 19, no. 506*, 1851 (as Imperfecti); 
Sacc. IV, 317; 7 , 309, as member of Gyrnnoaseaceac. Described on Typha and 
Brassica-, von Hdhncl {Frag. Myk. no. 565) found both specimens to be 
Chaetomium murorum.^ 

Gtenomyces serratus Eidam. A. Lorrain Smith 27 (xli, 257*, 1903); 28 (vi, 
78; X, 314); Grove 27 (lx, 170). On decaying leaves, etc. A. Loi rain Smith 27 
(xLii, 55) placed Arthroderma Currey in 68A (11, 240, 1854) here; the type is 
A. Curreyi Berk, in 18, 357, i860; Salmon 73 (2, i, 374*); Ulosporium Sacc. 
in Syll. IV, 660. 

Gymnoascus Reessii Baran. Grove 27 (xxiv, 130, 1886); A. Lorrain Smith 28 
(i, 183); 68 (1901, 614 ); Massee 8 (rv, 19*); 33 (xv, 313 and 325; xvi, 58; 
XVII, 571*); 28 (xx, 217). On dung, seeds, etc. 

— ruber van Ticgh. Grove 27 (xxiv, 130, 1886); Massee 8 (iv, 19); 74 (vii, 

141*); 33 (xv, 324) as Arachniotus. On dung, bees, etc. 

— setosus Eidam. Massee & Salmon 33 (xvi, 63*, 1902); Elizabeth Dale 33 

(xvii, 571 *, life history); 33 (l, 702 ); Annie Ik^fts 74 (vii, 138 *); 33 (xv, 350 , 
1901 ) as Myxotrkhum. In beehives. 

— subumbrinus A. T.. Smith & Ramsb. in 28 (v, 424, 1917). On soil, associated 
with haria jarinosa. 

— verticillatus A. L. Smith in 68 ( 1900 , 423 *); Sacc. xvi, 805 . On bones, 

Isleworth. 

Myxotri<dhum aeruginosum Mont. Massee & Salmon 33 (xvi, 65*, 1902) 
report that hcrbaiium specimens marked M. ochraceiim contain M. aeruginosum. 

— cancellatum Phill. in 14 (xiir, 51, 1884); Sacc. iv, 318. On dead stems, 

Shrewsbury. 

— chartarum Kunze ex Fr. Berk. 19, no. 121*, 1838; CJooke 15, 612*; 33 

(xvi, 65, 1902); Berk. Exs. 207. On dung, etc. 

— deflexum Berk, in 19, no. 122*, 1838; Sacc. iv, 318; Cooke 15, 613; 35 (1905, 

254). On old paper and wood. See next. 

— ochraceum Berk. & Br. in 19, no. 1475*, 1675; Sacc. iv, 318. On shavings, 

Bath. Massee & Salmon 33 (xvi, 65*, 1902) found M. dejlexurti on the type. 
See M. aeruginosum. 

— spinosum Massee & Salm. in 33 (xvi, 64*, 1902); Sacc. xviii, 195; Massee 

37 (1912, 165*). On bark, etc., Kew. 

— uncinatum (Eidam) Schroet. Massee & Salmon 33 (xv, 325*, 1901; xvi, 65). 

On dung, Kew. 


PERISPORIALES 

EUROTIAGEAE 

Anixia cyclospora (Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. i, 36, 1882; 7, 240; Sphaeria Cooke in 
59, Jan. 1871*; Orbicula Cooke in 15, 926*, 1871. On pap^r, etc. The genus 
Anixia Fr. is said to be based on a Gasteromycete, but the name is usf*d here 
pending study of the specimens. 

— perichaenioides (Cooke) Sacc. ir Sylt. i, 33; Orbicula Cooke in 14 (viii, 10, 
1879); 13, 351; Bucknall 46 (v, 54, 1886). On old wood. Schroeter, Krypt.~ 
Flora Schlesien^ places this and the next t\\o a^ synonyms of Mycogala parietinum 
(Schrad. ex Fr.) Rostaf.; sec also von Hohncl, Frag Myk. no. 880. Chaetomium 
glabrum (q.v.) is probably a synonym. . 


9-2 
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Anisia opadicea Fuckel. Crossland 7 A, 275, 190^; 7 , 240. On old cloth, Yorks. 

— trun^gena H. Hoffm. A. Lorrain Smith 28 (m, 117, 1909). On dung, 

Scotland. 

Anixiopsis stercorarla (Hansen) Hansen. Massee & Salmon 33 (xvi, 67*, 
1902). On owl castings, Kew. 

Arachnomyces nitidus Massee & Salm. gen.nov. in 33 (xvi, 68’*', 1902); Sacc. 
XVII, 532; 7 , 240. On dung and decayed plants. 

— sulphureus Massee & Salm. in 33 (xvi, 68’*', 1902); Sacc. xvii, 532. On bees* 

nest, Kew. 

Gcphalotheca Kriegeri Rehm. Grove 37 (1921, 154) considered that Cooke 
Exs. II, no. 413 diSPhoma chartarum belonged here. On millboard, London. Von 
Hohnel 102 (1917, 361) stated that C. Kriegeri is a Gnomoniella. 

— purpurea (Shear) Chesters in 28 (xix, 262"’, 1935). On Fagus and Quercus, 

Surrey. 

— reniformis Sacc. & Therry. Chesters 28 (xix, 261“*, 1935). On Fagus and 

QuercuSi Surrey and Birmingham. 

— sulfurea Fuckel. B. & Br. 19 , No. 1729^, 1878; Cooke 14 128, 1878); 

Bucknall 46 (iii, 69); life history by Chesters 28 (xix, 261 *). On rotted wood. 
Eurotium fiilvescens (Cooke) Cooke in 14 (viii, ii, 1879); Stevenson 13 , ^55, 
*879; Sacc. I, 28; Badhamia Cooke in 14 (iv, 69*, 1875). On old sacking, 
Scotland. 

— herbariorum Link ex Fr. Greville 39 , t. 164, 1825; Berk. 20 , 333; Cooke 52 , 

221*; 15,654*; Massee 37 (1897, 139); 7 , 240; 102 (v, 419); Barnes 73 (2, 

XVI, 28); Vize Exs. 144; 74 (vii, 143*) and 28 (xvii, 221) as Aspergillusglaucus; 
Farinaria sulphurea Sowerby in 42 , t. 379, 1803. On old plants, etc. 

For other British species of Aspergillus which produce pcrithecia see G. 
Smith, An Introduction to Industrial Myology^ 1938. 

— insigne Wint. Massee & Salmon 3 } (xv, 331, 1901 and xvi, 67). On dung. 

— lateritium Mont. B. & Br. 19 , No. 1925, 1881; Cooke 14 (x, 51, 1881); 37 

(1897, ^ 39 )j 7 , 240. On stale bread, etc. 

— ndcrosporum Massee & Salm. in 33 (xv, 333*, 1901; xvi, 67); Sacc. xvii, 

527. On dung, Kew. 

— repens de Bary. Elizabeth Dale 102 (vii, 21^, 190^, morphology); Forbes 75 

(xxii, 123, 1924, from the Underground Railway in London). 

Magnusia Bartlettii Massee & Salm. in 33 (xv, 333*, 1901; xvi, 71); Sacc. 

XVII, 531. On dung, Kew. 

— nitidia Sacc. Massee & Salmon 33 (xvi, 69*, 1902). On dung, Surrey. 
Microascus iddicola Massee & Salm. in 33 (xv, 350*, 1901); Sacc. xvii, 610. In 

a bees’ nest, Kew. 

— variabiUs Massee & Salm. in 33 (xv, 349*, 1901; xvi, 74); Sacc. xvii, 610. 

On dung, Kew and Cheshire. 

Microeuronum albldum Crhatak gen.nov. in 33 (c, 860*, 1936). Appeared as a 
contaminant in a culture of Poronia. 

Pleuroascus Nicdiolsoni Massee & Salm. gen.nov. in 33 (xv, 330*, 1901); 
Sacc. XVII, 532. On dung, Kew. 

Thielavia basicola Zopf. Massee 35 (i909» 238*) claimed to have found peri- 
thecia of this species associated witn T%ielaviopsis basicola (a distinct species: 
see Connecticut Exp. Sta. Bull. 269, 1925); sec also 37 (iQia, 48*) and 50 , 50. 

— Soppittii Crossland in 35 (1900, 7*); ISacc. xvi, 807; ^A, 275*; 7 , 240. On 

CarduuSj Yorks. 

Zopfia rhirophila Rabenh. Proudlock 23 fxxxiii, 1043, ^ 9 ^ 7 ) f (Misc. Publ. 
70, p.'40, 1929); 78 (1930, 127); 85 (xxvni, 24; xxix, 16; xxxi, 14); 31 
(Lxxxvn, 275); 112 , 112. On Asparagus. 
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ERYSIPHACEAE 

There are countless British records of Powdery Mildews. Salmon (30 and 
Supplements) has covered the literature up to 1900. See also Massee 50 , 1913* The 
species recorded as British by Salmon and subsequent workers are inclucfcd here, 
and a few of the references to recent literature. Blumer’s “Die Erysiphaceen 
Mittcleuropas” should be consulted. 

Many of the names used by Salmon and now almost universally accepted are 
pre-Friesian, but were not adopted in the Systema. It would be very difficult to 
decide on correct names for the Erysiphaceae if one staried from 1823, and the 
result of the attempt would be great confusion. We have therefore accepted the 
citations as Salmon gives them, and believe it would be preferable to begin the 
Nomenclature of the Erysiphaceae with Persoon, 1801. 

Erysiphe Gichoraceanim DC. Salmon 30 , 193*; 65 (xxx, 342); 56 (xxvii, 
941); 32 (ill, 109; xxxiv, 194); 23 (xvn, 185; xxxn, 52); 79 (v, 25 and 32; 
vii, 35; VIII, 25; IX, 43; XI, 48). 

— Galeopsidis DC. Salmon 30 , 204*; 28 (in, 115); 32 (iii, 109). 

— graminis DC. Salmon 30 , 209*; 33 (xviii, 320; xix, 125 and 444); 32 (iii, 

55 and 109; IV, 217; xxxiv, 180); 103 (ii, 109; iii, 400; v, 231); 27 (xu, 159 
and 204); 23 (xix, 618); 79 (ii, 30; in, 23; v, 27; xi, 43); 65 (xxx, 328); 85 
(xxxi, 13); 66 (cxcviiB, 107; exevin, 87); 67 (1904 and 1903). 

— Polygon! DC. Salmon 30 , 174*; 28 (vi, 274); 24 (xvn, 106; xvni, 294; xix, 

qi );76 (in, 38); 65 (xxx, 338); 37 (1918,17); 56 (xxvn, 938); 25 (xxvn, 16); 
80 , 99; 79 (vols. I, in, IV, vn, xi, xii, xni); 85 (xxn, 487; xxxiii, 19; xxxvn, 
19); 23 (xv, 510) as A’ Martii. 

— tortilis (Wallr.) Fr. Salmon 30 , 213*. 

Microsphaera Alni (Wallr.) Wint. var. extensa (Cooke & Peck) Salm. Oidium 
stage recorded 64 (xxxvi, 92, 1922). Neither Salmon nor Bluiner reports it for 
Europe. 

— Astragali (DC.) Trev. Salmon 30 , 127*. 

— Baumleri P. Magn. Salmon 30 , 170*, Scotland. 

— Berberidis (DC.) L^v. Salmon 30 , 123*. 

— Euonymi (DC.) Sacc. Salmon 30 , 125; 79 (ii, 32; v, 31). 

— Grossulariae (Wallr.) L^v Salmon 30 , 157*; 23 (iv, 202, 1897; ^m, i; 

xiv); 24 (xn, 205; xxx, 340); 56 (xxv, 143); 77 (1924, ii 7);'79 (i, 30; 
V, 26; X, 38; XI, 51); 85 (xvi, 298). 

— Mougeotii L^v. Salmon 30 , 159*. 

Phyllacdnia corylea (Pers.) Karst. Salmon 30 , 224*; 23 (xv, 509). 
Podosphaera leucotricha (Ell. & Ev.) Salm. in 30 , 40’'', Britain nut listed; 23 
(xv, 510; xvn, 185 and 890); 25 (xxv, 273; xxxiv, 97); 32 (xxxiv, 180); 
65 (xxx, 328); 56 (xxvi, 737); 79 (i, 29; iv, 3; v, 26; xi, 50 and 55); 85 
(xxvn, 87); 104 (n, 100; in, i6o> vni, 283; x, 271; xii, 57); 23 (xiv, 357 and 
417) as Sphaerotheca Mali Burr. 

— Oxyacanthae (DC.) de Bary. Salmon 30 , 29*; 23 (xv, 441; xvn, 632); 56 

(xxvn, 940); 65 (xxx, 338); 79 (v, 31); 28 (in, 115 and 366; iv, 325) as P. 
myrtillina. 

— Oxyacanthae var. tridac^la (Wallr.) Salm. in 30 , 36*. 

Sphaerotheca Euphorbiae (Cast.) Salm. Recorded 28 (xi, 7 and xxn, 10) as 

S. tomentosa Otth, on Euphorbiay at two forays. 

— HumuU (DC.) Burrill. Salmon 30 , 45*; 24 (xii, 205); 23 (xvn, 185; xx, 960 

and 1071; xxn, 137, xxvni, 150 and 262); 32 (in, 109); 34 (ni, 93; xvn, 129); 

56 (xxv, 132; xxvn, 941); 65 (xxx, 338); 66 (cxcviib, 7); 79 (in, 25; iv, 6; 
V, 26; X, 39; XI, 53); 85 (1923 and 1927 fo 1936); 103 (n, 327; vn, 473; vni, 
455; XII, 269); 23 (ni, 291, i896;v, i 99 ;xin, 498 ;xiv, 295) as^.Cojte^ntfiL^v. 

— Humuli var. fuliginea (Schlccht.) Salm. in 30 , 49*; 32 (in, 109). 
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Sphaerotheca mors-uvae (Schwein.) Berk. & Curt. First record for Europe by 
Massec 31 (Apr. 25, 1900*) from Antrim, Ireland; Salmon 30 A, 93, 1902; 
56 (xxv, 139*, 1900; XXVI, 778; XXVII, 596); 5 , 146*; 93 , 162; 22 (xxvii, 
38); 23 (1901, 1906-1909, 1916); 24 (xii, 205); 25 (ill, 17; VII, 479; xxix, 
188; xxxiv, 97); 34 (i, 177); 49 (i, 45; m, 83); 65 (xxxvi, i; xxx, 338); 79 
(i, IV, X, xi); 85 (1907-1913, 1923, 1938); 87 (vi, 67); 96 (ii, 106; iii, 130); 
103 (ii, 187). 

— pannosa (Wallr.) Lev. Salmon 30 , 65*; 23 (v, 198; xrv, 357 and 744); 32 

(xxxiv, 180); 56 (xxi, 84; xxvii, 44 and 939); 65 (xxx, 338); 79 (i, 31; v, 31; 
XI, 58); 80 , 111 ; 104 (vii, 245). 

— pannosa var. Persicae Woronich. 65 (xxx, 338); 79 (iii, 24; v, 30; xi, 52); 

85 (xxvi, 165; XXXIII, 20; xxxv, 22). 

Uncinula Aceris (DC.) Sacc. Salmon 30 , 90*; 70 (xxi, 396); 76 (m, 38). 

-- clandestina (Biv.-Bern.) Schroel. Recorded by Massee 37 (1897, 138) as U, 
Bivonae^ Kcw. Salmon 30 , 97, states that this is the only British record, and 
that he found no specimen. 

— necator (Schwein.) Burrill. Salmon 30 , 99*; 65 (xxx, 341); 79 (ii, 31; v. 30; 

VII, 24; XI, 51); 85 (xxvii, 87). Many early records as Oidium Tuckeri and U. 
spiralis. 

— pninastri (DC.) Sacc. Salmon 30 , 95*. 

— Salicis (DC.) Wint. Salmon 30 , 81*. 


PERISPORIACEAE 

Antennaria ericophila Link ex Fr. Recorded at Baslow Foray, 28 (in, 146, 
1910). 'Fhese records of Antennaria arc all questionable. The generic name is 
invalid for fungi. See 102 (xv, 483). 

— laevigata Corda. Massec 37 (1897, * 39 )‘ Betula, Kcw. 

[— pinophila Nccs and A. pithyophila are recorded, but Lindau places them both 
m the Imperfccti as Hormiscium pinophilum.~\ 

— semi-ovata Berk. & Br. in 19 , No. 784*, 1854; Sacc. 1, 82; Cooke 15 , 628*. 

On Dryopteris, Bath. Berkeley thought it a form of Capnodium. 

Asteridium juniperinum (Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. ix, 436; Asterina Cooke 
in 14 (xvi, 77, 1888). On JmiperuSy Scotland, together with Antennaria 
pinophila. 

Irene calostroma (Desm.) von Hohnel. Recorded 28 (xxii, 10, 1938). On 
Rubus, Killarney Foray, 1936. 

Lasiobotrys Lonicerae Kunze cx Fr. Greville 39, t. 191, 1826; Berk. 20, 325; 
31 (Dec. 6, 1851); B. & Br. 19, No. 661*, 1852; Cooke 15, 644*; 56 (xxvii, 
372); 89, 49*; 7 , 241; Berk. Exs. 48; Cooke Exs. 463. On Lonicera. 

Meliola Niessleana Wint. A. Lorrain Smith 28 (iii, 41, 1908). On Vaccinium in 
Scotland. 

Perisporium Arundinis Desm. Berk. 19 , No. 220, 1841; Cooke 15 , 644. On 
“reeds”. 

— funicnilatum Preuss. Cro.ssland 7 A, 304, 1904; 7 , 241. On old cloth, 

Yorks. 

— princeps Berk, in 18 , 403, i860; Sacc. i, 57; Cooke 15 , 643; Berk. Exs. 287. 

On wood, Norths. 

— vulgare Corda. B. & Br. 19, No. 1103, 1865; Cooke 15, 644*; Bucknall 46 

(v, 131*, 1887); Stevenson 13 , 351; 35 (Oct. 1893); 37 (1897, 139); 7 , 241; 
Vize Exs. 83; Cooke Exs. 699, 700 and ii, No. 289; Sporormia secedens Bucknall 
in 46 (v, 46*, 1886). On old cloth, wood, etc. 


ENGLERULACEAE 

[Schiffnenila pulchra (Sacc.) Petrak. Only the bulbils, called Coniothecium 
Qtlflfieri Desm. and other names, known in Britain.] 
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CAPNODIACKAE 

All entries except the first arc based on old and dubious records. 

Adelopus balsamicola (Peek) Theiss. Wilson and Waldie 28 (xiii, 152, 1928). 

On Abies in Scotland and Pseudotsutia in Devon. 

Apiosporium Abieds Cooke in 14 (ix, 1B81). On twigs f)]'living Picea, 
Scotland. Compiled ))y Sacrardo first as Aleliola {Syll. r, 69) th(‘ii as Limacinia 
(xiv, 474). Specimen not found in Herb. Kcw. 

Capno^um australe Mont. W. G. Smith 36 {Pioc. 1880 -2, 28). On conifers in 
Britain. 

[ — Citri Berk. & Desm. Cooke 14 (v, Gp 187b). On leaves of CV/rzo, Exeter. 
Cooke’s record must refer to pycnidia, and not to ttie perithecid Ailhalodeima 
Citri (Berk. & Desm.) Woronich.J 

— elongatum Berk. & Desm. in 56 (iv, 2f,i*, i8p)); Sacc. t, 7-,; B. & Br. 19, 

No. 900, 1859; Cooke 15 , 933*; 56 (1879, iiG) ; Massce 50 , 32. On Pyrus 
communis, Cornwall. 

[ — Food! Berk. & Desm. in 56 (iv, 254*, 1849); Cook(' 15 , 933; Sacc. i, 80; 81 , 
195; 23 (xiv, 417); 89 , 180; 50 , 32; Cooke I’iXs. 593 and ii. No. 292; Vi/.e 
Exs. 395. On leaves. 'This is the "I'ype Alioo\yphium (Sacc.) Speg. [Phy\is iv, 
293), and is pycnidial.] 

— t Juniper! Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (xiii, 7'), 188")); Sa(c. Addit. I-IV, 21. On twigs 
of Juniperus, S(‘otland, with Antennana pithyophiln. 

— salicdnum Mont. Cooke 14 (i, 175, 1873); 37 ^^1897, 139); 7, 2ji; 5, iG); 

Massee 50 , 51; 112 , 112; (iooke Exs. 396 and n, No. 291; Vi/e Exs. too. On 
leaves q{' Salix. This is the type species of tlie gcMius. 

— Tiliae Sacc. Massee 37 (1897, 139); 7 , 24.1. On l(*aves of Tz/za, Kc'w and 

Yorkshire. No British specimen was found in Herb. Kew. 

Orbicula tartaricola (Nyl.) Cooke gcn.nov. in 15, 92!), 1871; Sacc. i, 38; 
Sphaeria Nyl. apud Leighton in Atm. s\‘af. Hist. Scr. 3, xix, 408*, 1867 

and 45 (xxvii, 159*, 1870); Keissler 119, 2G7. On a lichen, Dolgcllv, Walts. 


SPIIAERIALES 

SPHAERIACEAE: ALLAN i OSPORAE 

The arrangement of the Allantosporae by von Hohnel 102 (xvt, 128, 1918) has 
provided the basis for most subsequ(*nt work. Sec also Wehmeyer in Arne?. J. Hot. 
xin, 575, 1926. Where possible the typ<*-h<ASt is given for each s})ecic\s of Valsa^ not to 
suggest that a species is host-limited, but as a guide to collectors. 

Galosphaeria dryina (Currey) Nits, in Pyi. Germ. p. 94; Sacc. i, 97; Sphaeria 
Currey in 45 (xxn, 278*, 1858); Vaha B. & Br. in 19 , No. 830, 1839; Cooke 
15 , 824; Massee 14 (xv, 117). On Qjierius. 

— minima Tul. F. A. Mason 35 (1921, 216); 115 , 40. Yorks, host not given. 

— pulchella (Pers. ex Fr.) Schroct. Chcinosioma Gray in Nat. An. B)it. Pis. p. 521, 

1821; Cryptosphaeria Grcvillc in 39 , t. G7, ^821; Berk. 20 , 231 as Sphaeria, but 
not Currey 45 (xxii, 280*), teste Tul.; Cooke 15 , 828 as Valsa\ Alassce 14 
(xv, 117); Cooke Exs. ii. No. 680; Plowr. Exs. i, No. 48; Galosphaeria ptinceps 
Tul. in 114 (ii, 108, 1863). On Prunus. Early rccoids included C. Wahlfuhetjjii. 
[— vibradlis (Fr.) Nits. See Alassariella vibratilis.\ 

— Wahlenbergii (Desm.) Nits. Massee 14 (xv, 117, 1887) as C. pusilla (sec 

Introduction, p. 129). On barl*, Bathcaston; on Betula (see Appendix 1 ). 
Coronophora angustata Fuckcl. Hawley 28 (viii, 230); Bucknall 46 (iv, 202, 
1885) as Valsa. On Betula and Fagus. 

— gregaria (Lib.) Fuckel. Massee 14 (xv, 70, 1887); Bucknall 46 (v, 47*, 1886) 

as Valsa. On twigs near Bristol. 
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Gryptosphaeria eunomia jFr.) Fuckel. Chesters 113 (1938, i8i*J; most 
British records based on Gryptosphaeria millepunctata Grevillc in 51, 300, 1824 
and 39, t. 201, 1826; Sacc. i, 182; Cooke 14 (xi, 76); Massee 14 (xviii, 10); 
7, 233; Sphaeria millepunctata Grev. in 39, Index; Cooke 15, 885; Berk. Exs. 84; 
Cooke Exs. ii, No. 245; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 83; Grove 27 (lxvi, 354) as Clado- 
sphaeria eunomioides (Otth) Nits.; Sphaeria corticis Sowerby in 42, t. 372, 1802; 
Currey 45 (xxii, 328*). Common on Fraxinus. The spores may become 
septate. See Wehmeyer, Amer. J. Bo/, xiii, 237, 1926. 

Greville based his genus Gryptosphaeria on G. Taxi (Sow.) Grev. in 39 , t. 13, 
1823. This is now called Diplodia Taxi (Sow. ex Fr.) de Not.; see Grove 1 
(ii, 60). Greville subsequently placed various fungi in Gryptosphaeria; twenty 
species including C. millepunctata are given in 51 , 359 -63, 1824. finally 
( 39 , Index) discarded the genus. 

— €>cel]ata (Fr.) Ges. & de Not. Massee 14 (xviii, 10); Berk. 20, 268, 1836 as 

Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxii, 324*); Cooke 15 , 886; S. brevis Sowerby in 42 , t. 
394, 1803. On FraxinuSy Salix, etc. The species is doubtful, the British records 
more so. 

Cryptovalsa elevata (Berk.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 191; Currey 45 (xxii, 274*, 1858) as 
Sphaeria; Diatrype B. & Br. in 19 , No. 844, 1859; Eulypa Cooke in 15 , 801. On 
EuonymuSy Batheaston. The type collection of Sphaeria elevata Berk, in 21 (18^5, 
298) was from Australia; the British fungus does not agree with the type and is 
probably a Diatrypella. 

— protracta (Pers. ex Fr.) Ces. & de Not. 37 (1936, 65); Bucknall 46 (v, 127* 

and 131, 1887) as G. Nitschkei Fuckel. On Fraxinus. 

Diatrype Berberidis Cooke in 14 (xrv, 14, 1885); Sacc. Addit. I-IV, 35; Bucknall 
46 (v, 51, 1886); Berlese 98 (iii, 87*). On Berberis, Bristol. 

— Brassicae Cooke in 14 (xiii, 100, 1885); Sacc. Addit. I-IV, 34; Bucknall 46 

(v, 51, 1886); 14 (xv, 69). On Brassica. Berlese 98 (iii, 104) found the type 
specimen decayed and useless. 

— bullata (Hoffm. ex Fr.) Fr. Cooke 15, 812; Massee 14 (xv, 68); 7, 222; 

Plowr. Exs. I, No. 34; Vize Exs. 158; Cooke Exs. 485 and ii. No. 674; Hooker 
92 , 5, 1821 as Sphaeria; Berk. 20 , 241; S. depressa Bolton in 111 , t. 122, 1789. 
On Salix. 

— dlscdformis (Hoffm. ex Fr.) Fr. Tul. 114 (ii, 95); Cooke 15, 812; 14 (xv, 68); 

Plowr. Exs. I, No. 33; Cooke Exs. 389 and ii, 218; Vize Exs. 159; Hooker 
92 , 5, 1821 as Sphaeria; Berk. 20 , 241; Currey 45 (xxii, 268*); Stromatosphaeria 
Greville in 51 , 357, 1824; 39 , t. 314. OnFagus, etc. 

— stigma (Hoffm. ex Fr.) Fr. Cooke 15 , 811, 1871; Massee 14 (xv, 68); 

Chesters 113 (1936, 129*); Cooke Exs. 240 and ii. No. 217; Vize Exs. 285; 
Plowr. Exs. I, No. 32; Hooker 92 , 5, 1821 as Sphaeria; Berk. 20 , 241; Currey 
45 (xxii, 271*); Greville 51 , 356, 1824; Stromatosphaeria Greville in 39 , t. 223, 
1826; Stictosphaeria Hqffmanni Tul. in 114 (ii, 49, 1863); first British record 
apparently Sphaeria decorticans Sowerby in 42 , t. 137, 1798, then perhaps as S. 
Kirbii in 42 , t. 371, 1802, and S. cinerea in 42 , t. 373, 1802; Hooker 92 , 5, 
1821 as S. undulata Pers.; Greville 39 , t. 223, 1826; Berk. 20 , 241; Cooke 15 , 
814. Common on bark and wood, and should no doubt include many reputed 
species of Eutypa. 

Diatrypella aspera (!>.) Nits. Cooke 15 , 810, 1871 as Diatrype; Massee 14 (xv, 
68); Bucknall 46 (iii, 69); 7 , 221; Berk. 20 , 242, 1836 as Sphaeria. On Fagus, 
etc. See Croxall 28 (xxii, 307, 1939) on the genus Diatrypella. 

— discoidea Cooke & Peck in Thiim. Reported by Massee & Crossland 7, 221, 

1905 as'Diatry^. On Betula, Yorks. 

— exigua Wint. Kea & Hawley 71 (xxxi. Part 13, p. 7, 1912). On Salix, Clare 

Island. 

— lavacea (Fr.) Ces. & de Not. Chesters 113 (1935, 97*); Plowr. Exs. iii, No. 

20; Cooke 15 , 810, 1871 as Diatrype; 14 (xv, 68); Berk. 20 , 242, 1836 as 
Sphania; 19 , No. 17, 1837. On Betula. Chesters & Croxall 113 (1937, 158) 
comber that D. verruciformis and D. Tocciaeana probably belong here.— D. 
faxMa is considered the type species of the genus. 
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Diatrypella nigro-anni^ta (Grev.) Nits, in Pyren. Germ. p. 8i; Sacc. i, 202; 
Stromatosphaeria Greville in 51 , 358, 1824 (on Tilia); Massce 14 (xv, 68) as 
Diatrype; Berk. 20, 248, 1836 as Sphaeria angulata Fr.; B. & Br. 19 , No. 048, 
1859 Valsa angulata ; Cooke IS, 811 as Diatrype angulata, “ on beech, laburnum, 

birch and lime*’. Von Hohnel {Fragm. Myk. 887) considers D. nigro-annulata a 
small form ofZ). verruciformis. Fries’s name angulata'* should be used, if this 
species be distinct. 

— queredna (Pers. ex Fr.) Cooke in 27 (iv, 99*, 1866); Chesters & Croxall 113 

(i 937 » .150*); Cooke 15 , 810 as Diatrype', Massee 14 (xv, 68); Tul. 114 (ii, 
97); Vize Exs. 491; Cooke Exs. 242 and ii. Nos. 219, 678; Plowr. Rxs. i, No. 
31. Grcville’s record as Stromatosphaeria ( 51 , 358, 1824.) may have referred to 
this species, at least in part; but see Ps-'udovalsa longtpes. Common on Quercus. 

— Rhois (Schwein.) Ell. & Ev. Massee 37 (Add. Scr. v, 148, 1906). On Rhus, 

Kew. 

— Tcicciaeana de Not. Chesters & Croxall 113 (1937, 158) redescribed it but 

considered it probably a form of D.favacea', Massee 14 (xv, 68) as Diatrype', 
Vize Exs. 287; Cooke 14 (i, 155, 1873) and Stevenson 40 (vii, 89) as Diatrype 
verruciformis var. Tocciaeana; Cooke Exs. 483. On Alnus. 

— verruciformis (Ehrh. ex Fr.) Nits. Chesters & L^roxall 113 (1937, 157*) 

redescribed it, but consider it probably a form ofZ). favacea (see also I’ul. 114 
fii, 99, 298)); Berk. 20 , 242, 1836 as Sphaeria', Curiey 45 (xxii, 270*); Massee 
14 (xv, &) as Diatrype', Cooke Exs. 483 and ii, No. 220; Vize Exs. 286; Plowr. 
Exs. u. No. 20; first British record presumed to be Sphaeria parallela Sowerby in 
42 , t. 394,1803. Type onCorylus. —Cooke 27 (iv, 100, 1866) mentions 
pellat] Ojffinis** (a nomen nudum) which he later, 14 (xiv, 14), referred to D. 
verruciformis, and Massee 14 (xv, 68) called it Diatrype verruciformis var. 
ajfinis Cooke”. On Sambucus. 

Enchnoa infemalis (Kun'.e ex Fr.) Fuckel. Massee 14 (xviii, 10); 37 (1936, 
66); Sphaeria glis Berk. & CJurrcy apud B. & Br. in 19, No. 884, 1859; Currey 
45 (xxii, 314*); Cooke 15, 884; Plowr. Exs. iii, No. 56. On Quercus. 

— lanata (Fr.) Fr. Massee 14 (xviii, 10); Berk. 19, No. 185, 1841 2is Sphaeria', 

Cooke 15 , 884. On Betula. 

Eutypa Acharii Tul. in 114 (ii, 53*, 1863); Cooke 15 , 798*; Massee 14 (xv, 

120) ; Bucknall 46 (iii, 68); 7 , 224; Vize Exs. 588; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 22; 
Cooke Exs. 365; Sphaeria decomponens Sowerby in 42 , t. 217, 1799; Berk. 20 , 
267 as S. eutypa', Currey 45 (xxii, t. 47); Berk. Exs. 178. Common on dead 
branches. 

— aspera (Nits.) Fuckel. B. & Br. 19 , No. 1726, 1878; Cooke 14 (vi, 128, 1878; 

VII, 80); Massee 14 (xv, 121); 7 , 224. On wood. 

— flavovirens (Pers. ex Fr.) Tul. in 114 (ii, 56*, 1863); Cooke 15, 799; 7, 225; 

Vize Exs. 283; Cooke Exs. 368 and ii. No. 469; Plowr. Exs. i, No. 23; Berk. 
20 , 240 as Sphaeria', Currey 45 (xxii, 268*); Stromatosphaeria Greville in 39 , 
t. 320, 1828; Sphaeria multiceps Sowerby in 42 , t. 394, 1803; Stromatosphaeria 
multiceps Grev. in 51 , 356. Common on wood and bark. Hoffmann’s specific 
epithet ^^Jlavovirescens** is often used, but Fries adopted ^"flavovirens**. 

— hydnoidea (Fr.) von Hohnel. Foray records in Appendix I; B. & Br. 19 , No. 

1814, 1879 Radulum aterrimum Fr.; sec Rea 2 , 641. On Betula. The supposed 
perithecia have not been reported in Britain. I’he fungus is sometimes called 
Eutypa aterrima. See Lind, Danish Fungi p. 553*. 

— lata (Pers. ex Fr.) Tul. in 114 (ii, 55, 1863); Cooke 15 , 799; Massee 14 (xv, 

121) ; 7 , 224; Vize Exs. 284; Cooke Exs. 375 and 11, Nos. 470, 471; Plowi. Exs. 
II, No. 13; Hooker 92 , 6, 1821 as Sphaeria', Berk. 20 , 245; Currey 45 (xxii, 
274*); S. fuliginosa Sowerby in 42 , t. 3";3, 1802. On wood. 

— leioplac^ (Fr.) Cooke in 15 , 800, 1871; Massee 14 (xv,i2i); Cooke Exs. 366; 

Plowr. Exs. u. No. 14; Berk. 20, 245, 1836 as Sphaeria', Currey 45 (xxn, 
273*); S. immersa Sowerby in 42, t. 394, i'^>2. On wood. 

— leprosa (Fr.) Sacc. Currey 45 (xxii, 271, 1858) as Sphaeria’, B. & Br. 19 , No. 

1986, 1882; Cooke 14 (xi, 16). On Tilia, Penzance. Berlcsc 98 (iii, 50) 
considered it the same as E. ludtbunda. 
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Eutypa ludibunda (Sacc.) Sacc. Berlese 98 (in, 69, 1902) states that Cooke Exs. 
361 and 362, issued as Valsa slellulata^ are this species; Rilstone 27 (1935, 102) 
as V. ludibunda on Ligustrum. 

— maura (Fr.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xv, 121, 1887). On wood, Highgate. 

— pronampens (Wallr. in Fr.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xv, 121, 1887). On Pyrus 

Aucuparia, Kings Clifle. Berlese 98 (ni, 72) transferred the epithet to Eutypella, 
but considered the spctics to be confined to Viburnum Opulus. 

— Rhodi (Nits.) Fuckel. Cooke 15 , 800, 1871; Massee 14 (xv, 121); Bucknall 

46 (iv, 201). On Rosa. 

— scabrosa (Bull, ex Fr.) Fuckel. Cooke 15 , 800, 1871; Massee 14 (xv, 121); 

Bucknall 46 (m, 68); Berk. 19 , No. 171, 1841 as Sphaeria. On Ulmm and 
Acer. 

— spinosa (Pers. cx Fr.) Tul. in 114 (11, 58, 1863); Cooke 15 , 799, 1871; Massee 

14 (xv, 121); 7 , 224; Cooke Exs. 11, No. 675; Berl. 98 (iii, t. 675); Berk. 20 , 
244, 1836 as Sphaeria \ Currey 45 (xxii, 274*). On branches. 

— Ullcis (Fr.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xv, 69 and 121); 7 , 225; B. & Br. 19 , No. 599, 

1851 as Sphaeria', Cooke 15 , 817 as Diatrype. On IJlex. 

— velutma (Wallr.) Sacc. Phill. & Plowr. l 4 (xiii, 75, 1885); Grove 27 (xxiii, 

131, 1885). On 

Eutypella Ailanthi (Sacc.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xv, 70, 1887) as Valsa. On 
Ailanthus, Kew. 

— microspora (Cooke & Plowr.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 155; Bcrl. 98 (iii, 58*); Valsa 

Cooke & Plowr. in 14 (vii, 82, 1879); Massee 14 (xv, 70); Plowr. Exs. iii. 
No. 23. On Fagus, Norfolk. 

— prunastri (Pers. ex Fr.) Sacc. Massee 31 (Sept. 27, 1902)-; 5 , 171*; 89 . iii; 

56 (xxvi, 742*); 23 (ix, 2'6 i; xv, 690); 56 (xxvi, 742*; xxvii, 691, 73(3 and 
1152); 24 (xii, 208); 34 (x, 254); Hooker 92 , 6, 1821 as Sphaeria', Berk. 20 , 
246, 1836; Currey 45 (xxii, 27'3); Berk. Exs. 29; Cooke 15 , 821 as Valsa', 14 
(xv, 70); Cooke Exs. 237; Plowr. Flxs. i. No. 41. On Prunus spinosa. 

— Sorbi (Schmidt ex Fr.) Sacc. Foray 1930 (see Appendix 1 ); Massee 14 (xv, 

70, 1877) as Valsa. On Pyrus Aucuparia. 

— stellulata (Fr.) Sacc. Berk. 20 , 246, 1836 as Sphaeria', Currey 45 (xxii, 275*); 

Berk. Exs. 79; Cooke 15 , 821 as Valsa', Massee 14 (xv, 70); Plowr. Exs. i, No. 

t 2; Cooke Exs. 382 and 11, No. 677; Vize Exs. 164; sec Berlese 98 (in, 69). On 
Jlmus (and Acer’^). See Eutypa ludibunda. 

— tetraploa (Berk. & Curt.) Sacc. B. & Br. 19 , No. 854, 1859 as Valsa', Cooke 
15 , 827; Massee 14 (xv, 70); Bucknall 46 (ii, 217). On sticks. 

Nitsc^hlda cupularis (Pers. ex Fr.) Karst. Massee 14 (xvi, 34); 7 , 226; Fitz¬ 
patrick 100 (xv, 32, 1923); Cucurbilaria Gray in Nat. Arr. Brit. Pis. p. 519, 
1821; Cooke 15 , 842; Bucknall 46 (v, 51); Plowr. Exs. i,. No. 57; Cooke Exs. 
II, No. 561; Vize Exs. 161; Berk. 20 , 254 as Sphaeria', Currey 45 (xxii, 281* 
and XXV, 249, two fungi found present); 1 ul. 114 (ii, 244; iii, 82, 84); Plowr. 
Exs. I, No. 63 as Sphaeria tristis. As I’ulasne first noted, it is always associated 
with Nectria cinnabarina', see also 102 (xxv, 362). On Piunus, etc. Berlese 98 
(ill, 23*) figured what he considered to be N. cupularis and N. tristis from 
Britain. 

— '^Fuckelii Nits.”. Fitzpatrick 100 (xv, 31) used this name for two examples of 
Berk. Exs. 174, issued as Sphaeria acervata. But the name is a synonym of the 
preceding: Nitschke renamed cupularis *'Fuckelii ” and transferred it to Nitschkia. 
Two distinct species are not recognized by British workers. 

Peroneutypa heteracantha (Sacc.) Berl. One of the commoner Pyrenomycetes 
on bark in Britain, but it has been recorded as Peroneutypa only in recent Foray 
lists; A. Lorrain Smith 27 (xu, 257, 1903) as Valsa. Earlier collections were 
placed under various names, e.g. on Sambucus as Valsa syngenesia (B. & Br. 19 , 
No. 847; Cooke 15 , 822; see Cooke 27 (iv, 99) as Diatrype), on Acer Pseudo- 
platanus as Diatrype hystrix (B. & Br. 19 , No. 840, 1859; Cooke 15 , 812); 
Currey had it on Ulmus under the name Diatrype corniculata (see next entry) 
^d Cooke incorrectly based the first British records (27 (rv, loi*, 1866); 15 , 
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825, 1871) of Valsa ceratophora on UImm on the same fungus. The earliest 
correct specific epithet can hardly be asc ertained until Persoon’s herbarium is 
examined. 

fPcroncutypa corniculata (Ehrh.?) Berl. in 98 (iii, 8o*, 1902). Three different 
species have been determined in Britain as Ehrh. Cryptosphaeria 

corniculata (Ehrh.) Grevillein 51,358,182 4., “on dead branches of various trees”, 
is a Diaporthe, perhaps D. eres. Diatrype corniculata (Ehrh.) Berk. & Br. in 19 , 
No. 845, 1859 in a Eu-Vaha on Querem, with stromata resembling those of 
Valsa ceratophora, but with longer ascospores, up to 14/t. Finally Currey col¬ 
lected specimens, on corky Ulmm, with ascospores uf) to 6 /a long. This must 
have been the collection forwarded by Cookc' to Berlcse on which the latter 
founded the species P. corniculata. 'I'his fungus is the same as the preceding. 
Other entries corniculata^^ arc Hooker 92 , 6; Berk. 20 , 247; Cooke 15 , 813; 
14 (xv, 69) ; 7 , 222.] 

Quatemaria abnormis (Fr.) Berl. & Vogl. Valsa Cooke in 14 (xiii, 39, 1884); 
Massee 14 (xv, 116). On branches, Sherc. 

— dissepta (Fr.) 'Ful. in 114 (ii, 106, 1863); Rhodes 108 (1933, 49); Berk. 20 , 

249, 1836 as Sphaeria; 19 , No. 173, 1841; Cooke 15 , 823 as Valsa- Massee 14 
(xv, 116); Cooke F^xs. ii, No. 230; Plowr. Exs. i, l\o. 4^; Eutypa Berl. in 98 
(III, 48); Sphaeria satumus Sowerby in 42 , t. 216, 179c); Sphaeria stipata Currey in 
66 (cxLVii, 545*, i8'j8); 45 (xxii, 274*); Diahypt stipata B. & Br. in 19 , No. 
843; 19 , No. 970, 1861; flooke Exs. 239; B. & Br. 19 , No. 862* in error as 
Valsa hypodermia; Broome Exs. in Rabcmh. Hcrh. Alycol. ii. No. 320. Common 
on Ulmus, recorded probably in error on other hosts. 

— quatemata (Pers. ex Fr.) Schroct. 37 (1938, bh); Berk. 20 , 251, 1836 as 

Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxii, 281*); Cooke 15 , 828 as Valsa Massee 14 (xv, 
116); 7 , 223; Cooke Exs. 248 and ii. Nos. 221, 22 Vizc Exs. 167; Plowr. Exs. 
I, No. 49; Tul. 114 (11. 104) as Q^. Persoonii. On 
Valsa Abieitis (Fr.) Fr. fMonostichaej. Cooke 15 , H25, 1871; Massee 14 (xv, 
71); Cooke Exs. ii, No. 484; Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 29; Berk. 20 , 249, 1836 as 
Sphaeria. On Abies (type hostj. 

— abrupta Cooke in 14 (vii, 83, 1879) [Monoslichae]; Sacc. i, 143; Massee 14 

(xv, 70). On Salix, Shcre. See 105 (xvii, 126). 

— ambiens (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. [Circinatae]. Tul. 114 (ii, 175); Cooke 15 , 826; 

Massee 14 (xv, 71); Chesters & Croxall 113 (1937, 154*); 104 (xi, 205; xiii? 
144); 89 , 120*; 56 (xxvi, cxxvn); Cooke Exs. 258, 487 and ir. No. 232; Vize 
Exs. 163; Plowr. Exs. i, No. 46; 7 , 225 as Diaporthe^^; Berk. 20 , 250, 1836 as 
Sphaeria; Berk. Exs. 80; Currey 45 (xxit, 279*) p.p. as tetraspora. On 
Pyrus, Rosa, Acer, etc. I’he following “varieties” have been recorded: 
var. Betulae Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 33. 
var. Garpini Cooke, Massee 14 (xv, 71). 
var. Goryli Sacc., Massee 14 (xv, 71); Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 30. 
var. Grataegi Cooke \Crataegus is the type host t)f V. amhiens\, Massee 14 
(xv, 71); sec Grove 37 (1923, 4). 

var. Mali Sacc., Massee 14 (xv, 71); Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 31; Cooke Exs. 11, 
No. 472. 

var. Populi Plowr. Exs. ii, No. 32. 

var. Pyri Cooke, Massee 14 (xv, 71); Ckmkc Exs. 684. 

— ceratophora Tul. in 114 (ii, 190*) [Monoslichae, type ho.st Quercus]-, Massee 

14 (xv, 7oh 7 , 222; Cooke Exs. 251; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 45; Berk. 20 , 244, 
1836 as Sphaeria ceratosperma Tode [ex F’r.J (this is the valid specific epithet for 
the Valsa ); Currey 45 (xxii, 292); Cooke 27 (iv, loi*). On trees and shrubs. 
The following “varieties” are recorded: 
var. acericola Cooke, Massee 14 (xv, 71). 
var. quercicola Sacc., Cooke 15 , 825*; Massee 14 (xv, 71). 
var. Rosarum de Not., Cooke 15 , 825, Ma.ssee 14 (xv, 71); Vize Exs. 170; 
Plowr. Exs. II, No. 28; Cooke Exs. ii. No. 483 as V. Rosarum. 

[var. Ulmi Massee 14 (xv, 71). This was Peroneutypa heteracantha.] 
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Valsa ceuthospora Cooke [as ceuthospofi”^m 14 (vn, 83, 1879); Sacc. i, 143 [as 
'‘^ceuthosporae^'Y^ Massee 14 (xv, 70); LaurocerasV* in 14 (iv, 113); Cooke 
Exs. ir, No. 468. On Prunus Laurocerasus, The description in 14 (rv, 113) 
suggests a Diaporthe. See Grove 1 (1, 292). 

— cincta (Fr.) Fr. [Leucostoma, no type host cited; modern records on Prtmus], 

Grove 27 (xxiv, 131, 1886). On Prunus, Warwicks. 

— concamerata (Currey) Berk. & Br. in 19 , No. 867, 1859; Cooke IS, 824; 

Sacc. I, 124; Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxii, 277*, 1858). On Quercus, Currey 
thought it might be a form of V. ceratophora. 

— cornicola Cooke in 14 (vii, 83, 1879) [Circinatae]; Sacc. i, 122; Massee 14 

(xv, 71); Bucknall 46 (v, 131). On Comus. See 105 (xvii, 123). 

— corbnata (Hoffm. ex Fr.) Fr. [Monostichae; teste Fries on Comus and Cra¬ 

taegus^. Cooke 15 , 825, 1871; Massee 14 (xv, 71); Bucknall 46 (iv, 201); 
Berk. 20 , 249, 1836 as Sphaeria. On Betula. 

— Gurreyi Nits, in Pyr. Germ. p. 202 [Circinatae]; Sacc. i, 132; Cooke & Plowr. 

14 (vii, 83); 13 , 381; Massee 14 (xv, 72); Bucknall 46 (iv, 201); Chesters 
113 (1935, 96*); Cooke Exs. ii. No. 679; **Sphaeria Abietis'* in 45 (xxii, 279*). 
On Larix [type host]. 

— Gypri (Tul.) Tul. in 114 (ii, 193, 1863) [Circinatae]; Cooke 14 (i, 155, 1873 

and VII, 83); Massee 14 (xv, 72); Rhodes 108 (1933, 48) as V. Ligustri 
(Schwein.) Schroet. On Ligustrum [type host]. 

— decorticans (Fr.) Fr. [Monostichae, type host F(3^iw]. Hawley 28 (viii, 229, 

1923). On Carpinus and Fagus. 

— diatrypa (Fr.) Fr. [Leucostoma, type host Alnus^ Recorded 28 (xxii, 3); see 

Appendix I. 

— Fuckelii Nits. [Monostichae]. Cooke & Plowr. 14 (vii, 83, 1879); Massee 14 

(xv, 71). On Corylus [type host], Sheie. 

— germanica Nits. [Circinatae]. Grove 27 (iJC, 45 and 171, 1922, on Salix)', 

Hawley 28 (viii, 229, on Betula). 

— Hoffmanni Nits. [Monostichae]. Massee 14 (xv, 71, 1887). On Crataegus 

[type host], Highgate. 

— horrida Nits. [Monostichae]. Hawley 28 (viii, 1229, 1923). On Betula [type 

host], Sussex. 

— Kunzei (Fr.) Fr. [Leucostoma]. Cooke 15 , 823; Massee 14 (xv, 70); Cooke 

Exs. II, No. 672; Plowr. Exs. iii, No. 22; B. & Br. 19 , No. 601, 1851 as 
Sphaeria', Currey 45 (xxii, 227*). On Picea [type host]. 

[— lageniformis (Sollm.) Currey is Robergea unica, a Diseomycete.] 

— Laurocerasi Tul. in 114 (ii, 195, 1863) [Leucostoma]; Phill. & Plowr. 14 

(viii, 107, 1880); Massee 14 (xv, 70); Plowr. Exs. iii. No. 21. On Prunus 
Laurocerasus [type host]. See V. ceuthospora above. Nitschke {Pyr. Germ.) con¬ 
sidered V. iMurocerasi to l>e V. cincta', see also Flora Italica. 

— leiphaemioides Berk. & Curt. Listed by Massee 14 (xv, 71, 1887); 7 , 222. 

On Quercus. This is a North American species imperfectly known to Ellis & 
Everhart. 

— leucostoma (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. [Leucostoma]. Cooke 15 , 822; Massee 14 (xv, 

70); 85 (xxi, 367); 112 , 201; Berk. 20 , 248, 1836 as Sphaeria', Berk. Exs. 31. 
On Prunus [type host], etc. 

— microstoma (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. [Monostichae]. Cooke 15 , 823; Massee 14 

(xv, 71); Bucknall 46 (iv, 201); Berk. 19 , No. 20, 1837 Sphaeria; Currey 45 
(xxii, 277*). On Prunus [type host, recorded by Massee on Alnus probably in 
error]. 

— Mulleriana Cooke in 14 (xiv, 46, 1885); Sacc. Addit. i-rv, 27. On Quercus, 

Eastbourne. 

— nivea (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. [Leucostoma]. Tul. 114 (ii, 181); Cooke 15 , 822; 

Massee 14 (xv, 70); Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 27; Hooker 92 , 6, 1821 as Sphaeria (on 
Quercus); Berk. 20 , 248. On Populus [type host of Pers.]. See Valsella polyspora. 

— oxystoma Rehm. Cooke 14 (xvi, 77, 1888); W. S. Jones 94 (iv, 221*). On 

Alnus, sometimes iniurious. 
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Valsa pauperata Cooke & Ellis. Massee 14 (xv, 72,1887). OnJedburgh. 
Doubtless wrongly identified; a North American species, type host Acer rubrum, 

— Pini (Alb. & Schw. ex Fr.) Fr. [Monostichae]. Hawley 28 (viii, 228, 1923). 

On Pinus [type host], Sussex. 

— populina Fuckel [Gircinatae]. Massee 14 (xv, 72, 1887); 7 , 223. On Populus 

[type host P. Ualica]^ Yorks. 

— querna (Currey) Berk. & Br. in 19 , No. 856, 1859; Cooke 15 , 828 as ^*quemea*'; 

Massee 14 (xv, 71); Sacc. i, 122 (queried as a Calosphaeria); Sphaeria Currey in 
45 (xxii, 279*, 1858). On Quercus. 

— rhodophila Berk. & Br. in 19 , No. 855, 1859 [Circinatae]; Sacc. i, 136; Cooke 

15 , 828; 14 (xv, 72); Bucknall 46 (iii, 268). On Rosa. 

— salicina (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. [CircinataeJ. Tul. 114 (ii, 177); Cooke 15 , 827; 14 

(xv, 72); Cooke Exs. 377; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 47; Berk. 20 , 250, 1836 as 
Sphueria; S. tetraspora Currey p.p. in 45 (xxii, 279*); B. & Br. 19 , No. 859, 
1859 as V. tetraspora. On Salix [type host]. Sec V. ambiensy Diaporthe salicella 
and Cryptodiaporthe salicina. 

— Schweimtzii Nits. [Monostichae]. Massee 14 (xv, 71, 1887). On Salix [type 

host]. Shore. 

— sordida Nits. [CircinataeJ. Grove 27 (1923, 4). On Populus [type host], 

locality not stated. 

— subseriata Cooke in 14 (xiv, 47, 1885) [CircinataeJ; Sacc. Addit. /-/F, 29; 

14 (xv, 72). On FaguSy Sherc. 

— Syringae Nits. [Monostichae]. Massee 14 (xv, 71). On Syringa [type host], 

Scotland. Wchmeyer 28 (xvir, 257) found Cooke Exs. 492 to be Diaporthe eres. 
Valsella clypeata Fuckel. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (x, 72, 1881) as Vaha. On RubuSy 
Scotland. Petrak 102 (1923, 227) regards each species of Valsella as a poly- 
sporous state of some species of Valsa section Leucostoma. 

[— polyspora (Nits.) Sacc. Nitschke cited Gurrey’s figures Sphaeria nivea'^ in 
45 (xxii, 276*, 1858) as probably this species. Currey 45 (xxv, 247) stated 
that his figures were based on Scler. Suec. No. 76. Cooke proposed var. 
polyspora of Valsa nivea in 15 , 822.] 

— SaUcis Fuckel. Recorded 108 (1930, iii) as Valsa) 115 , 38. On Salix. 

SPHAERIACEAE: HYALOSPORAE 

[Anthostomella piillulans Bennett. See under Phaeosporae.J 
Aporhytisma Urticae (Fr.) von Hohnel. Grove 1 (ii, 189) agrees with Petrak in 
placing this in the Pyrcnomycetes. There are several British records as 
Rhytisma, including Cooke Exs. 392 and ii. No. 456. 

Botryosphaeria DotUdea (Fr.) Ges. & de Not. Massee 5 , 174; Cooke 89 , 46* 
as B. diplodia"'" ; 15 , 808 as DothideaRosae Fr.; 56 (xv, pp. xix and xxix, 1893); 
Cooke Exs. 235 and ii. No. 234; Vize Exs. 279; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 29; Bert. 
20 , 255, 1836 as Sphaeria Dothidea) Currey 45 (xxii, 283*); Berk. Exs. 32. On 
Rosa and Rubus. 

— melanops (Tul.) Wint. B. & Br. 19 ,'No. 1179, 1886 as Dothidea) Cooke 15 , 

807; Massee 14 (xv, 38) as B. advena. On Jedburgh. Sec Shear 100 

(1936, 476).—A few authors use the generic name Melanops where we use 
Botryosphaeriay and Botryosphaeria where we use Gibberella. 

Geratostomella ampullas<» (Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. i, 409; Massee 14 (xvii, 73); 
32 (xxxii, 180, spore discharge); Chesters llS (1938, 177*); Sphaeria Cooke in 
15 , 876*, 1871; Ceratostoma Bucknall in 46 (iii, 69, 1880); Lentomita Grove in 
60 (1886, 76*); 27 (xxrv, 131). On Quercus and Acer. This is the best-known 
name of this genuine Ceralostomella. It was described earlier as Sphaeria ligneola 
(see under Lentomita). Other species often referred to Geratostomella are listed 
under Ophiostoma. 

— cirrhosa (Pers. ex Fr.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xvii, 73, 1889); Berk. 20 , 267, 1836 

as Sphaeria) Currey 45 (xxii, 322*, 1859;, Cooke 15 , 876; Cooke Exs. u. No. 
684; Plowr. Exs. m. No. 54. On old wood. 
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CSeratostomella rostrata (Fr.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xvii, 73, 1889); 7 , 232. On old 
wood. See Lentomita ligneola. 

— vesdta Sacc. Cooke 14 (xiv, 40, 1885); Massee 14 (xvii, 73); Cooke 14 

(xvii, 79); Grove 27 (xxiii, 131). On old wood. 

— vestita var. varvicensis Grove in 27 (xxiii, 131, 1885). On wood, Sutton. 
Cryptosporella aurea (Fuckel) Sacc. Cooke 15 , 826 as Valsa; Massee 14 (xv, 

117); V. amygdalina Cooke in 27 (iv, 100*, 1866); Cooke Exs. 250. On Carpinus. 

— compta (Tul.) Sacc. Recorded 28 (xiv, 190), Littlchampton Foray, 1928. On 

Fagus. 

— h^odermia (Fr.) Sacc. Cooke 15 , 829, 1871 as Valsa; Massee 14 (xv, 117); 

Bucknall 46 (v, 51); 7 , 223; Plowr. Exs. iii. No. 24; Berk. 20 , 251, 1836 and 
19 , No. 21, 1837 as Sphaeria. On Ulmus. See also Quatemaria dissepta. 

— platanigera (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in SylL i, 471; Valsa B. & Br. in 19 , No. 851*, 

1859; Cooke 15 , 827; Massee 14 (xv, 117). On Platanus. 

— iimbriiia (Jenkins) Jenkins & Wehmeyer in 99 (1935, 888); L. Ogilvie 28 

(xvii, 153, 1932) as Diaporthe; 100 (xxiv, 485, 1932). On Rosa. 
Diaporthopsis Angelicae (Berk.) Wehmeyer in 28 (xvii, 290, 1933) and Monog. 
p. 228; Sphaeria Berk, in 19 , No. 28, 1837; Berk. Exs. 88; S. Berkeleyi Desm. in 
Mont.; Cooke 15 , 883; Cooke Exs. 589; Massee 14 (xvi, 12) as Diaporthe. 
There are several other synonyms in continental literature. On Umbclliferae. 

— pantherina (Berk.J Wehmeyer in 28 (xvii, 292, 1933) and Monog. p. 232; 

Sphaeria Berk, in 19 , No. 23, 1837; Currey 45 (xxii, 283); Cooke 15 , 895; 
Berk. Exs. 34; Plowr. Exs. iii. No. 59; Diaporthe Cooke in 14 (vii, 82); l 4 
(xvi, 13). On Pleridium. 

Ditopella &topa (Fr.) Schroct. Rilstonc 27 (1935, 102); B. & Br. 19 , No. 631*, 
1852 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxii, 325*, 1859); Plowr. 31 (June 17, 1899) and 
Exs. II, No. 70; Cooke 15 , ^7 as form polyspora; Vize Exs. 181; Cooke Exs. 
384 and II, No. 247; Physalospora fiisispora Cooke in 14 (xvii, 88); Massee 14 
(xviii, 10); 'Ful. 114 (ii, 145) as form of Cryptospora sujfusa. On Alnus. 

— farcta (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 450; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 631*, 

1852; Cooke 15 , 886; Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 68; Physalospora Cooke in 14 (xvii, 
88); Massee 14 (xviii, ii). On Ulmtu. Niessl transferred this to Diaporthe. 
Wehmeyer (Monog. p. 252) found a specimen in Plowright’s Exs. to be mostly 
an cfTuse Anthostoma. 

— Vizeana Sacc. & Speg.; Syll. i, 451; Physalospora Cooke in 14 (xvii, 88); 

Massee 14 (xviii, 11); Neciria caulina Cooke in 14 (v, 62, 1876); Cooke Exs. ii. 
No. 479; Vize Exs. 271; Plowr. Exs. iii. No. 14. On Buxiis. 

Endothia radicalis (Schwein.) Ces. & de Not.; E.Jluens Shear & N. E. Stevens in 
U.S. Dept. Agric. Bull. 380, 16, 1917. The first and apparently the only speci¬ 
men collected in Britain was from the New Forest, and was described as 
Sphaeria Jluens Sowerby in 42 , t. 438, 1815. Shear and Stevens found this 
specimen to be on Ca^tanea sativay but pycnidial only, hence the name Jluens'' 
does not take priority in Endothia. Berkeley ( 20 , 25^^, 1836) decided that 
Sowerby’s fungus agreed with a specimen from Schwemitz of Sphaeria gyrosa 
Schw. I’ulasne 114 (ii, 87, 1863) records Melogramma g^osum (Schw.) Tul. on 
Carpinus in France, and Cooke 15 , 802, 1871 used this name. Berkeley 18 , 
384, i860 and Massee 14 (xv, 38) used the name Endothia gyrosa (Schw.) 
Fuckel; but Shear and Stevens considered that E. gyrosa has not been found in 
Europe. 

Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) Spauld. & von Schrenk. Often recorded on 
Pyrus Malus or Vitis, usually in the conidial stage Gloeosporium fructigenum 
Berk. For literature see Wormald 31 (1930, 498*); 93 , 129; Grove 1 , 221. 

— phacidiomorpha (Ces.) Petrak. Kinghorn 34 (xxiii, 30*, 1936); Grove 27 

(1932, 3) and Rilston 27 (1935, loi) as Physalospora Phormii Schroet. On 
Phormium^ Cornwall and Devon. 

Gnomoniella Avellanae (Schmidt ex Fr.) Sacc. Berk. 19 , No. 101, 1838 as 
Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 910; Berk. Exs. 182; Cooke Exs. 498; Gnomonia Cooke in 
^4 (xvn, 51); Massee 14 (xvii, 74). On dead leaves c^Corylus. 
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Gnomoniella Goryli (Batsch ex Fr.) Sacc. Cooke 89 , 140, 1906; Cooke 14 
(xvii, 51) as Gnomonia\ Massec 14 (xvii, 74); Cooke Exs. 495 and ir, No. 278; 
Grevillc 39 , t. 330, 1828 as Sphaeria; Berk. 20 , 257, 1836; Cooke 15 , 910. 
On leaves of Corpus. 

— devexa (Desm.) Sacc. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 27, 1877) Plagiostoma; 14 (vii, 

87) as Sphaeria; Plowr. Exs. iii. No. 85; Massee 14 (xvir, 74) as Gnomonia. On 
Polygonum^ King’s Lynn. 

— fimbriata (Pers. ex Fr.) Sacc. Cooke 89 , 213*, 1906; Berk. 20 , 257, 1836 as 

Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 909; 14 (viii, 68); Berk. Exs. 36; Cooke Exs. 163 and ii, 
No. 277; Plowr. Exs. ii, No. S'}; Vizc Exs. 98; Massee 14 (xvii, 74) as Gno- 
monia. On Carpinus. This species and (/. Coryli arc oflen placed in Mamiania. 

— lugubris (Karst.) Sacc. A. Lorrain Smith & Ramsbottorn 28 (iv, 171, 1915) 

as Gnomonia. On Potentilla^ Scotland. 

— Rosae (Fuckel) Sacc. A. Lorrain Smith 28 (vi, 149, 1919) as Gnomonia. On 

Rosa^ Scotland. See also Grove 1 (i, 171). 

— tubiformis (Tode ex Fr.) Sacc. Hooker 92 , 7, 1821 as Sphaeria (on Cojylm); 

Berk. 20 , 277; Greville 39 , t. 333, 1828; Currey 45 (xxii, 332*, 1839); Cooke 
15 , 910; Plowr. Exs. II, No. 86; Massee 14 (xvii, 74) as Gnomonia; 7 , 232. On 
Alnus, etc. 

— vulgaris (Ces. & dc Not.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xvir, 74); Sow(*rby 42 , t- 373 . 

1802 as Sphaeiia gnomon Tode; Purtoii 55 (m, No. 1521, 1820); Berk. 20 , 277; 
Grevillc 39, t. 3315, 1828; Cooke 15 , 911; Berk. Exs. 38; Cooke Exs. 598 and 
II, No. 279; Vize Exs. 189; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 93; Greville 51 , 360, 1824 as 
Crypto^phaeria gnomon. On iknylui^. 

Guignardia acei^fera (Cooke) Lindau in Engler-Prantl, 1897; Laestadia Sacc. in 
Syll. I, 423; Massec 14 (xix, 13); Sphaerella Cooke in 27 (iv, 248*, 1866); 15 , 
916, “referred doubtfully by Au(‘rswald to Sphaerella sparsa"'; Cooke Exs. 687 
and II, No. 271. On leaves of Acer campeftris. See also Lae?tadia for other species 
of Guignardia. 

— Bidwellii (Ellis) Viala & Ravaz. Ma.ssee 5 B, 105; Cooke 89 , 158*; Massec 

31 (1895, loi*) as Laestaditty “undoubted evidence of its occurrence in 
Britain”. On F//6. Scg Elsinoe amprlina. 

— caricicola (Fuckel) Lind (Feb. 1913); transferred also by Migula in 1913. 

Massec 14 (xix, ^13, 1890) as Lae^tadia. On CareXy N. Woottori. 

— carpinea (Fr.) Schroct. Massee 14 (xix, 13) as Laestadia; B. & Br. 19 , No. 

655, 1852 as Sphaeria; C'ooke 27 (iv, 248*, i8()6) as Sphaerella; 15 , 916; 
Bucknall 46 (ni, 20); Cooke Exs. 1G5 and 11, No. 272; Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 89 ; 
Vize Exs. 196. On Catpimis. Potebnia 102 (viii, 54) made this the type of his 
genus Sphaerognomonia. 

— Gookeana (Auensw.) Fcltgen. O’Connor 70 (xxi, 397); Sacc. i, 421 as 

Laestadia; Massee 14 (xix, 12); ^"Sphaerella punctiformii'' in 15 , 914, 1871; •S'. 
Gookeana Auersw. in Myc. Kur. Pyr. 1869. On leaves. 

— echinophila (Schwein.) Trav. Massee 37 (Add. Ser. v, 150, 1906) Laestadia. 

On involucres Castanea, Kcw. 

— maculiformis (Bonord.) Migula. firove 27 (r.xvm, 70*, 1930). On FaguSy 

Worcs. 

— perpusilla (Desm.) Trav. Massee 14 (xix, 13) Laestadia; Cooke 14 (v, 122, 

1877) as Sphaerella; 14 (vii, 88); Cooke Exs. ii, No. 572. On grasses. 

— pinastri (DC. ex Fr.) Lindau. Greville 39 , t. 13, 1823 Sphaeria; Berk. 20 , 

270; Currey 45 (xxii, 324*); Cooke 27 (iv, 248*, 1866) as Sphaerella; 15 , 916. 
On needles of Pinas. 

— punctoidea (Cooke) Schroct. Sphaerella Cooke in 27 (iv, 247*, 1866); 15 , 

915; Laestadia Auersw. in 105 (1869, 178); Sacc. i, 420; Massec 14 (xix, 12). 
On Quercus. 

— rhytismoides (Babington ex Berk.) Trav. Sphaeria Bab. [nom. nud. in 36 

(Proc. 1838-48, 32)] ex Berk, in 19 , No. 178*, 1841; Currey 45 (xxii, 286*); 
Berk. Exs. 324; Cooke 15 , 931 as Isothea; stadia Sacc. in Syll. i, 424; Massee 
14 (xix, 13); 70 (xxi, 398). On Dryas. 
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Laestadia faginea (Cooke & Plowr.) Sacc. in Syll. n, xxxi; Massee 14 (xix, 13); 
Sphaerella Cooke & Plowr. in Plowr. Exs. ni, No. 100; Cooke 27 (xxi, 68, 
1883^. On Fagusy King’s Lynn. Laestadia is untenable as a generic name for 
fungi, but these four species have apparently not been transferred to Guignardia, 

— Iridis (Cooke) fieri. & Vogl. in Sacc. Addit. I~IV, 61; Massee 14 (xix, 13); 

Sphaerella Cooke in 14 (xin, 99, 1885). Kew. 

— Periclymeni Fass. O’Connor 70 (xxi, 398, 1936). On Lonicera, Ireland. 

— rhodorae (Cooke) fieri. & Vogl. in Sacc. Addit. /-/K, 62; Massee 14 (xix, 13); 

Sphaerella Cooke in 14 (xiii, 99, 1885, “can scarcely be Laestadia jmododendri 
Not.”); Vize Exs. 599. On leaves oi Rhododendroriy K.ew. Von Hohnel {MitteL 
Bot. Inst. Tech. Hochsch. WieUy viii, 35) transferred it to Discochora. 
[Lasiosphaeria : see Phragmosporae.l 

Ophiostoma coeruleum (Miinch) Syd. M. Wilson 64 (xxxvi, 82, 1922) as 
Ceratostomella; 76 (xi,42). On wocxl. perhaps should be excluded from 

the Sphacrialcs (sec refs, in Chesters 113 (1938, 179)). See Ceratostomella above. 

— Piceae (Miinch) Syd. MacCallum 28 (vii, 231, 1922) as Ceratostomella, said 

to be common; M. Wilson 64 (xxxvi, 85, 1922). On Picea and Pinus. 

— pUiferum (Fr.) Syd. Berk. 20 , 266, 1836 as Cooke 15,876; Massee 

14 (xvii, 74) as Ceratostoma; A. Lorrain Smith & Ramsbottom 28 (vi, 366) as 
Sphaeronema; M. Wilson 64 (xxxvi, 82) as Ceratostomella, considers an early 
name for various blue-stain fungi. H. & P. Sydow 102 (1919, 43) designated 
this species as the type of the genus Ophiostoma. On Pinus. 

— Pini (Miinch) Syd. MacCallum 28 (vii, 231, 1922) as Ceratostomella', M. 

Wilson 28 (xiii, 84); 64 (xxxvi, 85); /I (xl, 49): 112 , 177. On Pinus. 

— pluriannulatum (Hedge.) Syd. Mary Gregor 102 (xxi, i*, 1932) as Cerato¬ 

stomella. On Ulmus. 

— Ulmi (Buisman) Nannf. Walter 99 , 551 as Ceratostomella', Ainsworth 93 , 

226, with references. The first record of elm disease caused by this fungus in 
Britain is Wilson 31 (lxxxiii, 31*. 1928) as Graphium Ulmi. 

Phomatospora a^entina Spieg. Rea & Hawley 71 (xxxi. Part 13, p. 7*, 1912). 
On Beta maritima, Clare Island. 

— Berkeley! Sacc. gen.nov. in Fungi Ven. Ser. ii, 306, 1875; Syll. i, 432; Massee 

14 (xviii, 40); Sphaeria phomatospora B. & fir. in 19 , No. 647*, 1852; Currey 
45 (xxii, 325); Cooke 15 , 884. On stalks of Solanum tuberosum. 

— endopteris (Plowr.) Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (xiii, 76, 1885); Sacc. Addit. I~IV, 

63; 14 (xviii, 40); Sphaeria Plowr. apud fiucknall in 46 (in, 269, 1882). On 
Pteridium, Bristol. 

— ribesia (Cooke & Massee) Sacc. in Syll. ix, 591; Sphaeria Cooke & Massee in 

14 (xv, no, 1887). On twigs ol Rtbes, Battle Abbey. Petrak & Sydow 102 
(xxii, 370) found nothing corresponding to the diagnosis on the type specimen. 

— I^liaeniliiia Grove in 27 (i^x, 172, 1922). On Aaclepias, Birmingham. 

— tneroplilla (Desm.) Sacc. Grove 27 (lxviii, 68, 1930). On Juncus, Wales. 
Physalospora Com! Sacc. Massee 14 (xviii, 10, 1889); Sphaeria comiella Cooke in 

14 (viii, 10, 1879). On Comus, Shrewsbury. 

— Euphorblae (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 436; Phomatospora Cooke in 14 

(xviii, 13 ard 40); Sphaerella Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (vi, 28, 1877); 14 (vii, 88); 
Plowr. Exs. Ill, No. 97. On Euphorbia. 

— Festucae (Lib.) Sacc. Grove 27 (lxviii, 68*, 1900). On Aira and Brachy- 

podium, Worcs. 

— gregaria Sacc. var. follorum Sacc. Gallen 28 (xxii, 100*, 1938). On Taxus, 

Scotland. 

— nicis (Schlcich.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xix, 13, 1890) as Laestadia. On Ilex, 

Apethorpe. 

— Lonicerae Grove in 27 (lxviii, 67, 1930). On Lonicera, Worcs. 

— Miyabeana Fukushi. Nattrass 2 o (xm, 294*, 1928); 2-3 (xxxvi, 363, 1929); 

104 (vii, 239, 1929); 32 (xxxiv, 64); 79 (viii, 25; xi, 59); 28 (xvi, 76); 85 
(xLi, 18); 93 , 224; 112 , 183*; 71 ^lii, 50,1934, Gloeosporiumst ge); for years 
this fungus in Britain was called P. gregaria Sacc., following J< hnson 70 (x, 
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•53*. 1904); 25 (1904, 543); 23 (xxi, 290); 64 (xxxviii, 130); 23 (xxiv, 845 
and XXIX, 1056) as Botryospkaeria gregaria \ 5 , 175. On Salix. 

Physalospora mutila N. E. Stevens in 100 (xxviii, 333, 1936). Type on Fraxinus 
excelsior, Cornwall; also on Pyrus Malm, The pycnidial stage is Diplodia mutila 
Fr. { = Sphaeropsis Malorum (Berk.) Berk.). 

— obtusa (Schwein.^ Cooke in 14 (xx, 86); N. E. Stevens 100 (xxviii, 330, 

1936; 93 , 129; ll 2 , 184) as P, Cydoniae. On Pyrus Malm and Crataegus in 
England. The pycnidial stage is Sphaeropsis Malorum Perk. 

— psoromoides (Borr.) Wint. Wint. 105 (1886, 23); A. Lorrain Smith 28 (iii, 

177); Massee 14 (xviii, 40). On lichens. Keisslei 119 , 346 transfers to 
Guignardia and gives extensive synonymy. 

— rosicola fFuckel) Sacr. Massee 14 (xvni, 10); Grcne 27 (lxviii, 63 , 1930); 

Cooke 14 (xiii, 99, 1885) as Sphaeria. On Rosa, Kew and Worcs. Cooke’s 
specimen is Didymella (Apiospora) sepincoliformis (q.v.). 

— Thistletonia Cooke in 14 (xviii, 74, 1890); Sacc. ix, 597. Oa Rhodoisndron. 
Trichosphaeria barbula (Berk. & Br.) Wint. in Rabenliorst’s F/. ii, 206; 

108 (1930J tt>9)j Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 870*, 1859; Venturia Cooke in 
15 , 924; Sacc. I, 591; Massee 14 (xvi, 38). On bark oiPirns. This may be an 
Kriosphaeria, for the spores were described as 2-cer'd. 

— caesia (Carmichael ex Gurrey) Sacc. in Syll. i, 453; Sphaeria Garm. cx Cnrrey 

in 45 (xxii, 316*, 1859); Cooke 15 , 857; Lasiospliinia Cooke in 14 (xv, 124); 
Massee 14 (xvi, 36). On rotted wood, Appin. 

— crassipila Grove in 27 (l, 48, 1912). On wood, Studlcy Castle. 

— myriocai^ (Fr.) Petrak & Syd. in 102 (xxii, 331); Grcville 39 , 1. 152, 1825 

as Sphaeria (accepted by Fries in Elenchm ii, 94); Berk. 20 , 266; Cooke 15 , 
868; Cooke Exs. 373; Plowr. Exs. i, No. y 6 ; Psilosphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 387; 
Rosellinia C^ooke in 14 (xvi, 52); Massee 14 (xvi, 118); 7 , 229; Sphaeria ostio- 
loidea Cooke in 14 (iv, 113, 1876); Bucknall 46 (11, 217); Psilosphaeria ostio- 
loidea Cooke in 14 (vii, 84); 14 (xvi, 117); osfioloidea (Cooke) Sacc. 

in Syll. II, 220; Crossland 7 A, 276 as Wallrothiella minima; Grove 27 (l, 48); 
Psilosphaeria minima (Fuckcl) Cooke in 14 (xvi, 50); 7 , 228. On wood and old 
fungi. See Melanomma Stevensonii. 

— pilosa (Pers. cx Fr.) Fuckel. Berk. 20 , 262, 1836 as Sphaeria’, Currey 45 (xxii, 

316*, 1859); B. & Br. 19 , No. 1096, 1865; Cooke 15 , 860; Lasiosphaeria Cooke 
in 14 (xv, 124); Massee 14 (xvi, 36). On coniferous wood. 

— superficialis (Gurrey) Sacc. in Syll. i, 452; Boyd 28 (iv, 69); Sphaeria Gurrey 

in 45 (xxii, 317*, 1859); Cooke 15 , 858; Lasiosphaeria Cooke in 14 (xv, 124); 
Massee 14 (xvi, 36). On wood oi Pinus. 

Tympanopsis euomphala (Berk. & Curt.) Starb. On Fraxinm, associated with 
Hypoxylon rubiginosum. First known British collection Micklcharn, Surrey, in 
1930. See Chesters 28 (xxm, 235) and F'itzpatrick 100 (xv, 54). 


SPHAERIACEAE: PHAEOSPORAE 

The Phaeosporous Sphaeriaceae include such diverse groups as the Chaeto- 
miaceac and the Xylariaceae, placed at the beginning and the end of Winter’s 
classification of Sphaeriaceae. The coprophilous genera cited here as Coprolepa, 
Hypocopra, Philocopra and Sordaria, as Saccardo grouped them, have been variously 
transferred subsequently, e.g. by Traverso in Flora Italica, by Gain {Univ. Toronto 
Studies, Biol. Scr. 38, 1934), and in the U.S.A. by Griffiths {Mem. Torrey Bvt. Club, 
XI, No. I, 1901). Chivers’s monograph oiChaetomium and Ascotricha {Mem. Torrey 
Bot. Club, XIV, 155-240, 12 pis. 1915) has been consulted for those two genera. 
J. H. Miller has reclassified most of the British species of the Xylariaceae. 

Anthostoma amoenum (Nits.) Sacc. Hawley 28 (viii, 228, 1923). On Querem, 
Cumberland. 

— cubimilare (Fr.) Nits. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 25, 1877). On wood, Norfolk. 
MS 10 
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Anthostoma dedpiena (DC. ex Fr^ Nits. Berk. 20, 246,1^6 as Sphaeria; Gurrey 
45 (xxii, 284*, 1858); Cooke 15 , 800; Rabenh. Fungi Eur» n. No. 144, i860, 
coll. Broome; Eutypa Tul. in 114 (ii, 59); Botryosphaeria Cooke in 14 (xin, 108). 
On Carpinus. 

— denigrans (Gurrey) Sacc. in SylL i, 308; Sphaeria Gurrey in 45 (xxii, 270*, 

1858); Diatrype B. & Br. in 19 , No. 835, 1859; Cooke 15 , 816; 14 (xv, 69). On 
dead branches. 

— ilryophiliim (Gurrey) Sacc. in Syll. i, 308; 37 (1936, 65): Sphaeria Gurrey in 

45 (xxu, 269*, Diatrype B. & Br. in 19 , No. 832, 1859; Cooke 15 , 816; 

7 , 222; 14 (xv, 69). On Quercus. Tulasne 114 (n, 89, 1863) placed this with 

A. gastrinum. 

— gastrinoides (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 763; Valsa Phill. & Plowr. 

in 14 (x, 71, 1881); Bucknall 46 (iii, 268*, 1882). On Viburnum, 
Bristol. 

— gastrinum (Fr.) Sacc. Berk. 18 , 386, i860, as Hypojylon', Melogramma Tul. 

in 114 (ii, 88, 1863); Cooke 15 , 803; Plowr. Exs. i, No. 24; Fuckelia Cooke in 
14 (xiii, 108); 14 (xv, 38); ^Sphaeria irregularis Sowerby in 42 , t. 374, 1802; 

B. & Br. 19 , No. 598, 1851; Gurrey 45 (xxii, 273*). On Ulmus. 

— italicum Sacc. & Spcg. Bucknall 46 (v, 52); 14 (xiii, 76); Bucknall 46 (iv, 

60*, 1883) as Sphaeria. On Eupatorium, Bristol. 

— melanotes (Berk. & Br.) Sacc, in Mkh. i, ^26; Syll. i, 294; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 

19 , No. 623*, 1852; Cooke 15 , 878; Cooke Exs. 588 and ii. No. 492; Plowr. 
Exs. I, No. 79 (altered in Gent, iii to A. Schmidtii Nits., a synonym); Xylo- 
sphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 398, 1879; Massee 14 (xviii, 8); Bucknall 46 (iii, 69). 
On wood, especially Ulmus. 

— Plowri^htii (Niessl) Sage, in Syll. i, 305; O’Connor 70 (xxi, 379); Fuckelia 

Niessl m 105 (1875, 130; Type collection Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 18 issued as 
Dothidea tetraspora B. & Br.); Cooke Exs. 490; 14 (vi, 25; vii, 79; xv, 38); 
Bucknall 46 (v, 132, 1887) as Sphaeria Plowrightii [n.comb.?]. On Ulex, 

— saprophilum Ellis & Everh. Rea and Hawley 71 (xxxi. Part 13, p. 16, 1912). 

On Acer, Clare Island. 

— turgidum (Pers. ex Fr.) Nits. 37 (1936, 65); Berk. 20 , 250, 1836 as Sphaeria’, 

Gurrey 45 (xxii, 278*); Cooke 15 , 836 as Valsa; 7 A, 277; Diatrype Cooke in 
14 (xiv, 16); Massee 14 (xv, 69); 7 , 223 as Valsa pustulata. Common on 
Fagus. 

— xylostei (Pers. ex Fr.) Sacc. Berk. 20 , 270, 1836 as Sphaeria; Gurrey 45 hcxii, 

^24*, 1859); Cooke 15 , 881; 13 , 399; Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 63; Xylospnaeria 
Cooke in 14 (xvii, 86); Massee 14 (xviii, 8). On Lonicera. 

Anthostomella Ammoplillae [as ''ammophila*^] (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc. in Syll. 
h 763; Grove 27 (1922, 168); Rilstone 27 (1935, 10^; Sphaeria Phill. & Plowr. 
in 14 (x, 73*, 1881). On Ammophila. Von Hohnel {Frag. Myk. No. 1205, 1920) 
has transferred this and other names to Entoiordaria. 

— appendiculosa (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Mkh. ii, 234 and Syll. i, 286; Sphaeria B. 

& Br. in 19 , No. 613*, 1851; Gurrey 45 (xxii, 326*, 1859); Cooke 15 , 892; 
Bucknall 46 (iii, 69); 14 (xviii, i i) as Anthostoma. On Rubus. See R. Maire, 
Bull. Soc. Hist. Nat. Afr. Nord. viii, 166. 

— clypeata (de Not.) Sacc. J. W. Ellis, Fungus Flora Wirral, p. 62; Massee 14 

(xviii, ii) as Anthostoma. On Rubus. See !^odes 108 ( 1933 , 53 ). 

— lugubiis fRob. in Desm.) Sacc. Grove 27 (lxviii, 67*, 1930); Rilstone 27 

1935, 101^. On Ammophua. 

— MyricaeG rove in 27 (lxxi, 252*, 1933). On Myrka, Wales. 

— phaeoatic^ta (Berk.) Sacc. in Mkh, i, 374 and Syll. i, 279; Massee 14 (xvm, 57, 

(1890); B. & Br. 19 , No. 651*. 1852 as Sphaeria; Gurrey 45 (xxn, 330*, 
*859); Cooke 15 ,899; Bucknall 46 (rv, 60); Leptosphaeria Auersw. in Myc, Eur. 
t. 11. On Carex. 

— pullulana Bennett in 34 (xv, 371*, 1928) as the perfect stage of Dematium 

pullulans de Bary; 93 , 23. On straw of T^ritkum. Tnis species belongs to the 
Ilyalosporae. 
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Anthostomella pimctulata (Rob. & Desm.) Sacc. Grove 27 (lxviii, 66*. iMo). 
On Lticuloy Ribblesford Wood. 

— Taxi Grove in 27 (lxxi, 253*, 1933); Rhodes 108 (1933, 48); discussed by 

Gallen 28 (xxn, 102*, 1938). On Taxus, Worcs. and Scotland. 

— toi^coides Sacc. A Lorrain Smith and Ramsbottom 28 (v, 239, 1916); 

Rilstone 27 (1935, 102). On Eupatorium and Rubus. 

— tomicum (L6v.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xviii, 57, 1890); Gurrcy 45 (xxii, 324*, 

1859) as Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , B94; var. minor in B. & Br. 19 , No. 633*, 1852. 
On Aira and Juncus, 

Ascotricha chartarum Berk, gen.nov. in 19, No. 116, 1838; Sacc. i, 37; Cooke 
52 , 221*, 1865; 15, 654*; Vizc Exs. 348, 355, 474; Chivers Monog. p. 222; 
Chaetomium Berkeleyi Schroet. in Krypt FI. Schles. 3, 284, 1894. On paper. 
Bombardia fasciculata Fr. Rosellinia Cooke in 14 (xvi, 52); Massee l4 (xvi, 
118); Berk. 20 , 264, 1836 as Sphaeria bombarda Batsch; Currey 45 (xxii, 317*, 
1859); Cooke 15, 860; Berk. Flxs. 268; Vize Exs. 500; Plowr. Exs. m, No. 48; 
Sphaeria reptans Sowerby in 42, t. 395, 1803. On wood. Chenantais 117 
(xxxv, 78, 1919) transferred it as Lasiosordaria Bombardia. 

[Bovilla Gapronii Sacc. gen.nov. in Syll. ii, 360; Sphaeria bovilla Cooke in 15, 874*, 
1871; Sordaria bovilla Cooke in 14 (xvi, 55); Massi c 14 (xvi, 119). On dung, 
Shere. Massee and Salmon 33 (xv, 343, 1901) and Grove 27 (1930, 66) point 
out that the fungus was immature Sordaria coprophiloy q.v.]. 

Gamarops polyspermum (Mont.) J. II. Miller in 28 (xv, 151*, 1930); Shear 
100 (xxx, 585). On Alnusy E. W. Mason Herb. No. 105. 

Geratostoma Masoni Kirschst. in 28 (xviii, 306*, 1934). On Quercusy E. W. 
Mason Herb. No. 882, Richmond Park, Surrey.—The present use of Cerato- 
stoma appears invalid, unless conserved. See Mason, Annotated Account, List 
II, Fasc. 2, 1933. 

— Notaiisii Sacc. Massee 37 (1912, 165*). On damp paper and cotton, 

Kew. 

Ghaetomium araclinoides Massee & Salm. in 33 (xvi, 71*, 1902). Described 
on dung from Gk)ld Coast, Africa, but Massee 37 (1912, 163) records it on 
damp paper, Kew. Chivers (p. 217) examined specimens sent from Kew 
Herb, and decided that they did not belong to Chaetomium. 

— atnim Link. Massee 14 (xvi, 39, 1887). On Heradeum. A doubtful record. 

Chivers, p. 180, makes C. atrum a synonym of C. datum. 

— bostrychodes Zopf. Massee & Salmon 33 (xvi, 72*, 1902); 73 (2, viii, 

355); 33 (^xLvii, 735, saltation); 37 (1912, 162*); 70 (xix, 545); Chivers, p. 
201. On aung, etc. 

— caprinum Bainier. Dickson 33 (xlvii, 735 , 1933 , presumably a British 

record); Chivers p. 203. 

— chartarum Ehrenb. ex Fr. Berk. 20 , 328, 1836; Cooke 52 , 221*, 1865; 15 , 

653*; 7 , 228; Vize Exs. 475; Cooke Exs. 328. On pai)er. Chivers, p. 190, 
considers C. chartarum a synonym of C. globosum. 

— chlorinum (Sacc.) Grove in 27 (l, 46, 1912, for C. Fieberi var. clilorinum Sacc. 

which Chivers, p. 190, regards as a synonym of C. globosum); 108 (1930, 109). 
On Helianthus, etc. 

— chlorinum var. rufipilum Grove in 27 (i, 46, 1912); C. Fieberi var. rufipilum 

(Grove) Sacc. in Syll. xxiv, 839; 33 (xlvii, 735, i 933 )- On stems, etc. 

— - cochliodes Palliser. Dickson 33 (xliv, 389, 1932; xlvii, 735; l, 334 and 702); 
Chivers, p. 204. On old stems. 

— crispatum Fuckel. A. Lorrain Smith & Rea 28 (ii, 36, 1903); 37 ,1912, 

163*); 34 (xvii, 293); Chivers, p. 171. On bulbs, paper, and in soil. 

— elatum Kunze & Schmidt ex Fr. Grcville 39, t. 230, 1826; Berk. 20, 328, 

1836; Cooke 52 , t. XII, 1865; 15 , 652; 28 (i, 185); 33 (xv, 334; xlvii, 735); 
68 (1901, 614); Tul. 114 (ii, 267); Chivers p. 180; Berk. Exs. 49; Cooke Exs. 
100 and II, No. 290; Vize Fungi Brit. No mo; Sphaeria scopula Sowerby in 42 , 
t. 386, 1803; B. & Br. 19 , No. 636*, 1852 as S. comata Todc; 14 (xvi, 39) as 
Chaetomium comatum', 37 (1912, 164*). On straw, seeds, etc. 
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CSiaetomiiim funicola Cooke in 14 (i, 176, 1873); Sacc. i, 226; 14 (xvi, 39); 
Chivers, p. 176. On twine, British Museum. 

— glabrum Berk. & Br. in 19 , No. 1397*, 1873; nom. nud. in 18 , 405, i860 and 

Cooke 15 , 653. Sacc. i, 35 and Chivers, p. 214 placed it with Anixia perkhae^ 
nioidesy q.v. On damp straw. 

— globosum Kunze ex Fr. Dickson 33 (xlvii, 736*, 1933, saltation) ; see C. 

chartarum. On old paper, etc. Following Chivers, C. globosum is the valid name 
for the commonest British Chaetomium, 

— griseum Cooke in 14 (i, 175, 1873); Sacc. i, 226; Massee 14 (xvi, 39) ; 37 

(1912, 165). On old sacking, etc. Chivers, p. 167, examined the type specimen 
and found it to be C. murorum. 

— indicum Corda. Cooke 15 , 657, 1871 and Exs. 216; Massee 14 (xvi, 39) and 

37 (1912, 165). Both Cooke and Massee say that the fungus appeared on 
paper from India and that it is not known from Britain, but Chivers, p. 178, 
treats it as having a distribution including Europe. 

— Kimzeanum Zopf. A. Lorrain Smith 68 (1901, 614); 28 (i, 183); 37 (1912, 

164*). On farm seeds and damp paper. Teste Chivers, p. 190, a synonym of 
C. globosum. 

— lageniforme Corda. Massee 37 (1907, 240*). On a twig, Kew. Teste 

Chivers, p. 181, a synonym of C. elatum. 

— murorum Corda. Cooke 52 (Ed. ii, 226); 15 , 653, 1871; Massee 14 (xvi, 39); 

33 (xv, 334; xvi, 71); 37 (1912, 163); 74 (vii, 59); 33 (xlvii, 735*); Chivers 
p. 166. On plaster, cloth, etc. See Bolacotricha grisea above. 

— pannosum Wallr. Massee 37 (1912, 165); 28 (vi, 47, 1918); 32 (xxxiii, 372). 

On old plants. Chivers, p. 181, considers the name a synonym of C. elatum. 

— rufulum Berk. & Br, in 19 , No. 1397*, *873; Sacc. i, 22B; Cooke 14 (ii, 165*). 

On paper. Chivers, p. 214, considers that the description and figures indicate 
that this is not a Chaetomium. 

— simile Massee & Salm. in 33 (xvi, 71*, 1902); Sacc. xvii, 601; 37 (1912, 164); 

Chivers p. 169. On dui^, Kew. 

— spirale Zopf. Bayliss Elliott 34 (xvii, 290, 1930); Chivers p. 199. From soil of 

a salt marsh. 

Goprolepa equorum Fuckel. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (iv, 124’", 1876) as Sphaeria; 
Cooke Exs. ii. Nos. 241, 242; Plowr. Exs. ii, No. 57; 14 (vii, 85 and xvi, 120) 
as Sordaria; 40 (vii, 115). On dung, 

— fimeti (Pers. ex Fr.) Sacc. Berk. 20 , 246, 1836 as Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 847 as 

Massaria\ Massee 14 (xvi, 120) as Sordaria. On dung, Appin. 

— merdaria (Fr.) Fuckel. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (iv, 123, 1876) as Sphaeria; Plowr. 

Exs. II, No. 56; 14 (vii, 85) as Sordaria; 13 , 393; 14 (xvi, 120); Bucknall 46 
(ill, 138); Plowr, Exs. Ill, No, 44. On dung. 

Daldinia concentrica (Bolton ex Fr.) Ces. & de Not. gcn.nov. in Schema i, 197; 
Sacc. I, 393; Massee 14 (xv, 34, 1886); 34 (xvi, 400); Brooks 28 (iv, 245, 
cultures); Bayliss Elliott 28 (vi, 269*); 89 , 211; Miller 28 (xv, 152*, 1930); 
Sphaeria Bolton in 111 , t. 180, 1791; 92 , 4, 1821; 20 , 236; Hypoxylon Greville in 
39 , t. 324, 1828; Berk. 18 , 386; 31 (1861, 72*); 45 (xxv, t. 45); 15 , 794; Tul. 
114 (ii, 31); Plowr. Exs. i. No. 17; Stromatosphaeria Greville in 51 , 355, 1824; 
Sphaeria fraxinea Withering in 38 , 2nd Ed.; Sowerby 42 , t. 160, 1798; Fungus 
fraxineus [etc.] Ray, 1686. Common on deciduous trees. Sec Marion Child 
101 (xix) for Daldinia. 

[— vernicosa (Schwein.) Ces. & de Not, Recorded 28 (xiii, 310) on Betulay 1927 
Foray at Aviemore. The specimens were considered by Miller to be D. 
concentrka.] 

Endoxyla opermilata (Alb. & Schw. ex Fr.) Fuckel. Massee 14 (xviii, 8, 1889). 
On Pinus, Scotland. Von Hohnel (102, XVI, 135) placed Endoxyla in the 
Phaeosporae (he considered it a section of Anthostoma); it has often been 
included in the Allantosporae. 

— parallela (Fr.) Fuckel. Massee 14 (xviii, 8, 1889); Cooke 14 (i, 174, 1873) as 

Spl)0liia; Xylosphaeria Cooke in 14 (vii, 86); 13 , 399. On Pinus, Scotland. 
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Gelasinospora tetrasperma Dowding. Eleanor S. Dowding {Canadian J. Res, 
295, 1933) found "^Sordaria fimicolay four-spored form** 28 (xvii, 296*, 
1933) tetrasperma. From soil, Oxshott, Surrey. 

Helmdiithospliaeria Glavariarum (Tul.) Fuckel. Kirschsteiii 28 (xvin, 305, 
*934) >. Massee 14 (xvi, 36, 1887) as Chaetosphaeria; B. & Br. 19 , No. 563, 1851 
as PezUa; Cooke 15 , 691; Pleospora Tul. in 114 (ii, 271, 1863); Peziza nigra 
Sowerby in 42 t. 307, 1801. On Clavaria, Fuckel wrote the specific epithet 
'^Clavariae^\ Kirschstein (loc. cit.) has transferred several species of Rosellinia 
section Coniochaeta to Helminthosphaeria. 

Hypocopra capillifera (Currey) Sacc. in Syll. i, 246; Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxii, 
317*, 1859); Cooke 15 , 857; Bucknall 46 (ii, 349); Lasiosphaeria Stevenson in 
13 , 390; Coniochaeta Cooke in 14 (xvi, 17, 1887); Mas.^ee 14 (xvi, 37). On old 
wood, etc. 

— discospora (Auersw.) Fuckel. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (ii, 187, 1874) as Sphaeria; 

Vize Exs. 290; 14 (vii, 85) as Sordaria; 13 , 393; 14 (xvi, 120). On dung. 
Cain places this and several other species in Coniochaeta. 

— fimicola (Rob. in Desm.) Sacc. B. & Br. 19 , No. 1097, i8()5 as Sphaeria; 

Cooke 15 , 867, with S. stercoraria var. Currey 45 (xxii, 318*, 1B59), f^ited as a 
synonym; Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 28, 1877) as Sordaria; Bucknall 46 (m, 268, 
1882); 14 (xvi, 119); 33 (xv, 342; xvi, 74; l, 334, 702 and 706); 74 (vii, 152); 
32 (xxxiii, 372); Cooke Exs. ii, No. 566. On dung. etc. Sec also Gelasinospoia 
above. 

— fimicola var. canina Karst. A Lorrain Smith 28 (iii, 115, 1909). On dung. 

— humana Fuckel. Stevenson 13 , 392, 1879 Sordaria. On dung, Scotland. 

— maxima (Niessl) Sacc. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (viii, 107, 1880) as Sordaria. On dung. 

— microspora (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 241; Sordaria Phill. & Plowr. in 

14 (vi, 28*, 1877); 13 , 393; 46 (hi, 269); 14 (xvi, 120); 7 , 231. On dung. 

— platyspora (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 241; Sordaria Phill. & Plowr. in 

14 (vi, 28*, 1877); Stevenson 13 , 394; 14 (xvi, 120); 46 (iii, 69); 33 (xv, 
342). On dung. Hawley 28 (viii, 226) and Cain place this as a synonym of 
H. scatigena. 

— rotula (Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. i, 246; Sphaeria Cooke in 15 , 868; Cooke Kxs. 268; 

Rosellinia Cooke in 14 (xvi, 51); Massce 14 (xvi, 118). On sawdust, etc. 

— scatigena (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 243; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 

972*, 1861; Cooke 15 , 857; Sordaria Cooke in 14 (xvi, 55); Massee 14 (xvi, 
120); A. Lorrain Smith 27 (xxxiv, 359); Foray 1920 as .S\ discospora var. 
major. On dung. See H. platyspora above. 

— seiignanensis Fabre. Crossland 35 (1900, 8): 7 , 231 as Sordaria. On dung, 

Yorks. 

— stercoraria (Sowerby ex Fr.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 244; 33 (xv, 343, 1901); 

Sphaeria Sowerby in 42 , t. 357, 1802; Berk. 20 , 264, 1836; Currey 45 (xxii, 
318*, 1859); B. & Br. 19 No. 1097, 1865; Cooke 15 , 867; Sordaria Cooke in 
14 (xvi, 55); Massee 14 (xvi, 120); 33 (xv, 343); 27 (xxxiv, 359). On dung. 

— vesticola (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 246; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 874, 

1859; Cooke 15 , 869; Sordaria Cooke in 14 (xvi, 55); Massee 14 (xvi, 120); 
A. Lorrain Smith 27 (xxxiv, 359). On cotton cloth, Bath<*aston. 
Hypoxylon Fr. British specimens have been described by J. H. Miller in three 
papers (cited “Miller I, H, or IIT” under the .specific narne.s) in 28 (xv, 134- 
54, 2 pis., 1930; XVII, 125-35, 3 pis., I fig., 1932; XVII, 136 46, 1932). See also 
Petch 35 (igs^j 115)- 

— argillaceum Auct. Berk. 18 , 387, i860; Cooke 15 , 795; Massee 14 (xv, 35); 

Miller i, 148; Rabenh. Fungi Eur. No. 247, coll. Broome; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 19; 
?Berk. 19 , No. 169, 1841 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxii, 266*, 1858). On 
Fraxinus. Miller, I and III, discusses the confusion over the name. Sec also 
H. multiforme. 

[— atropurpureum Fr. Cooke 15 , 796, 1871; ?Bucknall 46 (ii, 349 ) i Massee 
14 (xv, 35); 7 , 218; Berk. 20 , 239, 1830 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxii, 267*). 
On wood. The British specimens are H. rubiginosum: see Miller III, 140.] 
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[Hypoxylcm botrys Nits. Recorded by Berk. 20 , 239, 1836 and Cooke 15 , 
862, as Sphaeria bottyosa Fr. Currey 45 (xxii, 267’'') examined a Friesian 
specimen. Miller III, 141^ considers this name a synonym of rubiginosum, 
q.v.] 

— **c€K:cineum Bull.*’ Cooke 15 , 794, 1871; 14 (xv, 34); Tul. 114 (n, 33, 1863); 

Berk. 18 , 386; Ingold 32 (xxxii, 18^; 62 (xii, 83); Miller I, 146* and III, 
136; Plowr. Exs. n. No. lo; Vize Exs. 275; Sowerby 42 , t. 271, 1800 as 
Lycoperdon variolosum\ Sphaeria tuberculosa Sowerby in 42 , t. 374; Hooker 92 , 4, 
1821 as S.fragiformU; Berk. 20 , 236; Currey 45 (xxii, 265*) and 66 (cxlvii, 
548*); Stromatosphaeria fragiformis Greville in 39 , t. 136, 1825; Cooke Exs. 374 
issued as H. multiforme var., then cited as type of H. majusculum Cooke, q.v. On 
Fagus, Miller III, 137 states that the correct name is H. fragiforme (Pers. ex 
Fr.) Kickx. 

— cohaerens (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. Berk. 18 , 387, i860; Cooke 15 , 795; Massee 14 

(xv, 35); Bucknall 46 (v, 50); Miller I, 138*; Plowr. Exs. iii. No. 17 (not 
found recorded by Miller); Berk. 20 , 237, 1836 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxii, 
266*). On Fagus. 

[— confluens (Tode cx Fr.) Cooke in 14 139); Cooke 14 (xiii, 16) makes it a 

synonym of H. semi-immersum; B. & Br. 19 , No. 597, 1851 as Sphaeria; 18 , 
395; Cooke 15 , 864. Reported on Quercus, Salixy etc. Same as H. semi-immersum 
below.] 

[— crustaceum Nits. Cooke 14 (xi, 139, 1883). Miller I, 139 places H. crusta- 
ceum Nits, as a synonym of H. multijorme.^ 

— decorticatum Berk, in 14 (iv, 50, 1875). Teste Miller I, 145 this is H, 
rubiginosumy q.v.] 

— effusum Nits. Massee & Crossland 7 , 369, 1905; 28 (ii, 75, 1905). Yorks. 

Miller III, 143 finds the type of //. effusum to be H. serpens. 

— fuscum (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. Berk. 18 , 387, i860; Tul. 114 (ii, 38, 1863); Cooke 

15 , 796; 14 (xv, 35); Miller 1 , 147’“; Ingold 32 (xxxii, 190), spore discharge; 
Chesters 113 (1935, lOO'*'); Vize Exs. 276; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 20; Cooke Exs. 
246 and 467; Hooker 92 , 5, 1821 as Sphaeria; Berk. 20 , 237; Currey 45 (xxii, 
266*); Stromatosphaeria Greville in 51 , 356, 1824; Sphaeria tuberculosa Bolton in 
111 , t. 123, 1789; Sowerby 42 , t. 123, 1798. On Corylus and Alnus (teste 
Miller III, 148; reported on other hosts by some of the authors cited. 

— Howeianum Peck. Miller II, 125*; Chesters 113 (1935, 103*, on Corylus); 

Plowr. Exs. n. No. 12, 1875 H. coccineum. Teste Miller, records of H. 
coccineum on hosts other than Fagus belong here. 

[— majusculum Cooke in 14 (vii, 80, 1879); Sacc. i, 361; based on Cooke Exs. 

374 issued as H. multiforme var. This is H. coccineum (q.v.) teste Miller.] 

[— miniatum C 40 okc: see H. rutilum below.] 

— multiforme (Fr.) Fr. Berk. 18 , 386*, i860; Tul. 114 (ii, 41, 1863); Cooke 15 , 

794; 14 (xv, 35); 35 (Sept. 1881); Miller I, 139*; Chesters 113 (i 935 » 98*); 
Thiim. Myc. Univ. No. 2174 ex Plowr.; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 18; Berk. 20 , 
237, 1836 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxii, 265*); Berk. Exs. 170; ?Berk. 19 , No. 
169, 1841 as S. argillacea; perhaps S. crustosa Sowerby in 42 , t. 372, 1802 and 
t. 355 as .S', granulosa, and Stromatosphaeria elliptica Greville in 39 , t. 114, 1824. 
On Betula. 

[— perforatum Schwein. Cooke 14 (xvi, 77, 1888). On Mays, Kew. 
Miller III, 140 regards this specimen as H. rubiginosum.'\ 

— rubiainosum (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. Berk. 18 , 387, i860; Tul. 114 (ii, 40, 1863); 

Cooke 15 , 796; 14 (xv, 35); Miller I, 144'*'; Vize Exs. Nos. 155 and 493; 
Plowr. Exs. I, No. 21; Thiim. Myc. Univ. No. 1071, coll. Plowright; Bierk. 
20 , 239, 1836 Sphaeria; 19 , No. 16, 1837; Currey 45 (xxn, 267*); Stromato¬ 
sphaeria Greville in 39 , t. no, 1824 Tulasne, loc. cit., thinks this may have 
been H. fiiscum) ; Cooke Exs. 666 as H, cohaerens and 668 as H. multiforme var. 
effusum, teste Miller III, 139; see H. decorticatum above. On most deciduous 
trees. Following a misdetermination by Berkeley, British specimens of H. 
rubiemosum on Fraxinus have usually been called H. multiforme. 
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HyposiylonrudlumTuLin 114 (ii, 38,1863); Miller 1, 1^1* ;H.mniatum Cooke in 
14 (vii, 80, 1879); Sacc. I, 375; Massee 14 (xv, 35). Miller III, 141 found 
the type specimens of H. rutilum and H. miniatum to be identical. He notes that 
the species appears to be confined to Fagus. 

— semi-immersum Nits. Massee 14 (xv, 35, 1886). Miller I, 143* and III, 

144 uses this name for many British specimens including Plowr. Exs. ii. 
No. 55 as Sphaeria conjluens. He considers H. conflums (q.v.) to be the same 
species. 

— serpens (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. Cooke 15 , 797, 1871; Massee 14 (xv, 35); Miller I, 

141* and III, 142; Chesters 113 (1935, 100*); Cooke Exs. 667; Vizc Exs. 
492; Plowr. Exs. II, No. 11; Berk. 20 , 239, 1836 as Sphaeria’, Currey 45 (xxii, 
267*^; ?S. Crustacea Sowerby in 42 , l. 372-3, 1802, On decaying wood of 
dcciauous trees. 

— stygiiun (Lev.) Sacc. Miller II, 130*, 1932, points out that the only specimens 

of this tropical species collected in Britain wen.* from the Chatsworth con¬ 
servatory, Glamis, and were probably on imported wood. They were referred 
in error to H. marginatum (Schwein.) Berk., another tropical species and teste 
Miller = //. truncalum, in 18 , 387, i860; Cooke 15 , 795; Massee 14 (xv, 35); 
7 , 218; B. & Br. 19 , No. 595, 1851 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxvi, t. 46). 

— ''udum Fr.” Cooke 15 , 797, 1871; Bucknall 46 (n, 217, 1B78); Massee 14 

(xv, 35); 7 , 218; Miller II, 126* and III, Plowr. Exs. ii, No. 12 (not 
found verified in Miller); Berk. 20 , 243, 1830 as Sphaeria’, Currey 45 (xxii, 
268*). On Quercus. See Miller II regarding the name. 

MuellereUa polyspora Hepp. A. Lorrain Smith 28 (in, 116, 1909, and p. 178, 
1910). On a lichen, Jersey. See Kcissler 119 , 315. 

Neurospora sitophila Shear & Dodge. Ramsbottom & Frances Stephens 28 
(xix, 218*, 1935). From battens of Fagus, Chichester. 

— teirasperma Shear & Dodge. Ramslwttom & Frances Stephens 28 (xix, 

2i7*j 1935)* Cultured from charred Ulex from Woolwich. 

Nummularia Bulliardi Tul. in 114 (ii, 43, 1863). (^ooke 15 , 798*, 1871; 
Bucknall 46 (ir, 217, 1878); 35 (June 1880, Sept. 1881); 7 , 217; PSowerby 42 , 
t* 373 > 1^02 as Sphaeria diffusa’. Berk, 20 , 240, 1836 as S. nummularia’, Currey 45 
(xxii, 268*); Berk. 18 , 386, i860 as Hypoxylon nummularium Bull.; Miller 28 
(xvii, 128*, 1932). On Fagus, not common. Sec 28 (xxiii, 219) re the name 
Nummularia. 

— cUscreta (Schwein.) Tul. Anon. 23 (xvni, 314*, 191 0 > Crossland 35 (19^2, 

88); 112 , 207; Miller 28 (xvii, 132*, 1930). Only one British collection is 
known, on Pyrus Malus (trab-apple), Yorks. 

— gigas Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (viii, 106*, 1880); Sacc. i, 398; Cooke 14 (xn, 5). 

On Betula. Miller 28 (xvii, 134, 1932) saw no typo, but Shear 100 (1938, 
586) found a specimen apparently authentic and on this made var. gigas of 
Camarops tubulina. 

lutea (Alb. & Schw. ex Fr.) Nits. Massee 14 (xv, 34, 1886); Miller 28 (xvii, 
146) 1932); Berk. 19 , No. 170, 1841 as Sphaeria’, (.lurri'y 45 (xxii, t. 46); 
Hypoxylon Berk, in 18 , 386, i860; Cooke 15 , 793; Miller 28 (xv, 149*); 
Plowr. Exs. I, No. 16. On Buxus, etc. Shear 100 (xxx, 585) transferred it to 
Camarops as C. tubulina (Alb. & Schw.) Shear. 

[— succenturiata (Tode ex Fr.) Nits. Massee 14 (xv, 34, 1886); Hypoxylon 
Berk. & Br. in 19 , No. 830, 1859; Cooke 15 , 793. Recorded in error on 
Quercus and Acer.] 

Ophiostomella rostellata (Grove) Petrak & Syd. in 102 (xxiii, 238, 1925); 
Coniothryium Grove in 27 (1886, 135); Sacc. Addit. I-IV, 135. On scales of 
Pinus. 

PliilcKX>pra collapsa (Griff.) Sacc. & D. Sacc. Recorded 28 (xvi, 4); sec Appen¬ 
dix I. 

— cUscospora Plowr. in 28 (i, 62*, 1899); Sacc. xvi, 434. On dung, N. Wootton. 

— pleiospora (Wint.) Sacc. Phill. & Plowr. l 4 (x, 72, 1B81) as Sordaria; 

Bucknall 46 (iii, 138*, 1881); 33 (xv, 338); 7 , 370. On dung. 
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Philociipra polyspora (Phiil. & Plowr.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 763; Sordaria Phill. & 
Plowr. in 14 (x, 73*, 1881); Bucknall 46 (iii, 269*, 1882). On dung, Bristol. 

— pusilla Mouton. Gibb 35 (1905, 139) as Sordaria; 7, 370. On dung, Yorks. 

— setosa (Wint.) Sacc. Massec & Salmon 33 (xv, 336*, 1901; xvi, 74) as 

Sordaria; 7, 231. On dung. 

Podospora Brassicae (Klotz.) Wint. in Rabenh. Krypt.-Fl. 11, 171; Sphaeria 
Klotz. apud Berk, in 20, 261, 1836; Currey 45 (xxii, 316*, 1859); B. & Br. 19 , 
No. 1333*, 1871; Cooke 15 , 856; Vize Exs. 288; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 64; 
Lasiosphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 389; Coniochaeta Cooke in 14 (xvi, 17, 1887); 
Massee 14 (xvi, 38); Lasiosordaria Chenan. in 117 (xxxv, 78); Sordaria 
Curreyi Auersw. in Nicssl, Beitr. p. 192; Bucknall 46 (v, 52, 1886) as Sordaria 
lanuginosa. On old Brassica. 

Poronia leporina Ellis & Everh. Crossland 35 (1901,341, first record for Europe); 
Massee & Salmon 33 (xvi, 74*, 1902); 7 , 216. On dung, Yorks. 

— puni^tata (Linn, ex Fr.) Fr. Berk. 20, 235, 1836; 31 (1861, 193*); Cooke 15, 

791; 13 , 370; 33 (xiv, 245*); Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 9; Cooke Exs. 468 and ii. No. 
213; Lightfoot 95 (ii, 1050, 1777) as Peziza; Currey 45 (xxii, 265*) as 
Sphaeria; Hypoxylon Greville in 39 , t. 327, 1828; Sphaeria truncata Bolton in 
111 , t. 127, 1789; Hooker 92 , 5, 1821 as S. Poronia. On dung. 

Rosellinia Alchemillae A. L. Smith & Ramsb. in 28 (v, 239, 1916); Sacc. xxiv, 
833. On Alchemillay Scotland. 

— anmostomoides Berl. Rea & Hawley 71 (xxxi, Part 13, p. 5*, 1912). On 

bark, Clare Island. 

— aquUa (Fr.) de Not. Tul. 114 (ii, 249, 1863); 76 (iv, 5); 64 (xxxvi, 228*; 

XXXVII, 43); 5 , 234; 112 , 174; Kirschstein 28 (xviii, 302*, 1934); Berk. 19 , 
No. 180, 1841 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxii, 314*); Cooke 15 , 853*; Cooke 
Exs. 270 and ii. No. 486; Vize Exs. 172; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 61; Bys^osphaeria 
Stevenson in 13 , 385, 1879; Binknall 46 (iii, 69, 1880); Massec 14 (xvi, 35); 
Berk. 20 , 206, 1836 as Sphaeria by^siseda. Common on wood. See Kirschstein 
(loc. cit.) for notes on Rosellinia. 

— Buxi Fabre. Kirschstein 28 (xviii, 302*, 1934). On BuxuSy Box Hill, Surrey. 

— c»dlosa Wint. Rhodes 108 (1933, 47); Petch 35 (1936, 58). On wood. 

— Desmazierii (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Fungi Ital. t. 393 and Syll. i, 254; Sphaeria 

B. & Br. in 19, No. 618*, 1852; Currey 45 (xxii, 314*); Cooke 15, 854; 
Byssosphaeria Stevenson in 13, 386, 1879; Massee 14 (xvi, 35, 1887). On 
wood. 

— detonsa (Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. ix, 505; Coniochaeta Cooke in 14 (xv, 82, 1887). 

On wood of conifer, Jedburgh. 

— laminariana Sutherland in 28 (v, 257*, 1916); Sacc. xxiv, 826. OnLaminariay 

Dorset. 

— ligniaria fGrev.) Nits, in Fuckel, Symb. Myc.; Sacc. i, 269; Massee 37 

(1909, 374); 5, 235; Kirschstein 28 (xviii, 302, 1934); Sphaeria Greville in 39 , 
t. 82, 1824; Currey 45 (xxii, 322*); 15, 857; Coniochaeta Cooke in 14 (xvi, 
16); Massee 14 (xvi, 37). On wood. Sec Chenantais 117 (xxxv, 55) for 
discussion of the Coniochaeta group of Roselliniay and Kirschstein (loc. cit., p. 
305) as Helminthosphaeria. 

— lignicola (Cooke & Massee) Petrak & Syd. in 102 (1924, 333); Sphaeropsis 

Cooke & Massee in 14 (xvi, 8, 1887). On branches, doubtless Quercus. 
Petrak & Sydow found ascospores 6-8*5 ^ 5~7 H- (Cooke and Massee said 
15 X lO/x), paler and in smaller asci than those of the similar R. pulveracea. 

— malacotiicna (Auersw.) Nicssl. Plowr. 28 (i, 63, 1899). ^ conifer, Nor¬ 

folk. Kirschstein (see above) transfers this to Helminthosphaeria, 

— mammiformis (Pers. ex Fr.) Ces. & de Not. Massee 14 (xvi, 118, 1888); 

Kirschstein 28 (xvm, •^02*); Psilosphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 387, 1879; Bucknall 
46 (v, 132); Berk. 20 , 264, 1836 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxn, 318*); Cooke 
15 , 865; Plowr. Exs. I, No. 70. On Hedera, etc. 

[— “mammoidea Cooke*’. Recorded 28 (xn, 84) in error.] 

— mastpidea Sacc. Grove 27 (l, 48, 1912). On wood, Studley Castle. 
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Roaellinia moroides (Currey) Sacc. in SjiU. i, 262; Massce 14 (xvi, 118); 
Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxn, 318*, 1859); Cooke 15 , 868. On wood. 

— necatnx Prill. Massee 37 (1896, i) “three localities in Britain”; 23 (v, 150, 

1898; VII, 10; XV, 305; XVI, 389); Massce 5 B, 118*, 1899; 5 , 230; Nattrass 
78 (1926,66); 89,161 * and 203; 64 (xxxvi, 228); 68 (1926,66); 77 (1928-30, 
125); 85 (xxii, 453); 79 (m, 24; v, 30; vi, 19; vii, 19 and 36; viii, 12; xi, 
46; XIII, 34); 22 (Misc. Publ. 70, p. 21, 1929); 84 (m, i88); 112 , 173. On 
PyruSf RibeSy UlmuSy Phaseolusy Aruniy Solanumy etc. Perithecia not known in 
Britain. 

— pajpaverea (Berk. & Br.) Ccs. & dc Not. Sacc. i, 257; Massee 14 (xvi, 118, 

1088); Hawley 28 (viii, 228), note on type; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 612*. 
1851; Cooke 15 , 867. On wood. 

— pulveiacea (Ehrh. ex Fr.) Fuckel. Massee 14 (xvi, 118, 1888); 37 (1909, 374); 

Berk. 20 , 265, 1836 as Sphaeriay Currey 45 (xxn, 319*); B. & Br. 19 , No. 973; 
Cooke 15 , 868; Cooke Exs. ii, No. 681; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 75; Vizc Exs. 176; 
Psilosphaeria ^tev^mon in 13 , 387; Bucknall 46 (in, 69, 1880); Coniomela 
Kirschstcin in 28 (xviii, 306, 1934). On bark. 

— quercina Hartig. G. Brown 64 (xvii, 280, 1904); M. Wilson 64 (xxxvi, 227*, 

1922); 76 (iv, I, 1930). On seedlings of QuercuSy Scotland. 

— sordaria (Fr.) Rchm. Massee 14 (xvi, 118, 1888); Berk. 20 , 265, 1836 as 

Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxn, 319*); Cooke 15 , 868. On Pinus. 

— thelena (Fr.) Rabenh. 35 (1934, 96); Currey 45 (xxn, 315*, 1859) 

Sphania; Cooke 15 , 853; Cooke Exs. 585 and n, No. 485; Byssosphaeria Steven¬ 
son in 13 , 385, 1879; Massee 14 (xvi, 35); Berk. 20 , 259, 1836 as Sphaeria 
aquila. On wood. Sec Kirschstcin 28 (xvin, 302*). 

— timicata Kirschst. Grove 27 (lxxi, 251, 1933); Rhodes 108 (1933, 47); 

Helminthosphaeria Kirschst. in 28 (xviii, 305, 193.1). On Quercus. 

— velutina Fuckel. Kirschstcin 28 (xviii, 305,' 1934, transferred to Helmin¬ 

thosphaeria). On Fagus, Richmond Park, Surrey and near Birmingham. 
Reported also in 28 (ix, 9) from Keswick Foray, 1922. 

Sordaria anserina (Ces. in Rabenh.) Wint. Massee & Salmon 33 (xv, 334*, 
1901). On dung, Kew. 

— arenicola Grove in 27 (lxviii, 66, 1930). On sand, Lancs. 

— bombardioides Auersw. Massee & Salmon 33 (xvi, 73, 1902); Whcldon 27 

(l, 184, 1912). On dung. 

— carbonaria (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 233; 14 (xvi, 119); Sphaeria 

Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (ir, i88*, 1874); Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 58; Psilosphaeria 
Cooke & Plowr. in 14 (vii, 85); Podospora A. L. Smith in 27 (xxxiv, 359). On 
burnt ground near Shrewsbury. See Winter in Rabenh. Krypt.-FL ii, 236. 
Cain thinks it belongs to Entosordaria. Sec Lasiosphaeria ambigua below. 

— caudata (Currey) Sacc. in Syll. i, 236; Bucknall 46 (ui, 268); Massee 14 (xvi, 

Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxii, 320*, 1859); 1 ^- & 19 , No. 1333*, 1871; 

Cooke 15 , 869; Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 60; Podospora A. L. Smith in 27 (xxxiv, 
359). On old wood. 

— coprophila (Fr.) Ces. & de Not. Bucknall 46 (ni, 69, 1880); Massee 14 (xvi, 

119, 1888); B. & Br. 19 . No. 596, 1851 as Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 866; Vize Exs. 
392; iMsiosordaria Chenan. in 117 (xxxv, 78). On dung. Kirschstcin 
transferred this to Bombardiay and Cain follows him. See Bovilla Capronii 
above. 

— coronifera Grove in 27 (liv, 185*, 1916). On dung, near Birmingham. 

— curvicoUa Wint. Massee & Salmon 27 (xv, 337*, iQOi). On dung, Kew. 

— cnirvula de Bary. Stevenson 13 , 394, 1879; Bucknall 46 (iii, 138, 1881); 32 

(xxxii, 176) spore discharge, also 33 (xv, 338*; xLn, 567); 14 (xvi, 119); 
Plowr. Exs. HI, No 43; Cooke 14 (rv, 113, 1876) as Sphaeria; Cooke Exs. 587; 
Plowr. Exs. I, No. 74 as S. stercoraria, corrected in Cent. Ill to S. curvula. On 
dung. Massee and Crossland 7 , 230 rv'cord form coronata Wint. 

— curvula var. aloides (Fuckel) Wint. G->oke Exs ii, No. 682; Cooke 14 

(v, 63, 1876) as Sphaeria. On dung. 
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Sordaria decipiens Wint. Massee 14 (xvi, 119, 1888); 33 (xv, 343; xvi, 58 and 
74); 7 , 230; Cooke Exs. u, No. 683. On dung. 

— Ges. & de Not. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 28, 1877); Stevenson 13 , 
393, 1879; Massee 14 (xvi, 119); 33 (xv, 340); 32 (xxxii, 184) z&Fodospora, 
On dung. 

— fimiseda var. appendicrulata (Auersw.) Wint. Massee & Salmon 33 (xv, 

340*, 1901). On dung. 

— globosa Massee & Salm. in 33 (xv, 334*, 1901); Sacc. xvii, 602. On 

dung. 

— hirta Hansen. Massee & Salmon 33 (xv, 336*, 1901). On dung, Kew. 

— lignicola Fuckel. Grove 27 (l, 48, 1912; lxviii, 65). On wood, Worcs. 

— macrospora Auersw. Massee & Salmon 33 (xv, 339*, 1901). On dung. 

Saccardo places this and the next species in Hypocopra, 

— minima Sacc. & Speg. Massee & Salmon 3 i (xv, 335*, 1901). On dung, 

Kew. 

— minuta Fuckel. Massee 14 (xvi, 119); 33 (xv, 342); 28 (xx, 186*) as 

Podospora. On dung. 

— neglecta Hansen. Massee & Salmon 33 (xv, 339*, 1901); 7 , 230. On dung. 

— sparganicola Plowr. apud Bucknall in 46 (ni, 268*, 1882, with description); 

redescribed by Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (xiii, 76, 1885); Sacc. AddiU /-/F, 39; 
Massee 14 (xvi, 119); Podospora A. L. Smith in 27 (xxxrv, 359, 1896). On 
Sparganium near Bristol. 

— sparganicola var. velata Bucknall in 46 (v, 46* and 52, 1886); Sacc. ix, 

489. On Umbelliferae, Bristol. 

— squamulosa Crouan. Massee & Grossland 7 , 231, 1905. On dung, Yorks. 

— tetraspora Wint. Phill. & Plowr. 14 28, 1877) as S. minuta f. teiraspora\ 

46 (ill, 138*); Plowr. Exs. iii. No. 45. On dung. Gain considers this a distinct 
species. 

— Winterii Karst. Massee & Salmon 33 (xv, 340*, 1901). On dung. 
Thamnomyces hippotrichoides (Sowerby) Ehrenb. gcn.nov. ex Fr. in Systema, 

Index; Berk. 18 , 385, i860; Tul, 114 (n, 21); Gooke 15 , 792*; 14 (xv, 39); 
Sphaeria Sowerby in 42 , t. 200, 1799 as hypotrichoides**; Berk. 20 , 284, 1836; 
19 , No. 94, 1838; Xylaria Sacc. in Syll. i, 344. On old sacks, etc. 

Ustulina vidgaris Tul. in 114 (ii, 23, 1863); Cooke 15 , 793; 14 (xv, 34); 
Wilkins 28 (xviii, 320; xx, 133; xxii, 47); 107 , 3; Gooke Exs. n. No. 465; Vize 
Exs. 156; Plowr. Exs. i, No. 15; Sphaeria maxima Bolton in 111 , t. 181, 1791; 
Sowerby 42 , t. 338, 1801; Hooker 92 , 5, 1821 as S. deusta Hoffm.; Berk. 20 , 
240; Currey 45 (xxii, 268*); Nemania deusta S. F. Gray gen.nov. in /{at. 
Arr. Brit. Pis. i, 516, 1821; Stromatosphaeria deusta Greville in 51 , 355, 1824; 
Hypoxylon deustum Greville in 39 , t. 324, 1828; Berk. 18 , t. 24, 18& as H. 
ustulatum Bull.; Miller 28 (xv, 143*, 1930). Common on deciduous trees, found 
once on Taxus. The valid specific epithet is deusta [Sphaeria deusta Hoffm. ex Fr.). 
Xylaria bulbosa (Pers. cx Fr.) Berk. & Br. in 18 , 385*, i860; Tul. 114 (ii, 20, 
1863); Sacc. I, 340; 15, 791; Massee 14 (xv, 33); Rabenh. Herb. Myc. ii. No. 
133, i860, coll. Broome. Amongst leaves of conifers. See Fetch 35 (1939, 
157) for Xylaria. 

— carpophila (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. Berk. 18 , 384, i860; Gooke 15 , 790; 14 (xv, 

34); 7 , 216; 65 (xxxn, 380); Gooke Exs. 364; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 14; Berk. 20 , 
235j 1836 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxii, 264*). On beech mast. 

— cori^ormis Fr. Berk. 18 , 384, i860; Gooke 15 , 789; Massee 14 (xv, 33); 

7 , 216. On branches. Doubtful; see X. longipes. 

— Gulleniae Berk. & Br. Massee 37 (1907, 240) reported it as an introduced 

species hot uncommon on bamboo, Kew. 

— digitata (Linn, ex Fr.) Greville in 51 , 356, 1824; Sacc. i, 339; Bucknall 46 

^iii, 68, 1880); Massee 14 xv, 32; Berk. 20 , 234, 1836 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 
(XXII, t. 45). On worked timber. 

— fiUformis (Alb. & Schw. ex Fr.) Fr. Massee 14 (xv, 33, 1886); 7 , 216. On 

dead leaves. 
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XyUuria Hypoxylon (Linn, ex Fr.) Grcville in 51 , 355, 1824; Currey 45 (xxii, 
264*); ftrk. 18 , 304*; Tid. 114 (ii, 10); 60 (1871, 77*) Cooke 15 , 790; 14 
(xv,34); 64 (xvu, 3^); Baxter Exs. 74;Plowr. Exs.i,No. 13; VizeExs. 273; 
Cooke Exs. 363 ancl ii. No. 215; Lightfoot 95 (ii, 1059, 1777) as Clavaria; 
Sowerby 42 , t. 55, 1796 as Sphaeria; 91 , 4; 20 , 235; S. ramosa Dickson in 44 
(iv,t. 12,1801) [etc.] Ray 1696, testeTul. Common onstumps, etc. 

— lon^pes Nits. Plowr. 28 (i, 61*, 1899); Berk. Exs. 277 as Sphaeria comtformis, 

teste Miller in Chardon & Toro, Mycolog. Explor. Venezuela, 1934, p. 217. On 
branches. See also Appendix I. 

— Oxyacanthae Tul. Petch 35 (1939, 159). On fallen fruits of Crataegus, Yorks. 

— peduncxilata (Dickson ex Berk.) Fr. in Summ. Veg. Scan. p. 382; Sacc. i, 332; 

Berk. 18 , 385, i860; Tul. 114 (ii, 17, 1863); 15 , 790; 14 (xv, 34); 33 (xv, 351, 
igoi, type re-examined); Plowr. Exs. in. No. 16; Sphaeria Dickson in 44 , 27*, 
1801; Berk. 19 , No. 93, 1838; Sowerby 42 , t. 437, 1815; Currey 45 (xxii, 
262*, 1858; Berk. 31 (1854, too*); 31 (Apr. 15*, 1871); Berk. Exs. 168. 
From dung. Berkeley ( 20 , 235, 1836) at first considcrea this a var. of X. 
Hypoxylon, but later {Mag. Z^ol. Bat. 1838, 223*) found it distinct. 

— polymorpha (Pers. ex Fr.) Greville in 51 , 35*, 1824; ^ 9 . t. 237, 1826; Sacc. i, 

309; Tul. 114 (ii, 7, 1863); Cooke 15 , 789*; 14 (x's 33); 34 (xx, 123, black 
lines); Vize Exs. 274, 496, 497; Plowr. Exs. i, No. 12; Cooke Exs. 484 and 11, 
No. 214; Hooker 92 , 4, 1821 as Sphaeria', &rk. 20 , 234, 1836; Currey 45 
(xxn, 263*; XXV, 240); ? 5 '. digitata Sowerby in 42 , t. 69, 1797. Common on 
stumps, etc. Forms such as “var. pistillaris'^ (Foray 1916) arc sometimes 
recorded. See Ramsbottom, Handbook of the Larger British Fungi. 

— scodca Cooke in 14 (rv, 112*, 1876); Sacc. i, 319; Stevenson 13 , 369, 1879; 

18 A, 361; 14 (xv, 33). On the ground, Scotland. Petch 35 (1939, 158), says 
that this and the next are X. digitata. 

— tortuosa Sowerby ex Cooke in 14 (viii, 10, 1879); Sacc. i, 320; 18 A, 361; 14 

(xv, 33). On the ground, London. 

— Tulasnei Nits. Cooke & Plowr. 14 (vii, 79, 1879, considered hardly distinct 

from X. pedunculata); 14 (xv, 34); Plowr. 28 (i, 61*) cites Rabenh. Exs. 636 
from Broome; X. pedunculata pusilla Tul. in 114 (ir, 18, 1863). On soil. 

— vaporaria Berk, apud Currey in 45 (xxiv, 157*, 1863); Sacc. i, 341; B. & Br. 

19 , No. 1095, 1865; Cooke 15 , 791; 14 (xv, 33); 31 (1879, 801*); 56 (lix, 
235); 50 (xxvii, 829); 23 (xLii, 119); 85 (xxxi, 16; xxxui, 37; xxxv, 27; 
XXXVII, 27; xxxix, 23); 89 , 108*. From sclcrotia in mushroom beds. Petch 
35 (1939, 158) regards this as a syn. of X. pedunculata. 

SPHAERIACEAE: HYALODIDYMAE 
Apioporthe vepris (de Lacr.) Wehmeyerin 28 (xvii, 289, Mar. 1933) and Monog. 
p. 221, Dec. 1933; Massee 14 (xvi, 13, 1887) as Diaporlhe', 37 (1909, 374); 
Grove 27 (lxviii, 71, 1930, considered it a form of D. insignis, but Wehmeyer 
places the latter with t). pardalota); Cooke 15 , 888, 1871 as Sphaeria', Plowr. 
Exs. II, No. 71; 5 ". Rubi Currey in 45 (xxii, 325*, 1859) ? Massee 14 (xv, 118) 
as Diaporthe nvdulans', Rilstone 27 (1935, 103); Bucknall 46 (v, 47* and 51, 
1886) as Valsa nidulans', Plowr. Exs. iii. No. 63 as Diaporthe rostellata. On 
Rubus. See note under Diaporthe below. 

Berda lic:lienicola de Not. Cooke 14 (i, 156, 1873) as Sphaeria (apparently comb, 
nov.); Psiolosphaeria Cooke & Plowr. in 14 (vii, 85, 1879); Stevenson 13 , 389, 
1879; Massee 14 (xvi, 117). On a lichen, Scotland. Kcissler 119 , 320 
transfers it to Rhagadostoma, 

— moriformis (Tode ex Fr.) dc Not. Hawley 35 (1912, 342) and 28 (viii, 227, 

1923) with spores finally 3-7 septate; Grove 27 (lxvi, 356); Psilosphaeria 
Stevenson in 13 , 386, 1079; 14 (xvi, 117); 7 , 229; Hooker 92 , 8, 1821 as 
Sphaeria', Berk. 20 , 265; Currey 45 (xxn, 317*); Cooke 15 , 861; Cooke Exs. 
586 and n. No. 487; Vize Exs. 175; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 67; S. claviformis 
Sowerby in 42 , t. 337, 1801 and S. rubijormis Sow. in 42 , t. 373; S. rugosa 
Greville in 39 , t. 39, 1823. Common on wood. 
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Boydia remuliformis A. L. Smith gen.nov. in 28 (vi, 151*, 1919); Sacc. xxiv, 
683; 37 (1920, 216). On HeXy Ayrshire and Kew. Sec Vialaea insculpta below. 
Calyculospliaeria collapsa (Romell) Fitzpatrick in 100 (1923, 52); Massee 28 
(i, 24, 1897) as Bertia\ Hawley 28 (viii, 227, said to be a form of Melanopsamma 
pomiformis). On Ribes. 

— tristis (Fuckel) Fitzpatrick gen.nov. in 100 (1923, 48), based on Rabenh. 

Fungi Europ. No. 632, issued 1864, marked Sphaeria tristis Tode, coll. G. E. 
Broome, England. Fitzpatrick cites also Vize Exs. 391. But he considers S. 
tristis Tode to be a Chaetosphaeriay so some of the following British records must 
bq considered doubtful: 19 , No. 181, 1841; B. & Br. 19 , No. 618, 1852, and 
No. 1332, 1871; Currey 45 (xxii, 315*); Cooke 15 , 855; Plowr. 14 (ii, 45); 
Byssosphaeria Cooke in 14 (xv, 122); Massee 14 (xvi, 35); 7 , 226. On wood, 
associated with members of the Diatrypaceae. See also Chaetosphaeria phaeo- 
stroma, 

Ceriosporella Polygoni A. L. Smith & Ramsb. in 28 (iv, 325, 1914); Sacc. 
XXIV, 962. On Polygonumy Ayrshire. 

Goleroa Alchemillae (Grcville) Wint. in Rabenh. Krypt.-Fl. ii, 199, 1885; 
Asteroma Grevillc in 51 , 369, 1824; Dothidea Berk, in 20 , 288; Cooke 15 , 929 
as Stigmatea Fr.; Cooke Exs. ii. No. 698; Venturia B. & Br. in 19 , No. 1493, 
1875; Sacc. I, 593; 14 (iv, 68; vii, 89; xvi, 38); 13 , 409. On Alchemilla, 

— atramentaria (Cooke) Schroet. in KrypL-Fl. Schles. n, p. 296; Venturia Cooke in 

40 (i, 192, 1872) and 14 (i, 175, 1873); Sacc. i, 590; 27 (xi, 32, 1873); 14 
(vii, 88; XVI, 38); 13 , 410; Cooke Exs. 599 and ii, No. 583. On Vaccinium. 

— G^etomium (KunzeexFr.) Rabenh. Berk. 19 ,No. 200,1841 2isDothidea; Cooke 

15 , 929 as Stigmatea; 13 , 368; Vize Exs. 199; Plowr. Exs. ii, No. 98; Massee 14 
(xvi, 38) as Venturia Kunzei Sacc. On Rubus. 

— Potendllae (Sowerby ex Fr.) Wint. in Rabenh. Krypt.-Fl. ii, 199; Sphaeria 

Sowerby in 42 , t. 370, 1802; Dothidea Fr. in Syst. ii, 563; Berk. 20 , 288; Cooke 
15 , 929 as Stigmatea; Cooke Exs. 174; Plowr. Exs. 11, No. 99; Venturia Cooke in 
14 (vi, 76*, 1877) and Exs. n. No. 587; Sacc. i, 594; 14 (xvi, 38); Vize Exs. 
488. On Potentilla. 

Gryptodiaporthe Aesculi (Fuckel) Petrak in 102 (xix, 119, 1921); Wehmeyer 
28 (xvii, 287, 1933) and Monog. p. 209; Valsa Hippocastani Cooke in 14 (xiii, 
98, 1885); 14 (xv, 118); Vize Exs. 597 (cited by Wehmeyer); Diaporthe Hippo¬ 
castani (Cooke) Berl. & Vogl. in Sacc. Addit. l-lVy 105; Valsa aesculicola Cooke 
in 14 (xiv, 47, 1885); Diaporthe aesculicola Berl. & Vogl. in Sacc. Addit. I-IVy 
105. On Aesculus Hippocastanum. See note under Diaporthe below. 

— Aubertii (Westend.) Wehmeyer in Monog. p. 202; no British specimen cited, 

but Diaporthe Wibbei is cited as a synonym: for this see Phill. & Plowr. 14 fvi, 
26, 1871); Massee 14 (xvi, 13); Foray 1912 (Appendix I). On Myrica gale. 

— castanea (Tul.) Wehmeyer in 28 (xvii, 284, 1933) and Monog. p. 205, Dec. 

1933; Grove 27 (lxxi, 254, 1933) as Diaporthe; Rhodes 108 (1933, 48). On 
Castaneay Arundel and Worcs. 

— hranicensis (Petrak) Wehmeyer in 28 (xvii, 288, 1933) and Monog. p. 214, 

Dec. 1933. On Tiliay Oscott College near Birmingham and Richmona Park, 
Surrey. 

— hystrix (Tode? ex Fr.) Petrak in 102 (xix, 119, 1921); Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 

285, 1933) and Monog. p. 207; PBerk 20 , 2^, 1836 as Sphaeria; Ellis 28 (v, 
228) as Diaporthe longirostris (Tul.) Sacc. On Acer Pseudoplatanus. See also 
Peroneutypa heteracantha. 

— Lebiseyi (Desm.) Wehmeyer in 28 (xvii, 280, 1933) and Monogr. p. 192, 

Dec. 1933. Lectotype cited by Wehmeyer as Herb. Berk. Sheet 2372 in Kew 
Herb, as Sphaeria blepharodes Bierk. & Br. (in 19 , No. 978*, 1861); Cooke 15 , 
882; Bucknall 46 (iv, 201, 1885); Cooke Exs. ii. No. 2^ (cited by Wehmeyer); 
Plowr. Exs. II, No. 69; Diaporthe blepharodes (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 670; 
Massee 14 fxvi, 14). On Acer. 

— pyrrhocysns (Berk. & Br.) Wehmeyer in 28 (xvii, 286, 1933) and Monog. 

p. 208, Dec. 1933. Lectotype cited as Rabenh. Fungi Europ. No. 136 [Ser. ii. 
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i860, coll. Broome] issued as Diatrype B. & Br. (in 19 , No. 841*, 1859) J Cooke 
15 , 814; 40 (vii, 89); Plowr. Sphaer. Brit, i. No. 35 (also cited by Wehmeyer); 
Cooke Exs. 241; Massee 14 (xv, 69); Diaporthe Fuckel in Symb. Myc. p. 204; 
Sacc. I, 624. On Corylus. 

— Robergeana (Desm.) Wehmeyer in Monog. p. 200: British collection not 

mentioned, but Cooke 14 (xiv, 7, 1885) records it as Valsa: Massee 14 (xv, 

118). On Staphylea. 

— salicella (Fr.) Petrak (exclud. diag.) in 102 (xix, 182, 1921); Wehmeyer 28 

(xvii, 281) and Monog. p. 193. Wehmeyer cites Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 67 issued as 
Sphaeria salicella and Exs. ii. No. 44 issued as Diaporthe spina. The following 
doubtless refer in part to the next entry: Berk. 20 , 278, 1836 as S. salicella\ 
Cooke 15 , 886; Massee 14 (xviii, ii) as Endophlaea, Phill. & Plowr. 14 (iii, 
126, 1875) Diaporthe spina\ Cooke Exs. ii, No. 489; Massee 14 (xvi, 14). On 
Salix. See Didymella Salicis. 

— salicnna (Currey) Wehmeyer in 28 (xvii, 282, 1933) and Monog. p. 194, Dec. 

1933. Wehmeyer includes the following: Cooke Exs. ii, No. 246 as Sphaeria 
salicella\ Vize Exs. 180; four packets in Kew, including type, of Valsa pumtata 
Cooke and two specimens ex Herb. Mason. V. punctata was described in 14 
(xiv, 47, 1885); Ma.ssee 14 (xv, 118): Diaporthe B^rl. & Vogl. in Sacc. Addit. 
I-IV, 108. Wehmeyer lists as a synonym D. sphingiophora (Oudem.) Sacc. 
[Endophloea Cooke in 14 (xvii, 89), Massee 14 (xmu, i i), Cooke 14 (xiv, 7) as 
Sphaeria^ but this record, on Cornm, is doubtless wrong.] C. salicina is recorded 
on Populus and Salix. 

Diaporthe Nits, emend. Wehmeyer. Diaporthe Nitschke was first published in 
Fuckel, Symb. Myc. p. 203, 1B69, as Diaporthe Nitschke Pyr. germ, i, p. 240”, 
but p. 161 et seq. of Nitschke’s book did not appear until 1870. 

For British species see 28 (xvii, 237-95, Mar. 1933), and the Monograph 
“The Genus Diaporthe Nitschke and its segregates”, Univ. Michigan Press, 
Dec. 1933. Wehmeyer segregated as genera Diaporthopns^ Apioporthe^ Dia- 
porthCf Diaporthella and Cryptodiaporthe, and reduced many specific names to 
synonomy. Species in these genera except Diaporthe are here arranged as 
suggestea by Wehmeyer, but since so many of the British records in Diaporthe 
are based on specimens that he had no opportunity of examining, the records 
arc included under the published names, followed in brackets by the names 
Wehmeyer gives, if different. We have not attempted to disentangle the 
Exsiccati records so they are mostly not listed. 

— Aceris Fuckel {D. varians). Cooke Exs. ii. No. 685; Massee 14 (xv, 117, 1887) 

as Valsa\ Bucknall 46 (v, 131, 1887). On Acer. 

— acus (Bloxam) Cooke in 14 (vii, 81, 1879) (Gnomonia sp.). Sacc. i, 653; 

Bucknall 46 (iv, 201, 1885); Massee 14 (xvi, 12); Sphaeria Bloxam apud 
Currey in 45 (xxii, 325*, 1859); Cooke 15 , 894. On Rumex. 

— adunca (Rob. in Desm.) Nicssl (D. Arctii). Massee 14 (xvi, 12,1887). OnPlantago. 

— Ailanthi Sacc. {D. medusaea). Cooke 14 (xiii, 98, 1885) as Valsa\ 14 (xv, 118). 

On Ailanthus. 

— alnea Fuckel (D. eres). Massee 14 (xvi, 14, 1887). On Alnus. 

— ambig^a Nits. (D. eres). Massee 37 (1915, 104*); 5 (2nd ed. p. 4 appendix). 

On fruit trees. Massee claimed that Coniothecium chomatosporum Corda was a 
stage of D. ambigua. 

— americana Speg. (?D. eres). Rhodes 108 (1933, 48). On Magnolia. 

— Arctii (Lasch) Nits. Wehmeyer 28 (xvir, 242), Monog. p. 22; Phill. & Plowr. 

14 (vi, 26, 1877); 14 (vii, 82; XVI, 12); Bucknall 46 (iv, 201); Giove 27 
(1916, 187). On Arctiumy etc. 

— Aucubae Sacc. Cooke & Plowr. 14 (vii, 81, 1879); Massee 14 (xvi, 12); 

Rhodes 108 (1933, 48). On Auruba. 

— Badhami (Currey) Cooke & Plowr. in 14 (vii, 81, 1879) (D. eres), Stevenson 

13 , 373, 1879; Sacc. I, 635; Massee 14 'xvi, 12): Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxii, 
270*, 1858); Diatrype B. & Br. in 19 , i^o. 836, 1859; Cooke 15 , 815. On 
branches, Scotlancl. 
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Diftporthe Beckhausii Nits. Wehmeyer, Monc«. p. 131. Bucknall 46 (v, 48 and 
51, 1886); Massee 14 (xvi, 14); Rhodes 108 (i933> 48); Cooke Exs. 672 as 
Valsa, On Viburnum, 

— CSarpini (Pers. ex Fuckel. Wehmeyer, Monog. p. 165. Massee 14 (xv, 

117, 1887) as Val5a\ Christy 62 (xii, 83) as D. BtUdi, On Carpinus, 

— Gerasi Fuckel {D. eres). Massee 14 (xvi, 13, 1887). On Pnmus, 

— ceuthosporoides (Berk.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 646 (D. pardalota), Massee 14 ^vi, 

12, 1887); Sphaeria Berk, in 20 , 258, 1836; Cooke 15 , 895; 19 , No. 179, 1041; 
H^ospila Cooke in 14 (xiii, 105, 1885); 7 , 220. On Prunus Laurocerasus. 

— Ghsdlletii Nits. Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 244); Monog. p. 45; Phill. & Plowr. 14 

(viii, 106, 1880); Massee 14 ^xvi, 13^. On Atropa. 

— ciliaris (Gurrey) Sacc. in Syll. i, 676 (Z). eres). Massee 14 (xvi, 14, 1887); 

Sphaeria Gurrey in 68 A (vn, 231, 1859); Oooke 15 , 880. On Fraxinus. 

— fdrcumscripta (Fr.) Otth in Fuckel (/). spiculosa). Bucknall 46 (v, 48, 85, 

1886); Massee 14 (xvi, 14); Vize Exs. 596; Cooke 15 , 834, 1871 as Valsa. On 
Sambucus. 

— Gonjuncta (Nees ex Fr.) Fuckel. Grove 1 (i, 183) on Corylus; Massee 14 

(xv, 117, IOT7, as Valsa “on Rubus"). A doubtful species. 

— conorum (Desm.) Niessl (D. eres). Hahn 28 (xv, 51, 1930). On conifers, 

Britain. 

— Gontroversa (Desm.) Nits. {D. eres). Hawley 28 (viii, 229, 1923); 65 (xxxii, 

341); B. & Br. 19 , No. 602, 1851 as Sphaeria', Cooke 15 , 824, 1871 as Valsa\ 
Bucknall 46 (iii, 69). On Fraxinus, etc. 

— GorambliGola (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 623 (D. Arctii). Massee 14 (xvi, 

13); Diairype B. & Br. in 19 , No. 1725, 1878. On Brassica. 

— Gorni Fuckel {D. pardalota). Massee l 4 (xvi, 14, 1887); Rhodes 108 (1933, 

48); Vize Exs. 590. On Comus. 

— Grataegi (Gurrey) Nits, in Fuckel, Symb. Myc. p. 204; Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 

268), Monog. p. 150; Sacc. ix, 710; Sphaeria Gurrey in 45 (xxii, 278*, 1858); 
Valsa B. & Br. in 19 , No. 848, 1859 and No. 1986, 1882; Cooke 15 , 833; 
Massee 14 (xv, 119); Pseudovalsa Cooke in 14 (xiv, 48). On Crataegus. 

— Grnstosa Sacc. & Roum. {D. eres). Bucknall 46 (v, 127* and 131, 1887); 

Rilstone 27 (1935, 103); 35 (1913, 27), On Ilex. 

— cryptica Nits. {D. eres). Massee 14 (xvi, 12, 1887). On Lonicera. 

— Gulta Sacc. & Speg. Rhodes 108 (1933, 48); Rilstone 27 (1935, 103). On 

Jasminum. Probably a form of D. eres. 

— dcGedens (Fr.) Fuckel. Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 265) and Monog. p. 129; Berk. 

19 , No. 24, 1837 as Sphaeria', Cooke 15 ,881; Bucknall 46 (m, 138); Massee 14 
(xv, 118, host cited in error as “elm”) as Valsa', 1 , 223. On Corylas. 

— deGortlGans (Lib.) Sacc. & Roum. {D. Padi). Record^ 28 (vii, 8, 1921) on 

Prunus Cerasus, Minehead Foray. 

— delltesGens Bomm. Rouss. & Sacc. Grove 27 (1930, 275). On Liriodendron, 

Cornwall. Probably D. eres. 

— Desmazieiii Niessl {D. Arctii). Massee 14 (xv, 13, 1886). On Prunella. 

— detrusa (Fr.) Fuckel. Wehmeyer Monog. p, 175; A. Lorrain Smith 28 (iii, 

117); Berk. 19 , No. 18, 1837 as Sphaeria', Gurrey 45 (xxii, 275*); Cooke 15 , 
837, 1871 as Valsa', Massee 14 (xv, 119); Bucknall 46 (v, 131). On 
Berberis. 

— disGors Sacc. {D. Arctii), Bucknall 46 (iv, 201, 1885); Massee 14 (xvi, 12). 

On Rumex. 

— disGrepans Sacc. (Z). Arctii). Bucknall 46 (v, 127* and 131, 1887). On 

Rumex near Bristol. 

— disGadens (Berk.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 677 (D. eres). Massee 14 (xvi, 14, 1887J; 

Bucknall 45 (v, 132); Sphaeria Berk, in 20 , 245, 1836; Gurrey 45 (xxn, 274*); 
Cooke 15 , 881. On Utmus. 

— enteroleuGa (Gurrey) Sacc. in Syll. i, 612 {D, oncostoma)', Sphaeria Gurrey in 

45 (xxii, 2^*, 1858), and ^rhaps in part the following: Berk. 20 , 247, 1836 
as St)haeria Fr.; Cooke 15 , 834 as Valsa', Massee 14 (xv, 118). On Robinia. 
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Diaporthe eres Nits. Wchmeyer 28 (xvii, 248) and Monog. p. 63; 65 (xxn, 341). 
Wehmeyer lists 20 host genera for Britain and many synonyms, those for 
British records being noted herein. The type host is Ulmus. 

— eumorpha (Dur. & Mont.) Maire. Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 248) and Monog. p. 

60. On Vinca. 

— Euphorbias (Cooke) Cooke in 14 (vii, 82, 1879) (Z). pardalota); Massee 14 

(xvi, 13); Rhodes 108 (1933, 48); Sphaeria Cooke in 14 (iii, 67, 1874); Cooke 
Exs. 674 and ii, No. 238. On Euphorbia. 

— exas^rans Nits. (Z). eres). Rea & Hawley 71 (xxxi, Part 13, p. 7, 1912). On 

Beiiuay Clare Island. 

— extensa (Fr.) Sacc. {D. fibrosa). Berk. 20 , 247, 1836 as Sphaeria; Currcy 45 

(xxn, 2^*); Cooke 15 , 830 as Valsa; 14 (xv, 118); var. Rhamni also in Berk. 
20 and Cooke 15 . On Rhamnus. The records on “mountain ash” presumably 
refer to D. impulsa. 

— faginea (Currey) Sacc. in Syll. i, 619 (D.eres^ first referred to D. medusaca); 

Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxn, 281*, 1858); Valsa B. & Br. in 19 , No. 864, 1859; 
Cooke 15 , 833; 14 (xv, 118). On Fagus^ Eltham Grove. 

— fibrosa (Pers. ex Fr.) Nits, in Fuckel. Wchmeyer 28 (xvii, 274) and Monog. 

p. 173; Berk. 20 , 247, 1836 as Sphaeria; Currey '^5 (xxii, 273*); Cooke 15 , 
831, 1871 as Valsa; 14 (xv, 118). Ox\ Rhamnus catharticus; recorded on Prunus 
spinosa in error. 

— furfuracea (Fr.) Sacc. (a Melanconis?). Berk. 20 , 251, 1836 as Sphaeria; Cooke 

15 , 832 as Valsa; 14 (xv, 118). On Betula. 

— fuscidula (Cooke) Berl. & Vogl. in Sacc. Addit. I IV, 106 {D. leiphaemia). 

Valsa Cooke in 14 (xiv, 48, 1885); 14 fxv, u8). On Quercus, 

— Garryae Grove in 27 (lxxi, 255*, 1933). On Garrya. 

— glyptica (Berk. & Currey) Sacc. {D. teisella). Massee 14 (xv, 118, 1887) as 

Valsa; Grove 1 (i, 104). On Salix. Described 14 (iv, 100, 1876) from North 
America. 

— Hederae Wehmeyer in 28 (xvii, 263, 1933) and Monog. p. 186. Type specimen 

on Hedera, Box Hill, Surrey. 

— Hippopbaes Bomm. Rouss. & Sacc. Grove 27 (lxxi, 256, 1933). On 

Hippophae, Cornwall. 

— ilicina Cooke in 14 (xviii, 74, 1890) {D. pardalota); Sacc. ix, 711; nom. nud. 

Cooke in Exs. ii. No. 490 and 14 (vii, 81, 1879) i Bucknall 46 (nr, 138, 1881); 
Massee 14 (xvi, 12); Plowr. Exs. in. No. 40; Vize Exs. 183 and 393. 
On Ilex. 

— importata Nits. {D. eres). Phill. & Plowr. 14 (viii, 107, 1880); Massee 14 

(xvi, 14). On Lycium. 

— impidsa (Cooke & Peck) Sacc. Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 273, 1933), Monog. p. 

171. On Pyrus Aucuparia, King’s Lynn foray, incorrectly listed 28 (xvi, 4) as 
D. patria. 

— inaequalis (Currey) Nits, in Pyr. Germ. o. 285, 1870; Wehmeyer 28 (xvir, 

270) and Monog. p. 156; Sacc. i, 663; Cooke & Plowr. 14 (vii, 87, 1879); 
Bucknall 46 (v, 51, 1886); Massec 14 (xvi, 13); Rhodes 108 (1933, 48); 
Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxii, 270, 1858); Diatrype B. & Br. in 19 , No. 837, 
1859; Cooke 15 , 813; Cooke Exs. 372. On Ulex and Cytisus. 

— incarcerata (Berk. & Br.) Nits. mPyr. Getm. p^ 270 (D. eres). Bucknall 46 (rv, 

201, 1885); 14 (xvi, 13); Vize Exs. 592; Diatrype B. & Br. in 19 , No. 842, 
1859; Cooke 15 , 814. On Rosa. 

— Incrustans Nits. {D. eres). Plowr. 28 (i, 64, 1899). On Brassica. 

— inquilina (Fr.) Nits. {D. Arctii). Cooke & Plowr. 14 (vii, 81, 1879); 14 

(xvi, 12); Berk. 20 , 270, 1836 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxn, 325*); Cooke 15 , 
^3; Grove 1 (i, 86); Vize lixs. 182; Cooke Exs. ii. No. 491. On Conium. 

— insig^s Fuckel (D. pardalota) j Crossland 35 (19*3* 27 and 174). On Rubus. 

See Apioporthe vepris above. 

— intermedUa Sacc. (probably D. Arctii). Grove 27 (1930, 273). Immature on 

Saponaria, Worcs. 
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Diaporthe Juglandina (Fuckel) Nits. (Z). medusaea), Massee 14 (xvi, 13, 1887). 
On Juglans. 

— Labiatae (Cooke) Cooke in 14 (yii, 82, 1879) (Z). Arctii)\ Sphaeria Cooke in 

14 (v, 63, 1876); Sacc. I, 656. Prunella, 

— Lasc^ Nits. (D. eres), Cooke 14 (iii, 68, 1874); Bucknall 46 (iv, 59, 1883); 

14 (xvi, 14); Cooke Exs. 682 and ii. No. 235. On Euonymus, 

— leiplwemia (Fr.) Sacc. Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 275) and Monog. p. 176; 

Chesters & Croxall 113 (1937, 152*); Berk. 20 , 250, 1836 as Sphaeria; Currey 
45 (xxii, 278*); Tul. 114 (ii, 197, 1863) as Valsa; Massee 27 (xx, 310^; 
14 (xv, 118); Cooke Exs. 255 and ii, No. 225; Vize Exs. 165; Currey 45 
276*, 1858) and B. & Br. 19 , No. 849* in error as Sphaeria (Valsa) taleola. 
On Quercus. 

— Leycestriae Grove in 27 (lxviii, 274, 1930). On Leycesteria^ Cornwall. 

— lirella (Fr.) Nits, in Fuckcl {IHypospila^ see Wehmeyer Monog. p. 258). 35 

(Sept. 1881); 14 (xvi, 14); 7 , 225; Vize Exs. 593; Cooke Exs. 273 and ii. 
No. 239; Berk. 20 , 273, 1836 as Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 894; Berk. Exs. 37. On 
Spiraea. 

— Mahoniae Speg. forma foliicola Grove in 27 (lxxi, 256, 1933); Rhodes 108 

(1933, 48). On Mahonia, Worcs. Wehmeyer places D. M^oniae as a syn. of 
D. detrusa. 

— Malbranchei Sacc. (Z). eres). Hawley 28 (viii, 229, 1923). On UlmuSy Sussex. 

— medusaea Nits. Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 260) and Monog. p. loi. See D. 

Ailanthii juglandina^ rudis and vilicola. Massee 14 (xvi, 12) records D. 
medusaea on Rubus^ doubtless in error. See also D.faginea. 

— neglecta (Duby cx Cooke) Berl. & Vogl. in Sacc. Addit. I-IV, 108 (D. in- 

aequalis); Valsa Duby ex Cooke in 14 (xrv, 47, 1885). On Genista. 

— Niesslii Sacc. (Z). pmtulata). See Appendix I. On Acer Pseudoplatanus. 

— nobilis Sacc. & Speg. Grove 27 (lxxi, 256, 1933). On Laurus, Cornwall. 

— nucleata (Currey) Cooke in 14 (vii, 81, 1879) (D. eres); Stevenson 13 , 373, 

1879; Sacc. I, 617; Sphaeria Currey in 45 fxxii, 270*, 1858); Diatrype B. & Br. 
in 19 , No. 833, 1859; Cooke 15 , 815; 14 (xv, 69); Cooke Exs. 455 and ii. No. 
671. On Ulex. 

— obscurans Sacc. (D. eres). Phill. & Plowr. 14 (xiii, 77, 1885); 14 (xvi, 13). 

On Fraxinus, Scotland. 

— obsoleta Sacc. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 26, 1877); 14 (vii, 82; xvi, 13). On 

Hypericum, Shrewsbury. 

— occnilta (Fuckel) Nits. (D. eres). Massee 14 (xvi, 12); Cooke 14 (iii, 68, 1874) 

as Sphaeria; Cooke Exs. ii. No. 236. On scales of Pinus; see Hahn 28 
(xv, 48). 

— oncostoma (Duby) Fuckel. Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 267) and Monog. p. 141; 

Cooke Exs. n. No. 240; Cooke 15 , 834, 1871 as Valsa; Massee 14 (xv, 118). 
On Robinia. 

— ophites Sacc. (D. eres). Cooke 14 (xiii, 99, 1885); 14 (xvi, 14). On Hibiscus, 

Kew. 

— Orobanches Berl. Grove 27 (lxxi, 257, 1933). On Orobanche, Wilts. 

— orthoceras (Fr.) Nits. Cooke 14 (v, 64, 1876); 14 Tvn, 82; xvi, 12); Vize 

Exs. 192; Cooke Exs. ii, No. 500. “On Achillea etc.’^ (Wehmeyer places D. 
orthoceras on Achillea as D. Arctii var. Achilleae). Rhodes 108 (1933, 49) records 
D. orthoceras on Tanacetum. 
f— Padi Otth. See D. decorticans.] 

— pardalota (Mont.) Nits, in Fuckel. Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 245) and Monog. p. 

50, 57; Cooke & Plowr. 14 (vn, 82); 14 (xvi, 14); Cooke Exs. ii. No. 687; 
Berk. 19 , No. 99, 1838 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxii, 285); Cooke 15 , 895. On 
Convallaria. 

— patria Speg. Hawley 28 (vm, 229, 1923). On Pyrus Aucuparia. (Either the 

host or the fungus was misidentified.) 

— perexigua Sacc. probably D. Arctii). Grove 27 (1930, 295); Rilstone 27 

(i935> to2). On Cflr/iVwi, Cornwall. 
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Diaporthe perniciosa Marchal (£). eres), Dorothy M. Cayley 34 (x, 253, 1923, 
on Prmus, probably first British record, xii, 29 on Pyrus) ; (xliii, 417*, salta¬ 
tion; XLiv, 350; XLVii, 385; XLViii, 69) ; 77 (1928-30, II, 146, on Juglans); 78 
(i 925 > 83; 1927, 93); 79 (v, 29; XI, 50; XII, 25); 85 (xxvm, 50; xxxv, 22); 
104 (IV, 162; IX, 245; XIII, 144); 24 (xii, 208); 65 (xxx, 339); 66 (ccxxiiiB, 
121); 28 (x, loi; xii, 70 on Syringa) ; 112 , 203. Commonly reported in recent 
years. 

— Phillyreae Cooke in 14 (vii, 81, 1879) (Z). eres). Sacc. i, 674; Masscc 14 (xvi, 

13). On PMV/yrtffl, Kent. 

— pinophylla (Plowr. & Phill.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 646 {D. etes). Massee 14 (xvi, 

12) ; Sphaeria Plowr. & Phill. in 14 (iv, 124*, 1876); Gnomoma Cooke & Plowr. 
in 14 (vii, 88, 1879). On leaves of Pinus sylveslris, 

— pithya Sacc. {D. eres). M. yNiXson^ Forestry Comm. Bull, b, 1925. On Pieudotmga 

and Abies. 

— protracta Nits. (D. eres). Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 26, 1877); 14 (vii, 81); 46 

(iv, 201); Massee 14 (xvi, 12, “on elm”). On Acer. 

— pul^ra (Currey) Sacc. in Syll. i, 617; Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxii, 279*, 1858, 

“perithecia imperfect’*); Valsa B. & Br. in 19 , No. 858, 18'jQ; Cooke 15 , 832; 
14 (xv, 118). Host unKnown. 

— piilla Nits. Wehmeycr 28 (xvii, 262) and Monog. p. 115; Bucknall 46 (iv, 201, 

1885); 14 (xvi, 12); Rhodes 108 (1933, 49); Vizc Exs. rj94; Cooke 15 , 882, 
1871 as Sphaeria spiculosa var. pulla. On liedera. 

— pustulata (Desm.) Sacc. Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 269) and Monog. p. 153; Grove 

27 (1918, 291); Chesters & Croxall IH (1937, 1^2*); Bucknall 46 (iv, 59*, 
1883) as Valsa; Phill. & Plowr. 14 (xiii, 77); 7 , 223. On Acer Pseudoplatanus. 

— putator Nits. {D. eres). Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 26, 1877); 14 (vii, 81; xvi, 14). 

On Populus. 

— quadiinucleata (Currey) Stevenson in 13 , 374, 1879; Sacc. i, 689 (D. eres). 

Massee 14 (xvi, 14); Sphaeria CJurrey in 45 (xxii, 325*, 1859); Cooke 15 , 887. 
On Fraxinus. 

— Quercus Fuckcl {D. eres). Bucknall 46 (V, 127* and 131, 1887). On Quercus. 

— resecans Nits. (D. eres). Massee 14 (xvi, 13); 7 , 225; Hawley 28 (viii, 229); 

Phill. & Plowr. 14 (iv, 124, 1876) Sphaeria; Cooke & Plowr. 14 (vii, 83) as 
Valsa; Cooke Exs. 492 as V. Syringae. On Syringa and (teste Hawley) on 
Forsythia. 

— retecta Fuckel & Nits. (D. erc.\). Hawley 28 (viii, 229, 1923). On Buxm, 

Lines. 

— revellens Nits. {D. eres). Bucknall 46 (v, 47 and 51, 1886); Masscc 14 (xvi, 

13) . On Corylus, Bristol. 

— Rhois Nits. (D. eres). Valsa Rhois Cooke nom. nud. in Exs. 245 and 11, No. 228. 

On Rhus. See Wehmeyer Monog. pp. 92, 214, and Cooke 15 , 834 in error as 
Valsa stilbostoma. 

— rudis (Fr.) Nits. {D. medusaea). Massee 14 (xvi, 13, 1887); 7 , 225; Rilstone 

27 (1935, 102). On Cytisus Laburnum. 

— Rund^s Nits, ex Plowr. nom. nud. m Exs. iii, No. 41 and in 14 (viii, 107, 

1880) {D. Arctii). On Rumex. 

— Ryckholdi (Westend.) Nits. {D. etes). Phill, & Plowr. 14 (vi, 26, 1877); 14 

(vii, 81; XVI, 14). On Symphoricarpos. 

— samaiicola Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (iii, 126, 1875) {D. eres). Sacc. i, 646; 14 

(vii, 81; XVI, 12); 7 , 225. On Fraxinus. 

— Sarothamni (Auersw.) Nits. Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 264) and Monog. p. i2o; 

Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 26, 1877); 14 (vii, 81; xvi, 13); 7 , 225. On Saro- 
thamnus. 

— Sarothamni var. Dulcamarae (Nits.) Wehmeyer in 28 (xvii, 264, 1933) and 

Monog. p. 121; Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 26, 1877) as D. Dulcamarae; 14 (vii, 
82; XVI, 13); 27 (1935, 103)- On Solanum Oulcamara. 

— scandens Sacc. & Speg. (D. Arctii). Grove ’ll (lxviii, 70, 1930). On Tamus, 

Worcs. 
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Diaporthe scobina Nits. {D. eres). Cooke 14 (vu, 81); Massee 14 (xvi, 14); 7 , 
225; 65 (xxxii, 341); Cooke 14 67,1874) as Sphaeria; Cooke Exs. 673 and 

II, No. 237; Vize Exs. 194. On Fraxinus. 

Skimmiae Grove in 27 (lxxii, 257, 1933). On Skimmia, 

— Sorbariae Nits. {D. eres), Rilstone 27 (1935, 103J. On Spiraea^ Cornwall. 

— sorbicola (Nits.) Bref. (jD. impulsa), ^odes 108 (1933, 49). On Pyrus 

Aucuparia. 

— spiculosa ([Alb. & Schw.]) Nits. Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 261) and Monog. p. 

no; Massee 14 (xvi, 12); Berk. 20 , 245, 1836 as Sphaeria (aoubtful); Currey 
45 (xxii, 274*, 1858); Cooke 15 , 882. On Sambucus. There is uncertainty 
about the correct name, since Sphaeria spiculosa Pers. ex Fr. is not the same. 

— sdi^ostoma (Ellis) Sacc. (the type specimen is a Cryptosporella). Grove 27 

(liv, 185*, 1916). OnPyrus. 

— striaeformis (Fr.) Nits. UD, pardalota), Massee 14 (xvi, 14); 7 , 225; Berk. 20 , 

256 as Sphaeria}, Cooke 15 , 808 as Dothidea\ Cooke Exs. ii. No. 686 as Diaporthe 
Epilobii; 14 (vii, 82; xvi, 14); Bucknall 46 (v, 132); Vize Exs. 591; Cooke 14 
(v, 63) as Sphaeria Epilobii. On Epilobium. 

— stnimella (Fr.) Fuckel. Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 272) and Monog. p. 168; Berk. 

20 , 244, 1836 as Sphaeria', Currey 45 (xxu, 272*); Cooke 15 , 81^ 1871 as 
Diatrype ; 14 (xv, 69); Vize Exs. 157; Cooke Exs. 236 and ii, No. 670. On Ribes. 

— syngenesia (Fr.) Fuckel. Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 271) and Monog. p. 167; 

Currey 45 (xxii, 275*, 1858) as Sphaeria', Cooke 2 / (iv, 99) as Diatrype, host 
said to be “elder”; Massee l 4 (xv, 71 and 118) p.p. as Valsa', Cooke 15 , 816 
as Diatrype Frangulae. On Rhamnus Frangula. Sec Peroneutypa heteracantha. 

— taleola (Fr.) Sacc. Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 278) and Monog. p. 181; 89 , 211*; 

Chesters 113 (1936, 130*); Berk. 20 , 249, 1836 as Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 835 as 
Valsa; 14 (xv, n8); Cooke Exs. 11, No. 231; Tul. 114 (ii, 168, 1863) as 
Aglaospora; Diatrype sordida B. & Br. in 19 , No. 838; Currey 66 (cxLvii, 550*, 
1857) and 45 (xxir, 276*) in error as Sphaeria angulata, corrected 45 (xxv, 
246). On Quercus. 

— tamariciiia Sacc. & Flag. Grove 1 (i, 229, 1935). On Tamarix, Cornwall. 

Pcrithecial material in W. B. Grove’s Herbarium. 

- tessella (Pers. ex Fr.) Rehm. Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 277) and Monog. p. 179; 
Grove 27 (xxiii, 132*, 1885); Massee 14 (xv, 70) as Valsa. On Salix. 

— tessera (Fr.) Fuckel {D. decedens), Massee 14 (xv, 118, 1887) as Valsa, probably 

in error since he lists Salix as host. 

— - tortuosa (Fr.) Sacc. (Z). spiculosa). Massee 14 (xv, 118, 1887) as Valsa. “On 

branches.^’ A doubtful record. 

— Tulasnei Nits. {D. Arctii). Bucknall 46 (v, 127* and 131, 1887); 14 (xvi, 13); 

Grove 27 (l, 48, 1912). On Urtica, etc. 

-- varians (Currey) Sacc. in Syll. i, 614; Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 270) and Monog. 
p. 156; Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxii, 270*, 1858); Diatrype B. & Br. in 19 , No. 
834, 1859; Cooke 15 , 813; Massee 14 (xv, 69). On Acer campestris. 

— vemta (Pers. ex Fr.) Nils. {D. eres). Massee 14 (xvi, 14); Sowerby 42 , t. 372, 

1802 as Sphaeria; Berk. 20 , 246, 1836 and 19 , No. 19, 1837; Currey 45 (xxii, 
273*); Cooke 15 , 880. On Tilia. 

— Vero^cae Rehm (D. eres). Grove 27 (1933, 258); Rilstone 27 (i935) i03)«. 

On Veronica. 

— Vincae (Cooke). Cooke in 14 (vii, 82, 1879) {D, eumorpha). Sacc. i, 656; 

Massee 14 (xvi, 13); Sphaeria Cooke in 14 (v, 63, 1876) and Exs. ii, No. 493; 
Vize Exs. 293. On Vinca. 

— viridarii Sacc. {D. eres). Cooke 14 (xrv, 7, 1885); Rilstone 27 (i935> 102). On 

Primus Laurocerasus. 

— vidcola Nils. {D. medusaea). Rilstone 27 (1935, 103). On Vitis, Cornwall. 
Didymella applanata (Niessl) Sacc. in M/. i, 540; 23 (xiv, 163); 71 (xlu, 50); 

77 (1925,82; 1926-7,84; 1932,84); 79 (ii, i8and3i;xi, 53);85 (xxn, 474); 
93 , 160; Didymosphaeria Niessl in 105 (1875, 149); Sphaeria Phill. & Plowr. 
-n 14 (ill, 126, 1875); Cooke 14 (v, 63); Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 84 (apparently 
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type collection); Endophlaea Cooke in 14 (xvii, 88; xviii, 11). On Rubus. Niessl 
did not give a locality, but evidently rlowright sent him specimens. See 
Petrak 102 (1923, 19) re Didymella. 

Didymella Bryoniae (Fuckel) Rehm. Massee 14 (xviii, 41); Cooke 14 (iii, 68, 
1874) as Sphaeria; 14 (vi, 27; vii, 87); Plowr. Exs. iii, No. 64; Vize Eia. 193; 
Cooke Exs. ii, No. 575. On Bryonia. 

— caulicola (Moug.) Sacc. Grove 27 (lxxi, 254, 1933), immature 

state of Mycosphaerella sagedioidesy q.v. On Dipsacus, Evesham. 

— co mm ani p ula (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 556; Massee 14 (xviii, 41, 1885); 

Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 645*, 1852; Cooke 15 , 908; Stevenson 13 , 404; 
Corner 28 (xix, 284) as Didymosphaeria. On capsules of Scrophularia. 

— Gorni ([Sowerby]) Sacc. in Syll. i, 547; Rhodes 108 (1933, 48); Sphaeria 

Sowerby in 42 t. 370, 1802; Berk. 20 , 276, 183b; Endophlaea Cooke in 14 
(xvii, 88; XVIII, 18) ; Cooke 15 , 909, 1871 as S. Corni-sueciae (but Currey 45 , 
330j found Fries Scl. Suec. to be pycnidial). On Cornus. Fries thought 
Sphaeria Comi Sow. to be the same as S. saepincola Fr. B. & Br. 19 , No. 636 
found no asci in Sowerby’s specimen. 

— Cortadeniae Grove in 27 (lx, 172, 1922). On Corladeniay Ayrshire. 

— culmigena Sacc. forma endorhodiia Grove in 27 (lx, 172, 1922). On Cyno~ 

surusy Birmingham. 

— epipolytropa (Mudd) Berl. & Vogl. Massee 14 (xviii, 41, 1889); A. Lorrain 

Smith 28 (ill, 176) as Didymosphaeria, On lichens. See Kiessler 119 , 453. 

— hyphenis (Cooke) Sacc. in Mich, ii, 316; Syll. i, 560; Massee 14 (xviii, 41); 

Grove 27 (1922, 144); Sphaeria Cooke in 15 , 895, 1871. On Ptendium. 

— hyporrhodjui Sacc. Grove 48 (xx, 142, 1911); 28 (in, 367). On Umbelliferae, 

Ireland. 

— Lycopersici Klebahn. Pethybridge 22 (Misc. Publ. 70, p. 55, 1929); Small 

82 (1925, 1926, 1927 as Diplodina); 112 , 188; 93 , 92 and 104; first reported 
under the name Mycosphaerella citrullina in 37 (1909, 293); 23 (xvi, 580, 1909); 
32 (xii, 13, 1913). On LycopersicumyCapsicumy and Cucumis. We liave no record 
of perithccia. 

— nigrella (Fr.) Sacc. B. & Br. 19 , No. 649, 1852 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxii, 

331 *); Cooke 15 , 907; Cooke Exs. 393. On Angelica. Sec Leptosphaeria nigrella. 

— planiuscula (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in .Sy//. i, 553; Massee 14 (xviii, 40); Sphaeiia 

B. & Br. in 19 , No. 891*, 1859; Cooke 15 , 908; Bucknall 46 (11, 350); on 
herbs. Massee 14 (xviii, 58) compiled this in error as Heptameria. 

— proximella (Karst.) Sacc. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (xiii, 76); Stevenson 40 (vii, 

114, 1884) as Sphaerella. On Carex. 

— refracta (Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. i, 560; Massee 14 (xviii, 41); Sphaeria Cooke in 

14 (v, 119, 1877; vii, 87). On Scirpus. 

rubitingens Bloxam ex Cooke in 14 (xx, 82, 1892); Saic. xi, 302. On 
herbaceous stems, Gopsall. 

— Salicis Grove in Sacc. Addit. 1 —lVy 86 and ix, 667. On Salix near Birmingham. 

Von Hohncl considers it Diaporthe \Cryptodiaporthe\ salicella. 

— sepincoliformis (de Not.) Sacc. Bucknall 46 (v, 58*, 1886); 46 (iv, 202, 

1885) as Sphaeria. On Rosa, near Bristol, 
supei^ua (F'uckel) Sacc. Massee 14 (xviii, 40, 1889); Cooke 15 , 907, 1871 as 
Sphaeria; Bucknall 46 (ii, 350, 1879); Plov\r. Exs. ii. No. 83. On Urtica. 

— tosta (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 556; Massee 14 (xviii, 40); Sphaeria B. & 

Br. in 19 , No. 648*, 1852; Cooke 15 , 908; Bucknall 46 (iii, 70); Cooke Exs. 
266?and II, No.250. OnEpilobium. Saccardo placed Plowr. Exs. ii,No.8.. (issued 
as Spheuria tritorulosa) as D. P'ockeliana, apparently a syn. of D. tosta. See von 
Hohnel, Frci^. Myc. 1033. 

Didymellina DisuitiU C. C. Burt in 28 (xx, 214, 1936). On Dianthus barbatuSy 
Scotland. The perfect state of Heterosporium echinulatum. 

— Iridis (Desm.) von Hbhnel. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (ii, 188, 1874) Sphaerella 

Auersw.; 14 (vii, 88); Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 91. On Ins. This is the type species 
of Didymellina. Petrak considered it a Mycosphaerella. 
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[DidymelUnamacrospora Kleb. Only the conidialstate, HeterosporiumgracileSsiQC,^ 
known in Britain. See Moore, Diseases of Bulbs, 1939; 112 , 189.] 
Eriosphaeria inaequalis Grove in Sacc. Addit. I-IV, 103, 1886 and 27 (xxrv, 
132, 1886) [with Gonytrichum caesium]; Sacc. ix, 697; Lasiosphaeria Cooke in 14 
(xv, 125); Massee 14 (xvi, 27). On wood, Worcs. Von Hohnel 102 (1919, 
121) proposed the genus Melanopsammella for this species. 

— investans (Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. i, 598; Sphaeria Cooke in 15 , 855, 1871; 

Byssosphaeria Cooke in 14 (xv, 123, 1887); Massee 14 (xvi, 35); Trichosphaeria 
Lindau in Natur. PJlanz»-Fam. 1897, where Eriosphaeria is treated as a su%enus 
of Trichosphaeria. On branches, Surrey. 

— membranacea (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 598; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19, No. 

1493*, 1875; Lasiosphaeria Cooke & Plowr. in l 4 (vii, 85, 1879); Massee 14 
(xvi, 37); 7 , 227. On wood, Langridge. 

Gibbera Vaccdni (Sowerby ex Fr.) Fr. gen.nov. in Summa, p. 402; Cooke 15 , 
843*, 1871; Sacc. I, 600; Massee 14 (xvi, 34); 37 (1909, 375, “on Genista''); 
Plowr. Exs. m. No. 26; Sphaeria Sowerby in 42 , t. 373, 1802; Berk. 20 , 254; 
Currey 45 (xxii, 319*^. On Vaccinium. 

[Gnomonia Ariae (DC.) Fuckel. Massee 14 (xvn, 75); 7, 235; Cooke 15, 911, 
1871 as Sphaeria, “specimens immature**. On Pyrus Aria. This name is given in 
Oudcm. Enumerat. iii, 503 as a syn. of Graphiothecium parasiticum Sacc.] 
Gnomonia campylostyla Auersw. Massee 14 (xvii, 74, 1889) as G. ^^Campylo- 
stoma". On leaves of Betula. 

— cerasds (Riess) Ces. & de Not. Crossland 35 ( 1913 , 175 ); Hawley 28 (ix, 

239, 1924). On peduncles of Acer. Auerswald cites Cooke Exs. 162, issued as 
G. petioli. 

— curvirostra (Sowerby ex Fr.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 570; Massee 14 (xvn, 75); 

Sphaeria Sowerby in 42 , 1 . 373, 1802; Cooke 15 , 907. On some member of the 
tJmbelliferae. 

— errabunda (Rob. in Desm.) Auersw. Bucknall 46 (in, 70, 1880) as Sphaerella. 

On Betula, Bristol. 

— erythrostoma (Pers. ex Fr.) Auersw. Carruthers 56 (xxv, 313*, 1900); 56 

(xxvn, 1140); 63 (lxii, 241, 1901); 23 (xiv, 334; xvn, ^5; xxxi, 361); 
Brooks 33 (xxiv, 585, development); 33 (xxxvi, 762); 27 (xlvi, 96); 5 , 
199*; 77 (1924, 114); 79 (n, 31; v, 26; XI, 31); 85 (xv, 221*; xvi, 286; xxv, 
147); 89 , 130*; 93 , 130; 112 , 197. On Prunus. 

— Graphis Fuckel. Massee 14 (xvn, 75); Plowr. Exs. iii. No. 89; Cooke 14 

(v, 64, 1876) as Sphaeria. On Rubus. 

~ herbicola A. L. Smith in 28 (m, 221, 1910); Sacc. xxii, 302; 115, 38. On 
Epilobium. 

■ inclinata (Desm.) Auersw. Massee 14 (xvii, 74, 1889); Hawley 28 (ix, 239); 
Cooke 15, 911, 1871 as Sphaeria setacea var. epiphyllae; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 95. 
On Acer, Aescvlus, etc. 

— leptostyla (Fr.) Ces. & de Not. Wormald 77 (1924, 117, 1925); Hamond 77 

(1928-30, n, 145, perithecia); Rhodes 108 (1933, 48). On Juglans. 

~ Ncedhami Massee & Crossl. in 35 (1904,3); 7 , 233; Sacc. xvn, 666. On leaves 
of Abies. 

— petiolicola (Fuckel) Karst. Massee 14 (xvn, 74); Cooke 27 (iv, 103*, 1866) 

as Sphaeria petioli Fuckel**; 15, 911, as 5 *. setacea var. petiolae; Plowr. Exs. i, 
No. 94. On petioles. See G. cerastis. 

— rostellata (Fr.) Brefeld. Wehmeyer Monog. Diaporthe p. 266; Berk. 20, 267, 

1836 as Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 907; Massee 14 , 60 (i8i^, 84*); (xvi, 13) as 
Diaporthe. On Rosa and Rubus. See Apioporthe vepris. 

— Rubi (Rehm) Wint. Wormald 85 (xxn, 478, 1913); Dowson 56 (l, 55*, 

1925); 31 (lxxxvi, 37^; 93 , 201; 112 , 199. On Rubus and Rosa. 

— setacea (Pers. ex Fr.) C^. & de Not. Massee 14 (xvn, 74); 7, 233; Cooke 

Exs. 161 and n, No. 280; Berk. 20 , 277, 1836 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxn, 
333*); Cooke 15 , 911 (with vars., see G. inclinata and G. petiolicola above); 
^rk. Exs. 184; Vize Eiu. 190. On leaves. 
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Gnomonia saspecta (Fuckel) Sacc. Massec 14 (xvii, 74, 1889). On Quercus dind 
Fagus» 

— veneta (Sacc. & Speg.) Kleb. 65 (xxx, 349); Cooke 14 (xvi, 77, 1888) as 

Sphaerelta:^ Massee 14 (xix, 13) as Laestadia. On Platanus. G. veneta Speg. is an 
earlier name for a fun^s on Ostrya, so this well-known Gnomonia on Platanus 
requires to be renamed. 

Hercoapora TUiae (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. emend. Tul. Cooke 15 , 833, 1871 as Valsa\ 
Bu&nall 46 (iv, 591); 7 , 233; Cooke Exs. 378 and ii, No. 226; Plowr. Exs. i, 
No. 51; Vize Exs. 166; Massee 14 (xv, 119) as Melanconis. Cooke cites as syn. 
Sphaeria tiliagima Currevin 66 (cxlvii, 545*, 1857;, B. & Br. in 19 , No. 
865, 1859, but Grove 1 (ii, 263) places Currey’s fungus as Naemospora Tiliae 
Delacr. On Tilia. 

Lentomita ligneola (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 585; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 
883*, 1859; Cooke 15 , 876; Bucknall 46 (ii, 349); Plowr. Exs. in, No. 35; 
Ceratostorrulla Cooke in 14 (xvir, 49, 1889); Massee 14 (xvri, 73). On Qiiercus. 
The same fungus has the later name Ceratostomella ampullasca, and some 
British specimens of the same fungus are referred to the earli 'r C. rostrata. 

_ stylophora (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 586; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 976*, 

1861; Cooke 15 , \ Ceratostoma Stevenson in 13 , \ Ceratostomella Cooke in 

14 (XVII, 49, 1889); Masscc 14 (xvii, 73). On Acer platarioides. 

Melanconis Aceris Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (xiii, 76, 1885); Sacc. Addit. I IV, lot: 
Grove 27 (xxiii, 132*, 1885). On Acer. 

— Alnl Tul. Tul. 114 (ii, 123, 1863); Cooke 15 , 818; Masscc 14 (xv, 119); 7 , 

224; Cooke Exs. 369 and ii, No. 481; Vize Exs. 281; Plowr. Exs. n, No. 23; 
Sphaeria ihelebol^" in 45 (xxii, 280*, 1858). On Alnus. 

_ hyperopta (Nits.) Wehmeyerin Monog. Diaporthe, p. 254. Rhodes 108 (1933^ 

48) as Diaporthe carpinicola Fuckcl. On Carpinus. 

■— modonia Tul. in Comp. Rend. 1856; 114 (11, 141); Cooke 14 (iii, 67, 1874); 
Massee 14 (xv, 119); Cooke Exs. 681 and n, No. 482; Plowr. Exs. ii, No. 2b; 
Vize Exs. 282; Sphaeria biconica Currey in 45 (xxii, 279*, Valsa bimma 

B & Br. in 19 , No. 857, 1859; Cooke 15 , 832; 14 (xx, 82); Diaporthe bicomca 
Sacc. in Syll. xi, 310; sec Wehmeyer 28 (xvii, 295). On Cutanea. 

— stUbostonw (Fr.) Tul. Tul. 114 (11, 119, i»63); Cooke 15 , 818*; H (xv, 

119); Chesters 113 (1938, i 79 *); Plowr. Exs. i, No. 40; ( .ooke Exs. 486 and 
II, No. 669; Currey 45 (xxii, 278*, 1858) as Sphama\ S. pulchella Currey in 45 
(xxii, 280) teste Tul.; Valsa Bloxami Cooke m 14 (xiv, 47, 1885); 14 (xv, 118), 
Diaporthe Bloxami Berl. & Vogl. in Sacc. Addit. I-IV, 105 and ix, 702; see 
Wehmeyer Monog. Diaporthe, p. 248. On branches. 

_ sulfurea (Fuckel) Petrak. Wehmeyer Monog. Diaporthe, P- 291, 2b8, Valsa 

olmaestrma Cooke in 14 (xiv, 48, 1885); 14 (xv 1.8); compiW as « 

elaeostroma" Berl. & Vogl. in Sacc. Addit. I-IV, 107. On Corylus (icte 

— t^lel£ja^(k‘!rSac?Vasscc 14 (xv, 119); Currey 45 (^n, !^o*, 

Sphaeria-, Cooke 27 (iv, lOO*, 1866) as Valsa-, 15 , 835; Vize Exs. ib8. On 

— i^i^mtroma (Mont.) Schroet. Wehmeyer Monog. /Jia/iorl/ie, P- ?47; 

19 , No. Curre^ fj^-lMeMchryso. 


/ojfl Sacc. in 1^//. I, 608. On Carpinus. ^ in W/ ix 680 * 

(XVII, 79 , 1889). 20 264, 1836 as Cooi-.c 15 , 

~ **8Z"r^rfeo Sg^fsVSwr I. No. G&-,'psilospha^ia Cooke 
fn 14 (xti , 50)?Massee^?l (xvij i,-;)-, Sphaeria co.ana Sowerby m 42 , t. 393 , 
1803. On wood, ^cc Calyculosphaeria collapsa. 
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Melanopsamma pustula (Gurrey) Sacc. in Mich, i, Syll. i, 576; Sphaeria 
Currey in 45 (xxii, 317*, 1859); Psilosphaeria Cooke m 14 (xvi, 50); Sphaeria 
perexigua Curr. apud Berk. nom. nud. in 18 , 396; Cooke 15 , 863. On wood. 

— Ruborum (Lib.) Sacc. Cooke 27 (iv, 102, 1866) as Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 863; 

Cooke Exs. 385; Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 53; Lasiosphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 391; 
Sphaeria ruhicola Gurrey in 45 (xxn, 315*, 1859). On Rubus. 
Mycosphaerella (Sphaerella). Although we believe Sphaerella should, if possible, 
be conserved against Mycosphaerella, we have attempted to list the correct 
citations of authors under Mycosphaerella for species recorded from Britain. 
This effort has taken much time without providing any assurance that all 
citations are correct, and for thirteen species no transfer to Mycosphaerella was 
found. The arguments for conservation of Sphaerella, and the references to 
literature are presented in Trans. Brit, mycol. Soc. xxiii, 220, 1939. The trans¬ 
fers by Vestergren are in Bih. K. Svenska Vet. Akad. Ha^l. Stockholm, xxii, Afd. 
iii. No. 6 (1896). The page references for traasfers from Sphaerella to Myco¬ 
sphaerella are given here, since these may be found convenient. 

— aUicina (Fr.) Vestergren 1896, p. 15 ; Sphaerella Auersw. 1869; Cooke 15 , 920, 

1871; Massee 14 (xix, 43). On Allium, Shere. 

— aquilina (Fr.) Schroet. 1894, p. 341; Sphaerella Auersw. 1869; Massee 14 (xix, 

43, 1890), on Pteridium, Darenth'; 65 (xxx, 347, 1931) on Polypodium, Scotland. 
Saccardo {Syll. ii, 82) placed this name as a doubtful synonym of Leptosphaeria 
aquilina Pass. See also M. Pteridis. 

— AscophylU Cotton in 28 (iii, 95*, 1909); 71 (xxxi, 16, 1912); Sphaerella Sacc. 

& Trott. in Syll. xxii, 147, 1913. Common on Ascophyllum nodosum. First 
noted by Church 33 (vii, 399,1893), with a brief description but no specific name. 

— atomus (Desm.) Oudem. 1897, p. 209 (attributed to “Johanson*’); Sphaerella 

Cooke in 14 (iii, 69, 1874); (vii, 88; xdc, 44); Cooke Exs. 689. On leaves 
of Fagus. 

— brassicicola (Duby) Oudem. 1897, p. 210 ^attributed to “Johanson”); 

Grove 56 (xL, 76*); 65 (xxx, 342); 79 (i, 18 ana 29; m, 5; iv, 5; V, 25; vii, 17 
and 35; VIII, 10; XI, 44; xii, 28); 112 , 120; 85 (xxn, 455*; xxxiii, 19); 
Sphaerella Ces. & de Not. 1863; Cooke 27 (iv, 251*, 1866); i 5 , 920; 23 (xv, 
279 and 441); 56 (xxvn, 805); 89 , 82*; 14 (xix, 42); Vize Exs. 397; Plowr. 
Exs. Ill, No. 94; first British record apparently as Sphaeria Brassicae (Chev.) B. 
& Br. in 19 , No. 656*, 1852. Common on Cruciferae. 

— carinthiaca Jaap in 102 (vi, 210, 1908); Kathleen Sampson 26 A (Ser. 2, No. 

I, 1922) in Wales; 22 (Misc. Publ. 52, p. 38, 1926) in southern England; 71 
(xLii, 50, 1934) Ireland; Sphaerella Sacc. & Trott. in Syll. xxii, 128. On 
Trifolium. 

— chloima (Cooke) Lindau 1897, p. 426 (spelt chlorina**); Sphaerella Cooke in 

14 (v, 127, 1877); Sacc. I, 525; 14 (vii, 88; xix, 43). A note by the collector 
(Dr Capron) on the type reads “I think a garden variety of Phalaris arundin- 
acea'\ Shere. 

— clymenia (Sacc.) Oudem. 1897, p. 217 (attributed to “Tohanson”); Grove 27 

(lxviii, 69, 1930) as M. clymenia “Johans. & Magn.’^; 70 (xxii, 397). On 
Lonicera, Scotland and Ireland. 

— conglomerata (Wallr.) Lindau 1897, p. 434; Sphaerella [Rabenh. i860. 

Fungi Europ. No. 150I Auersw. 1869, p. 5; Cooke 15 , 914, 1871 and Exs. No. 
500. On leaves of Alnus. 

— Crataegi (Fuckel) Oudem. 1897, p, 215 (attributed to “Johanson”); Sphaerella 

Fuckel, rung. Rnen, No. 2162; Cooke 15 , 913, 1871; Massee 14 (xix, 14); 
Plowr. Exs. m. No. 96. On leaves of Crataegus. 

— cruidferarum (Fr.) Lindau 1897, P- 424; Sphaerella Sacc. 1877; Berk. 19 , No. 

191, 1841 as Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 907. On Erysimum. 

— C^doniae Grove in 27 (lvi, 285*, 1918). On leaves of Cydonia vulgaris, 

Hereford. 

— demuEeiformis (Auersw.) Lindau 1903, p. 72; Muskett et al. 71 (xlii, 49, 
<d§34). On Oxalis acetosella, Ireland. 
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Mycosi^erella Eryngii (Fr.) Oudem. 1897, p. 213 (attributed to “ Johanson”); 
Sphaerella Cooke in 27 (iv, 249*, 1866); 15 , 917; B. & Br. 19 , No! 657, 1852 as 
Sphaeria. On E^ngium. 

— Fagi (Auersw.) Lindau 1897, P- 424; Sphaerella Aucrsw. 1869, p. 6; Bucknall 46 

(v, 54,1886); Massee 14 (xix, 13); Cooke Exs. 203 and ii, No. 263. 

— filicum (Desm.) Starb. 1889, p. 9; Rhodes 108 (1933, 48); Sphaerella Auersw. 

1869; Massee 14 (xix, 43); Plowr. Exs. iii, No. 99; Phill. & Plowr. 14 (viii, 
109, 1880) as Sphaeria and (teste Oudem. linumeialio i, 306) Alollisia filuutn 
Phill. in 11 , 191. On Dryopteris, 

— Fragariae (Tul.) Lindau 1897, P- 421-; 85 (xxxiii, 21); 79 (i, 12 and 30; v, 

26; VII, 18; IX, 24; XI, 53); 24 (XII, 207); 65 (xxx, 340); 112 179; Sphaerella 
Sacc. 1882; 23 (v, 199, 1898; XI, 641; xiii, 498; x\ ii, 476); 56 (xx\ p. xxw ); 
5 , 194*; 89 , 150*. On Fragaria. 

— hedericola (Desm.) Lindau 1897, p. 424; Sphaerella Ckioke in 14 (iii, 69, 

1874); 14 (vii, 88; XIX, 13); Vize Exs. 298. On Hedera. 

— idaeina (Hazsl.) Ramsb. Recorded 28 (xxn, 10, 1938) from Killarney, 1936 

Foray, as M. ^'‘idaeina (Hazsl.)*’. So far as we know, this is a romb.nov. 

— innumerella (Karst.) Starb. 1889, p. 9; Sphaerella Karst. 1870 {Fimifi Fetm. 

965); Phill. & Plowr. 14 (viil, 109, 1880); Mas{ -e 14 (xix, /\ 2 ); Stevenson 40 
(vii, 114); Plowr. Exs. in, No. 98. On Potentilla. 

[— IricUs (Auersw.) Schroet. 1894, p. 339; Spha>u'Ja Auersw. 1869, See Duly- 
mellina,\ 

— isariophora (Desm.) Johanson 1884, p. 165; 71 (xui, 49, 1934); Sphaerella 

Ces. & de Not, 1863; Cooke 27 (iv, 104*, 1886); 15 , 918; 14 (xix, 43); 56 
(xxvi, 655); Plowr. Exs. i. No. 97; Vize Exs. 97; Cooke Evs. 167 and ii. No. 
266. On Stellaria. 


— latebrosa (Cooke) Schroet. 1894, p. 324; Sphaerella Cooke in 27 (iv, 248*, 

1866); Sacc. I, 482; 15 , 915; 14 (xix, 13); Bucknall 46 (m, 70). On Acer 
Pseudoplatanus. 

— Ligustri (Rob. in Desm.J Lindau 1897, p. 424; Sphaerella Cooke in 27 (iv, 

249*, 1866); 15 , 917; 14 (xix, 13); Cooke Exs. 691. On Ltgustrurn. 

— lineolata (Rob. & Desm.) Schroet. 1894, p. 339; Sphaerella Ces. & de Not. 

1863; Cooke 27 (iv, 252*, 1866); 15 , 921; B. & Br. 19 , No. 6i(), 1852 as 
Sphaeria, On Ammophila. 

— maculiformis (Pers. ex Fr.) Schroet. 1894, p. 333; Hawley 28 (i.x, 239); 

Sphaerella Cooke in 27 (iv, 245* and 242, 1866, with var. aeqrialis)\ 15 , 912; 
14 (xix, 13); Cooke Exs. 170 and ii. Nos, 273 276; Vize Exs. 400; Howr. Exs. 
li, No. 87; Sowerby 42 , t. 370, 1802 as Sphaeria\ Johnston 58 , i2(), 1831; 
Berk. 20 ,278; 18 ,401; Berk. ICxs. No. 338. On leaves. See Sphaerella arcana below. 

— microspila (Berk. & Br.) ^Jrndin DaniihFungi 1912, p. 208; Sphaerella Cooke in 

27 (iv, 251*, 1866); Sacc. i, 503; 15 , 919; Vize Exs. 398; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 
19 , No. 984*, 1861; transferred to Stigmatea by Niessl and to Venluria by 
Winter. On Epilobium, 

— millegrana (Cooke) Schroet. 1894, p. 334; Sphaerella Cooke in 27 (iv, 247*, 

1866); Auersw. 1869, p. 8*; Sacc. i, 485'; 15 , 915; 14 (xix, 14). On Carpinus. 

— oedema (Fr.) Schroet. 1894, p. 335; Sphaerella Furkel in Symb. Myc. 1869, p. 

104; Massee 14 (xix, 42); Cooke'Exs. No. 692 and ii. No. 281. ()n IJlmus, 

— Pelvetiae Sutherland in 32 (xix, 34*, 1915); Sphaerella Frotter in Syll. xxiv, 

849, 1928. On Pelvetia, 

— peregrma (Cooke) Lindau 1897, p. 4 ^ 4 ’ Sphaerella Cooke in 14 (vii, 88, 1879); 

Sacc. I, 519; 14 (xix, 43); Vize Exs. 296; Cooke Exs. n, No. 700. On liubia 
peregrina. 

— pinodes (Berk. & Blox.) Vestergr. 1896, p. 15; 79 (viii, 25, 1931; xi, 49); 7 ® 

(1032, iifj*); 28 (xx, 99); Sphaerella Niessl, 1875 in Rabcnh. Pungi Eur, No. 
1947; Sacc. I, 514; 14 (xix, 43); Sphaeria Berk. & Blox, apud B, & Br. in 19 , 
No. 981*, 1861; Cooke 15 , 908; Exs. i. No. 92. This species was 

transferred to Didymellina by von Hdhxed in 102 ''xvi, 67) and to Dtdyrriella by 
Petrak in 102 (xxii, 18). On Pisum, 
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Mycc»s|iliacrella Plantaginis (Sollm.) Vestergr. 1896, p. 15; Sphaerella Sollm. 1864; 
Massee 14 (xix, 43, 1890). On Norfolk. 

— Polypodil (Fuckel) Oudem. 1897,p. 205 (attributed to “Johanson”); Sphaerella 

Fuckel, 1869; A. Lorrain Smith (m, 42, 1908). On Asplenium^ Scotland. 

— Primiilae (Auersw. & Heufl.) Schroet. 18^, p. 338. Listed in 108 (vin, 109, 

1930), Worcs.; see abo Appendix I as Sph^ella. 

— Pterims (Desm.) Schroet. 1894, P* 34 * > Sphaerella de Not. 1863; Cooke 27 

(rv, 250, 1866); 15 , 919; Massee 14 (xnt, 43); Cooke Exs. 175 and n. No. 265; 
Vize Exs. 300; B. & Br. 19 , No. 656, 1852 as Sphaeria. Auerswald, 1869, found 
one of Cooke’s specimens to be S. (Mycosphaerella) aquilinay q.v. On Pteridium, 

— punctiformis (Pers. ex FrA Starb. 1889, p. 9; Sphaerella [Rabenh. Herb. Myc. 

Ed. n, 264, 1856] Cooke 2 / (iv, 246*, 243, 1866) for the name: the figures and 
description here and in 15 , 914, have been referred to Guignardia Cookeanay 
q.v.; Ma^e 14 (xDC, 13); the following probably belor^ in part to M. 
puncitformis: Johnston 58 , 130, 1831 as Sphaeria; Berk. 20 , 279; 18 , 401; 
Hooker 92 , 8, 1821 as var. Hederae; Cryptosphaeria Greville in 51 , 262, 1024; 
Massee 14 (xix, 43) as Sphaerella corylaria (Wallr.) Fuckel; Cooke Exs. 497; 
Cooke 15 , 913 as Sphaerella sparsa Auersw.; 14 (xix, 14); Plowr. Exs. n, No. 
88; Vize Exs. 396; Cooke Exs. ii. Nos. 264, 370. Common on dead leaves. 

— Riimicis (DesmJ Grove in 27 (lxxi, 253, 1933) with f. caulicola f.nov.; Sphae^ 

rella Cooke in 27 (iv, 251*, 1860); 15 , 920; 14 (xix, 43); Cooke Exs. 168 and 
n. No. 268; Plowr. Exs. ii, No. 90; Vize Exs. 399; 71 (xlu, 50) as Venturia; B. 
& Br. 19 , No. 658, 1852 as Sphaeria; Rhodes 108 (1933, 47) as Stigmatea. On 
Rumex. 

— sagedioides TWint.) Lindau 1897, p. 424; Grove 27 (iJCXi, 254*, 1933). See 

Didymella camkola. 

— Sdfpi-lacustris (Auersw.) Lindau 1897, p. 425; Sphaerella Auersw. 1869; 

Cooke 14 (v, 121, 1877); 14 (vii, 88; xix, 43); Plowr. Exs. iii, No. 91; Vize 
Exs. 297. On Scirpus. 

— sentma (Fr.) Schroet. 1894, p. 334; 79 (i, 30; 1924; v, 30; xi, 52); 85 (xxvm, 

50); 77 (1934, 144); Sphaerella Fuckel 1869; Massee l 4 (xix, 13, but the leaves 
in the specimen from Audley End in Herb. Kew. are not of pear). On Pyrus 
commmis. The pycnidia only, Septoria pyricola Desm., are known in Britain. 

— tabilica (Prill. & Del.) Lind 1913, p. 203; Sphaerella Prill. & Del. i^i; 

MeWeeney 63 (vi, part 3*, 1895); 23 (xi, 488, 1904, on Brassica campestris in 
Scotland, xn, 37 on Solarium tuberosumy xii, 596); Cooke 89 , 245*, 1906, on 
Beta; Massee 5 A, 109, 1899; 37 (1906, 59) and 5 , 195, 1910: “conidial stage 
Phoma Betae and Phyllosticta tabijica”; Grove 1 (i, 68). On Beta. There are no 
definite records of perithecia in Britain. The only specimen in Herb. Kew. is 
marked by Massee ** Phoma stage”. Proof that M. tabifica is a state of Phoma 
Betae is lacking. The fungus on beet is now called Phoma Betae. The Phoma on 
turnip was probably P. Ltngam; that on potato is uncertain.] 

— Tassiaiia (dc Not.) Johanson 1884, p. 167; Grove 27 (lxvih, 69, 1930), on 

Glyceria; Sphaerella de Not. 1863; Bucluiall 46 (v, 54, i8w), on Typha. 

[— Timsnei (janez.) Lindau 1906 in Lafar, Handb. Tech. Mykol. 2 Aufl. rv, 270; 
Sphaerella ] 2 iTicz. 1893. The conidia only, Cladosporium herbarum (Pers.) Link ex 
Fr., recorded for Britain. Ruehle 99 (1931, 1150) in the U.S.A. has verified 
janezewski’s discovery of perithecia.] 

— Typhae (Lasch) Lindau 1897, p. 425; Sphaerella Auersw. 1869; Massee 14 

(xix, 43, 1890); Plowr. Exs. n. No. 93. On Typha. 

— Vaccinii (Cobke) Schroet. 1894, p. 335; SpHaerella Cooke in 27 (iv, 249*, 

1866); 15 , 917; Sacc. I, 493; Massee 14 (xix, 42); Cooke Exs. 176. On 
Vaccinium. 

Sphaerella Arbuti (Fr.) Sacc. in Syll. 1, 536; Massee 14 (xix, 43, 1890). On 
Arbutusy Scotland. 

— arca n a Cooke in 27 (iv, 246*, 1866); 15 , 913; Sacc. i, 485; 14 ^xix, 14); 

Cooke 27 (iv, 245, 1866) as S. maculiformis var. centigrana; Cooke Exs. 109; 
Vize Exs. 197 as S. sparsa var. centigrana. On leaves of “lime and chestnut”. 
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A note by Cooke in Herb. Kew. states that S, arcana “appears to have origi¬ 
nated in error....” The sp>ecimens on which this entry is based may be in part 
Mycosphaerella maciUiformis, M. punctiformisy or Guignardia acerifera. 

Sphaerella brachytheca Cooke in 14 (vii, 88, 1879); Sacc. i, 494; Stevenson 13 , 
408,1879; 14 (XTX,42). On KatcmiMm, Scotland. This name is placed by Kirsch- 
stein (1938) as a synonym of Mycosphaerella stemmatea (Fr.) Romell (in Fungi 
Scand. No. 68, 1890). 

— Brassicae T. Johnson in 25 (v, 440, 1905); not in Sacc. On Brassicay Ireland. 

— bruimeola (Fr.) Cooke in 15 , 922, 1871; Sacc. i, 523; 56 (xxvi, p. cxi); 14 

43); Berk. 20 , 279, 1836 as Sphaeriay Cooke 27 (iv, 251); Berk. Exs. 39. 
On Convallariay etc. Schroeter (1894, P- 339 ) consid/^red this a synonym of 
Mycosphaerella subradiam (Fr.) Schroet. (‘oc. cit.). ('Fherc is also apparently the 
binomial M. brunneola (Fr.) Allcsch. & Schnabel in Exs. 537, 1897.) 

— Capronli Sacc. in Syll. 1,487; Massee 14 (xix, 14). Saccardo based his descrip¬ 

tion on the record of “ 5 . salicicola"' in Cooke 15 , 913, 1B71. On SaliXy Surrey. 
[— cdnerascens : see Venturia inaequalis.] 

— Elodes A. L. Smith & Ramsb. in 28 (v, 423, 1917). On Hypericum ElodeSy New 

Forest. 

— epistroma Cooke in 27 (xxi, 137, 1883); Sacc. 11, xlii (with the well-known 

diatribe on Cooke’s “dog-latin”). On grass. 

— erysipbina (Berk. & Br.) Cooke in 27 (iv, 250*, ih')()); 15 , 919; Sacc. i, 510; 

Spha^ia B. & Br. in 56 (ix, 67*", 1855). On leaves oi'Humulus Ix^aring powdeiy 
mildew. 

— Hieracdi Cooke & Massee in 14 (xv, iii, 1887); 42); Sacc. ix, 620. 

On Hieraciumy Kent. 

— oblivia Cooke in 27 (iv, 246* and 242, 1866); 15 , 913; Sacc. i, 477; 14 (xix, 

13); Bucknall 46 (iii, 70, i88ok Cooke Exs. 693 and 11, No. 262. On Castanea. 
Referred by Auerswald (1869) to S. {Mycosphaerella) maculiformis as a variety. 

— Rhododendri Cooke in 27 (xxi, 108, 1883); Sacc. ii, xxxviii. On Rhododen¬ 

dron, This name is a later homonym of Sphaerella Rhododendri de Not., 1863. 
Vize Exs. 299 was issued under the latter name. Rilstone 27 (1935, 102) 
reports “ Mycosphxwrella Rhododendri (Cooke) Lindau.’* 

— simulans Cooke in 27 (iv, 246*, 1866); 15 , 914; Sacc. i, 478. On QuercuSy 

Highgate. Auerswald (1869) considered this to be S. {Mycosphaerella) maculi¬ 
formis y but Cooke did not agree. 

Niesslia exilis (Alb. & Schw. ex Fr.) Wint. B. & Br. 19 , No. 606, 1851 as 
Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , Lasiosphaeria Cooke in 14 (xv, 124); Massee 14 (xvi, 
36). On twigs o£ Pinus, See Fitzpatrick 100 (xv, 38). 

— exosporioides (Desm.) Wint. Massee 14 (xvi, 38) as Ventwia; Trail 40 (x, 

69); early records in error as Ventuna Chaetomium (Corda) Ccs. & de Not. 
[which is now considered a syn. of N, exilis] : Cooke 27 (rv, 244*); 15 , 923; 
13 , 409; B. & Br. 19 , No. 620, 1852 as Sphaeria Chaetomium. On Carex and 
Luzula. 

— illcifolia (Cooke) Wint. in Rabenh Krypt.-FL ii, 197, 1885; Venturia CooVem 

27 (iv, 245*, 1866); 15 , 924*; Sacc. i, 588; Cooke Exs. 696; 14 (viii, 87) as 
“K. ilicicola*'. On Ilex. Winter found his specimen of Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 93 
issued as V. ilicifoliay to be something else. 

Pharddia dublella (Nyl.) A. L. Smith in 28 ^in, 177, 1910)- On lichens and 
Moss, Scotland. See Keissler 119 , 437* 

— Pelvedae Sutherland in 32 (xiv, 39*, 1915); Sacc. xxiv, 893. On Pelvetia. 

— tripbractoides (Nyl.) A. L. Smith in 28 (m, i 77 > i 9 *o) \ Endococcus Nyl. 'pud 

Crombie in 14 (iii, 24, 1874). On Lecideuy Scotland. Keissler 119 , 423 places 
it as a synonym of Phaeospora parasitica. 

Rebmiellopsis bobemlca Bubdk & Kab. M. Wilson & McDonald 64 (xxxviii, 
114*, 1924); 64 (xlii, 43; XLix, 49); 65 (xxx, 348; 112, 199). On Abusy 
Scotland. * . * o 

Spumatoibi longicoUis Massee & Salm. gen.nuv. in 33 (xv, 351 , 1901; Sacc. 
XVI, 1134 and xvii, 663); 35 (1902, 132); 7 , 232. On dung, Esse x and Yorks. 
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Venturia Auciipariae (Lasch) Rostrup. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vm, 108, 1880) as 
Sphaeria; Massee 14 (xdc, 44) as Sthaerella; Plowr. Exs. ii, No. 92 and ni, No. 
65. On Pyrus Aucuparia. See Lina, Danish Fungi .—The name Venturia should 
be conserved to continue its current use, which includes neither of the original 
species. See 102 (xxi, 170). 

— chlorospora (Ces.) Karst. Massee 14 (xvi, 38, 1887). On Salix. A doubtful 

record; Ainsworth 93 , 224 considers that this species has not been found in 
Britain. 

— Diesel (Berk. & Br.) Ces. & de Not. in Schema^ P* 51J Sacc. i, 589; Cooke 27 

(rv, 244*, 1866); 15 , 923; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 617*, 1852. On 
Linnaea, Scotland. Berk. 18 , 404 wrote ^^Lasiobotrys Linneae B.”, apparently a 
nomen nudum. Schroeter in 1908 made the combination Coleroa Linnaeae. 

— ditricha (Fr.) Karst. Bucknall 46 (v, 54, 1886); Massee 14 (xvi, 38); Cooke 

14 (ill, 68, 1874) as Sphaerella; 14 (vii, 68); Cooke Exs. 688; Plowr. Exs. iii. 
No. 95. On Alnus. 

— eres (Berk. & Br.) Ces. & de Not. in Schema^ p. 51; Sacc. i, 595; Cooke 27 (rv, 

244*, 1866); 15 , 923; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 621*, 1852. On Carex. 

— glomerata Cooke in 14 (iii, 69, 1874); Sacc. i, 592; Massee 14 (xvi, 38); 

Cooke Exs. 11, No. 582; Plowr. Exs. ii, No. 96. On Geranium. Winter, Rabenh. 
Krypt.-Fl. ii, p. 200, makes this a synonym of Coleroa circinans^ but Lind, 
• Danish Fungi^ p. 212, keeps them separate. 

— inaequalis (Cooke) Wint. emend. Aderh. in 105 (xxxvi, 81, 1897); Sacc. i, 

587; Salmon & Ware 31 (lxxv, 190*, 1924J; most of the following records 
under this name, and many others, refer to the Fusicladium stage: 5 , 204*; 14 
(xvi, 38); 23 (xxxi, 548; xxxiv, 528; xli, 551); 25 (xxv, 269; xxxiv, 96); 
Wiltshire 34 (i, 335); 31 (various reports); 49 (ii, 26); 61 (cx, 497); 78 (1914, 
95 and subsequent years); 79 (i, 29; ii, 15; iv, 6; xi, 50); 85 (in most reports 
1906-12 and 1927-38); 93 , 131, references; 112 , 185*; ^nnett, Outlines oj 
Fungi and Plant Diseases^ p. 150*; Sphaerella Cooke in 27 (iv, 248*, 1866); 15 , 
916; Cooke Exs. 173; Vizc Exs. 495; 23 (xv, 182) as Valsa pomi. On over¬ 
wintered leaves of Pyrus Malus, Cooke described this species on Pyrus Aria, 
ash, hawthorn, pear, apple ”, from which comes the false record of Sphaerella 
cinerascens in 14 (xix, 42); Cooke issued Exs. 690 as Sphaerella inaequalis var. 
Salicis*'. See 28 (xx, 103) for taxonomy of V. inaequalis. 

— Integra Cooke in 15 , 924, 1871; Sacc. i, 596; Massee 14 (xvi, 38). On 

Corylus, Shere. 

— Johnston! (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Mich, ii, 55; Syll. i, 592; Massee 14 (xvi, 38); 

Vizc Exs. 598; Dothidea B. & Br. in 19 , No. 661, 1852; Cooke 15 , 806; 14 (m, 
126). On Epilobium. Winter, Rabenh. Krypt.^Fl. ii, 436 and Lind., Danish 
Fungi, p. 213, think this a synonym of the next. 

— maculiformis (Desm.) Wint. Muskett et al. 71 (xui, 50, 1934). On Epilo^ 

bium, Ireland. 

— Myr^li Cooke in 27 (iv, 245*, 1886); 15 , 924; Sacc. i, 590; 14 (xvi, 38); 7 , 

228; 70 (xxi, 389); Cooke Exs. 164 and ii, No. 581; Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 94. On 
Vaccinium. 

— pirina Aderh. Perithecia reported by Salmon & Ware 31 (lxxv, 274*, 1924; 

xci, 446); most of the following and many other reports are of conidia: 85 
(xv, 220; xxrv, 150; XXXI to xli) ; 23 (xxxi, 552*; xxxiv, 162); 25 (xxv, 272); 
(i, 30; V, 26; XI, 55^; 34 (i, 335); 93 , 122; 112 , 187. On Pyrus communis. 

— Thwaitesii Massee & Crossland in 35 (1904, 3); Sacc. xvii, 651; 7 , 228. On 

Rubus, Yorks. 

Vialaea insculpta (Fr. emend. Oudem.) Sacc. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (xiii, 77, 1885) 
as Zignoella. On Ilex. Grove 27 (lix, 13*, 1921) studied specimens and decided 
that Boydia remuliformis (q.v., supra) was probably the same, and made the 
combination B. insculpta (Oudem.) Grove. 
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SPHAERIACEAE: PHAEODIDYMAE 

Amphisphaeria paedida (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in SylL i, 724; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 
19 , No. 1396*, 1873; Cooke 14 (ii, 164*); Conisphaeria Cooke in 14 (vii, 86); 
Melanomma Cooke in 14 (xvi, 52 and 118). On Fagus, Somerset. 

— ulmicola (Currey) Sacc. & Trav. in Syll. xix, 68; Syll. xxii, 182; Sphaeria 

Currey in 45 (xxii, 321*, 1859). On Ulmtis. Currey does not state that it was 
a British collection. No one has seen asci. 

— umbrina (Fr.) de Not. Crossland 35 (1913, 177). On Quercus, Yorks. 

— ventosaria (Lindsay) Sacc. in Syll. i, 729; Massee 14 (xvii, 5); Cooke 15 , 872 

as Sphaeria; Psilosphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 388. On Ik hens. Keissler 119 , 412 
places this as a synonym ol Tichothecium pygmaeunii and fljives further synonymy. 
Delitschia bisponila (Crouan) Hansen. Phill. & Plovvr. 14 (vi, 28, 1877); 
Plowr. Exs. HI, No. 46; Sotdaria Cooke & Plowr. in 14 (vn, 86); Stevenson 7 , 
305; 14 (xvi, 120); Bucknall 46 (iii, 138). On dung. Von Ilohnel {Fragm. 
Mykol. No. 1202) suggests that this may be a Protoventuria. 

— insienis Mou(on. Massee & Salmon 33 (xv, 344*, 1901). On dung. Cain 

10 0 (xxvii, 227) transfers this to ^gospermella. 

— Marchalii Berl. & Vogl. Plowr. 28 (i, 63, 1899). On dung, Norfolk. 

— minuta Fuckel. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 29’“, 1877L Massee 14 (xvi, 120) as 

Sordaria; Cooke Exs. 451 as Sphaeria; Sordaria minuulla CJooke & l^lowr. in 14 
(vir, 86, a new name being necessary in order to place the species in Sordaria); 
Stevenson 13 , 395. On dung. Petrak 102 (192^, 139) thinks D. minuta is 
probably the same as the next. 

— moravica Niessl. Massee & Salmon 33 (xv, 343*, 1901). On dung, Surrey. 

Cain {Coprophilous Sphaeriales Ontario) makes it a synonym ol' D. bisporula. 

— Winter! (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 734; 33 (xv, 345*); Sphaeria Phill. & 

Plowr. in 14 (ii, 188*, 1874); Plowr. Exs. ii, No. 59; Sordaria Cooke & Plowr. 
in 14 (vii, 85); 13 , 394; Bucknall 46 (iii, 138); Massee 14 (xvi, 120). On 
dung. 

Didymosphaeria acerina Rchni. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 27, 1877); Sphaeria 
Cooke & Plowr, in 14 (vii, 87). On Acer^ Norfolk. Petrak 102 (1923, 329) 
names this Amphisphaeria millepunctata (Fuckel) Petrak. 

— arenaria Mouton. Grove 27 (lxxi, 258, 1933). On Ammophila, Wales. 

— celata (Currey) Sacc. in Syll. i, 705; Massee 14 (xviii, 12); 7 , 233; Sphaeria 

Currey apud ^rk. in 18 , 398, i860; Cooke 15 , 880; S. obtecta Currey in 68 A 
(vii, 233*, 1859); B. & Br. 19 , No. 979, 1861. On Ulmus. 

— conoidea Niessl. Cooke 14 (xiv, 41, 1885); Bucknall 46 (v, 53, 1885); 14 

(xviii, 57); A. Lorrain Smith 28 (vi, 149). On stems. 

— crastopldla Niessl var, Brachypo^ Feltgcn. O’Connor 70 (xxi, 398, 1936). 

On grass, Ireland. 

— diplospora (Cooke) Rehm in 105 (1879, 167); Sacc. i, 710; Massee 14 (xviii, 

12); Sphaeria C’ooke in 27 (iv, 102, 1866); 15 , 891; Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 72. On 
Rubus. See Rhodes 108 (1933, 53)- 

— dochmia (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 706; Massee 14 (xviii, 12); Sphaeria B. & 

Br. in 19 , No. 630*, 1852; Cooke 15 , 890. On ^^Ulmus*\ Batheaston. The 
host of the type collection has been determined at Kew as Alnus. 

— Empetri (Fr.) Sacc, B. & Br. 19 , No, 1627, 1876 as Sphaeria; Cooke 14 (v, 

63); 13 , 405; Didymosphaerella Cooke in 14 (xviii, 29); Massee 14 (xviii, 57)* 
On Empetrum. 

— enormis Grove in 27 (lxviii, 71*, 1930). On Juncus^ Borth. 

— epidermidis (Fr.) Fuckel. Massee 14 (xviii, 12); 37 (1909? 374 ) i 19 , 

No, 186, 1841 as Sphaeria; B, & Br. 19 , No. 639; Currey 45 (xxii, 329*); 
Cooke 27 (iv, 103*); 15 , 891; S. Araucaiiae Cooke in 27 (iv, 103*, 1866); 
Sphaerella Araucariae Cooke in 27 (iv, 250) On various hosts. 

— fenestrans (Duby) Wint. Recorded 28 (>xi, 3, 1937) on Epilobium, Matlock 

Bath Foray. Petrak 102 (1923, 30) makes this the type of the genus Sydowiella. 

— fucicola Sutherland in 32 (xiv, 188,1915); Sacc. xxiv, 997. OnFmus, Orkney. 
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Didymosiiliaeria futilis ^rk. & Br.) Rehmin 105 (1870,167); Sacc. i, 712; 
Massee 14 (xviii, 12); Grove 27 (ucvni, 73); Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. OsB*", 
1852; C!ooke IS, 891. On Rosa, 

— microstiGtica (Leighton) Wint. A. Lorrain Smith 28 (in, 176); Keissler 119 , 

475, with synonymy. On lichens. 

— neotthsans ^eighton) A. L. Smith in 28 (in, 177, 1910). Rare on Baeomyces. 

Keissler 119 , 494 places this as Leptosphaeria. 

— oblitescens (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in SylL i, 713; Massee 14 (xvni, 12); Sphaeria 

B. & Br. in 19 , No. 887*, 1859; Cooke 15 , 891. On ComuSy Wilts. 

— palustris (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 708; Massee 14 (xvni, 57); Grove 27 

(lxviii, 73); Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 654*, 1852; Cooke 15 , %8; Cooke 
Exs. II, No. 252; Plowr. Exs. 11, No. 76. On CareXy etc. Von Hohnel, Frag, Myk, 

1173 suggest^ a new genus, Ceriopnoray for this species. 

— pelvedara Sutherland in 32 (xiv, 185*, 1915); Sacc. xxiv, 928. On Pelvetia, 

Orkney and Solent. 

— pulposi Zopf. W. Watson 27 (lv, 316, 1917) re^rts this s^^cies or a closely 

allied one on lichens, Buckden. See Keissler 119 , 463 as Didymella, 

— Spardnae Grove in 27 (lxxi, 259*, 1933). On Spartiruiy Dorset. 

— Syringae Fabre. Grove 27 (lxviii, 72*, 1930); Rhodes 108 (1933, 48). On 

SyringOy Worcs. 

— tenebrosa (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in SylL i, 711 ; Massee 14 (xviii, 57) ; Sphaeria B. 

& Br. in 19 , No. 649*, 1852; Cooke 15 , 898. On Arctium, 

— trivialis (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 705; Massee 14 (xviii, ii); Sphaeria B. 

& Br. in 19 , No. 632*, 1852; Cooke 15 , 890. On Comusy Wilts. 

— vexata (Sacc.J Wint. Hawley 28 (viii, 228, 1923). On CornuSy Dorset. Hawley 

thought it might be the same as D. trivialis. 

— Winter! NiessI Phill. & Plowr. 14 (xiii, 76, 1885). On stems of Solanum 

tuberosum, Scotland. 

Gibellina cerealis Pass. Mary Glynne 28 (xx, 121, 1936). On Triticum aestivuMy 
Herts. 

Lizonia emperigonia (Auersw.) de Not. A. Lorrain Smith 27 (xxxv, 8, 1897); 
28 (i, 73). On Polytrichum. 

Massariella bufonia (Berk. & Br.) Speg. gen.nov. in Fungi Arg.; Sacc. i, 716; 
Sphaeria B. & Br. m 19 , No. 629''', 1052; Gurrey 45 (xxn, 327*, 1859); 
Massaria Tul. in 114 (ii, 236, 1863); Cooke 15 , 846; Massee 14 (xvin, 9); 
Plowr. Exs. I, No. 59. On Quercus. 

— Gurreyi (Tul.) Sacc. in Syll. i, 717; Massaria Tul. in 114 (ii, 231*, 1863); 

Cooke 15 , 847; Massee 14 (xvm, 9); Sphaeria Tiliae^' in 45 (xxn, 327*, 
1859) p.p. On Tilia. 

— scoriaaea (Fr.) Sacc. in Syll. ix, 739; Berk. 19 , No. 176, 1841 as Sphaeria; 

Currey 45 (xxn, 283*); Cooke l 5 , 873; Anthostoma Sacc. in Syll. i, 302; 
Massaria Cooke in 14 (xvii, 93); Massee 14 (xvni, 9). On Betula. See 
Jorgensen (ref. in Rev. Appl. Myc. x, 273). 

— idbradUs (Fuckel) Sacc. Berk. 20 , 268, 1836 in error as Sphaeria vibratilis Fr.; 

Currey 45 (xxli, 323*); Cooke 15 , 885; Massee 14 (xv, 117) in error as 
Vcdsa. On Prunus, Norths. See Oudem. Enumerat. iii, 772. 

Melanconiella spCMliaea (Tul.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xv, 119, 1887) as Melanconis. 
On Carpinus, Highgate. 

Neopec:kia luldta (Bucknall) Sacc. in Syll. ix, 750; Hawley 28 (vm, 227); 

Lasiosphaeria Buclmall in 46 (v, 126* and 132, 1887). On Prunus. 

Otthia Grataegi Fuckel. Cooke 14 (xvni, 53, 1890). On Crataegusy Newcastle. 

— popiilina (Pers. ex Fr.) Fuckel. Massee l 4 (xvi, 3^; Berk. 19 , No. 96, 1838 as 

Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 042, 1871, as Cucurbitaria. On Populus. See Teichospora 
obducens. 

— Pnini Fuckel. Massee 14 (xvi, 34, 1887). On Prunus, Eastbourne. 

— Syringae (Fr.) NiessI. NiessI 105 (1876, 2) found 0. Syringae on Cooke Exs. n, 
‘ No. 18 issued as **Diplodia Syringae, with Sphaeria'^; Massee 14 (xvi, 34); 

^Cucurbitaria Cooke & Plowr. in 14 (vn, 83). On Syringa. 
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Fhaeoapliaerella macularls (Fr.) Trav. Massee 14 (xix, 14 and 42, 1890) as 
Sphaerella, “ on poplar leaves, Apethorpe There is only one specimen in Herb. 
Kew., marked by Currey “immature”. The species was referred to Myco- 
sphaerella by Schrocter in 1894. 

Rhynchostoma apiculata (Currey) Wint. in Rabenh. Krypt.-Fl. ii, 598; Valsaria 
Sacc. in SylL i, 752; Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxii, 326*, 1859); Cooke 15 , 879; 
B. & Br. 19 , No. 1333, 1871; Cooke Exs. 272; Plowr. Exs. i, No. 80; Xylo- 
sphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 399, 1879; 35 (Sept. 1881); Massee 14 (xviii, 8); 7 , 
233. On wood. This sp)ecies was made the type of Apiorhynchostoma Petrak 
gen.nov. in 102 (1923, 185). 

Tichotheciiim calcaricola (Mudd) Arnold. Massee 14 (xvii, 4); A. Lorrain 
Smith 28 (lu, I 74 )> 'vi^h synonymy. On lichens. Keissler 119 , 389 makes 
this a variety of Discothecium gemmiferum. 

— cerinarium (Mudd) Berl. & Vogl. Massee 14 (xvii, 5); A. Lorrain Smith 28 

(m, 176). On lichens. Keissler 119 , 415 places this and the next two as T, 
pygmaeum var. erraticum. 

— erradciim Massal. A. Lorrain Smith 28 (iii, 175, 1910). On lichens, Dorset. 

Also reported 1922 Foray. 

— erraticiim subsp. microphorum (Nyl.) A. L. Smith in 28 (iii, 175, 1910). 

On lichens. 

— gelidarium (Mudd) Berl. & Vogl. in Sacc. Addii. ^ /K, 118; Massee 14 (xvii, 

4); Sphaeria Mudd in Manual, p. 130; Didymosphaeria A. L. Smith in 28 (m, 
176). On lichens. 

— gemmiferum (Taylor) Koerb. Wint. 105 (188O, 16); Sacc. ix, 725; Ma.ssec 

14 (xvii, 4); A. Lorrain Smith 28 (iii, 174). On lichens. Keissler 119 , 385 
follows Vouaux in placing this in Discothecium. 

— leucomelarium (Mudd) Berl. & Vogl. Massee 14 (xvii, 5); Sphaeria Mudd in 

Manual, p. 105. On lichens. Keissler 119 , 494 follows Vouaux in placing 
this in Leptosphaeria. 

— perpusillum (Nyl.) Arnold. Massee 14 (xvii, 4); A. Lorrain Smith 28 (iii, 

174). On lichens. Keissler ( 119 ) considers this a synonym of Discothecium 
gemmiferum var. calcaricola, 

— pygmaeum Koerb. Massee 14 (xvii, 5, 1888); A. Lorrain Smith & Rea 28 

(ii, 61). On lichens. See Keissler 119 , 411. 

— pygmaeum var. ventosicola (Mudd) Wint. A. Lorrain Smith 28 (ni, 175, 

1910). Keissler does not recognise this variety as distinct. 

— rimosicola (I.,eighton) Arnold. Sacc. ix, 727; Massee 14 (xvii, 5); A. Lorrain 

Smith 18 (ill, 175). This is placed by Keissler 118 ,420 as a synonym o^Phaeospora 
parasitica (Loennr.) Arnold. 

— squamarioides (Mudd) Wint. in 105 (1886, 17); Sacc. ix, 723; Massee 14 

(xvii, 5); A. Lorrain Smith 28 (m, 176). On lichens. Keissler 119 , 403 
transfers this to Discothecium. 

Valsaria anserina (Pers. ex Fr.) Sacc. B. & Br. 19, No. 889,1859 as Sphaeria ; Cooke 
15 ,879; ]Cylosphaeria Cooke in 14 (xvii, 8b); Massee 14 (xviii, 8). Cn Salix, etc. 

— Gapro^ (Cooke) Berl. & Vogl. in Sacc. Addit. I~IV, 131: Pseudovalsa Cooke in 

14 (xiv, 48, 1885); 14 (xv, 120). On wood, Shere. 

— dneta (Currey) Sacc. in Syll. i, 742; Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxii, 277 ’*'> > 

Diatrype B. & Br. in 19 , No, 846, 1859; Cooke 15 , 816; 14 (xv, 69); Plowr. 
Exs. II, No. 22; Niessl 105 (1874, 130). On Fagus, Surrey. 

— insidva Ces. & de Not. Recorded 28 (vii, 8). See Appendix 1 . 

— Parmularia (l^rk.) Sacc. Cooke 15 , 836, 1871 as Valsa; Massee 14 (x>’, 119) 

as Pseudovalsa, On Quercus. Described by Berkeley from France. 

— rubricosa (Fr.) Sacc. Currey 45 (xxn, 266*, 1858) as Sphaeria; Melogramma 

Tul. in 114 (ii, 8^; Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 25); 14 (xv, 39); Plowr. Exs. ni, 
Nos. 18, 19. On Fagus, etc. 

[Xylobotryum caespitosum A. L. Smith m 28 (iii, 33t*> 1912); Sacc. xxiv, 
1294; SphinctrinarhiW. nom. nud. in 31 ^Aug. 7, 1878). On an old fungus, 
Hereford. The figure represents a Discomycete.] 
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SPHAERIACEAE: HVALOPHRAGMIAE 

It might be better to place all the British Phragmosporae in one series; Z^gnoella 
and Mdanomma at any rale cannot accurately be separated on spore colour. 

Acanthostigma parasiticum (Hartig) Sacc. “H. W.” 64 (xlvii, 71, 1933) as 
Trkkosphaeria. On AbieSy Scotland. Perithecia not mentioned. 

BrcM>mella Vitalbae (^rk. & Br.) Sacc. gen.nov. in SylL ii, 558; Pelch 27 (lxxiv, 
185); Hypocrea B. & Br. in 19 , No. 829*, 1859; Tul. 114 (iii, xv); Cooke 15 , 
775; 14 (xv, 4); Rabenh. Fungi Em. 43, coll. Broome. On Clematis Vitalbay 
Batheaston. Von Hohnel, Fragm. Myc. 1147, thought Ceriospora xantha Sacc. the 
same. Sec Bucknall 46 (v, 48*, 53) for a record as C. xantha. 

[— leptogicola (Cooke & Massee) Sacc. in Syll. ix, 989; Hypocrea Cooke & Massee 
in 14 (xix, 86). A lichen, teste Petch 2 / (lxxiv, 185).] 

Galospora alveola (Cooke & Massee) Sacc. in Syll. ix, 872; Valsa Cooke & 
Massee in 14 (xvi, 47, 1887); Massarina Berl. in 98 (i, 118*). On Alnus, 
Kcw. 

— platanoides ([Pers.]) Nicssl. 70 (xxi, 399); Cooke 15 , 837 as Valsa; Massee 

14 (xv, 119); 7 , 223; Plowr. Exs. II, No. 38; Berk. 20 , 251, 1836 as Sphaeria 
stilbostoma var. platanoides; Currey 45 (xxii, 278*); S. Innesii Currey in 45 
fxxii, 281*); Valsa Innesii B. & Br. in 19 , No. 863, 1859; Cooke 15 , 838; Tul. 
114 (ii, 201); Massee 14 (xv, 119); Calospora Innesii Sacc. in Syll. ii, 231. On 
Acer Pseudoplaianm. 

?— undulata (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 233; Diatrype'' in 19 , No. 831, 
1859; Massee 14 (xv, 69). On Hedera. Berkeley & Bioome found 3-scptate 
^ores, and Saccardo thought it might belong to a new genus, but Berlese 
98 (i, 117) found Diatrype (sec D. stigma) on the specimen nc examined. 
Ceiatosphaem crinigera (Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 227; Berl. 98 (1, 91*“); 
Sph^ia Cooke in 14 (i, 156, 1873); Plowr. Exs. i. No. 78; Ceratostoma Cooke in 
14 (vii, 84); 13 , 385; Ceratostomella Cooke in 14 (xvii, 49); 14 (xvii, 73). On 
wood of Pinus. 

— lampadophora (Berk. & Br.) Niessl gen.nov. in Pdot.Pyr.y 1876; Sacc. ii, 227; 

Berlese 98 (i, 90*); Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 882*, 1859; Cooke 15 , 877; 
Ceratostomella Cooke in 14 (xvii, 49); Massee 14 (xvii, 73). On wood. 

— oriliiiata (Fr.) Kirschst. B. & Br. 19 , No. 973*, 1861 as Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 

863; Rabenh. Fun^ Europ. No. 329, coll. Broome; Massee 14 (xvii, 6) as 
Winteria; 7, 232. On Quercuss 

— rhenana (Auersw.) Wint. Hawley 28 (viii, 228, 1923). Dorset [on Salix?\. 
Gryptoderis ripam (Niessl) Sacc. Grove 27 (xxiv, 132, 1886, on Epilobium); 

A. Lorrain Smith 28 (iii, 117, 1909) as Gnomonia, on “rose twigs”. 
Epicymada Balani Wint. Rea & Hawley 71 (xxxi. Part 13, p. 7 and 10, 1912). 
On casts of BalanuSy with algae, Clare Island. Thought to be near Pharcidia 
marina Bomm. (see 28 , iii, 98). 

— thalHna (Cooke) Sacc. in W/. i, 572; Sphaerella Cooke in 14 (viii, 10, 1879); 

Massee 14 (xix, 44). On Physcuty Eastbourne. Keissler 119 , 355 makes this a 
synonym of Pharcidia dispersa (Lahm) Wint. 

— thfdlophila (Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. i, 572; Whcldon 40 (1911, 38); Sphaeria 

Cooke in 15 , 872, 1871; Psilosphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 388; Sph^ella Cooke in 
14 (xvm, 79); Massee 14 (xix, 44). On lichens, Scotland. 

— vulgaris Fuckel. Massee 14 (xix, 44) as Sphaerella; B. & Br. 19 , No. 871, 

1859 as Sphaeria apotheciorum Massal.; Cooke 15 , 872; Plowr. Exs. iii. No. 51. 
On Lecanbray Norfolk. Keissler 119 , 373 used the name Pharcidia epicymatia 
(Wallr. ap. Fr.) Wint. 

Her^trichia Keithii (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 212; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , 
No. 1626*, 1876; Byssosphaeria Cooke in 14 (vii, 84); Psilosphaeria Cooke in 
14 (vn, 84); Psihsphania Cooke in 14 (xvi, 51); Massee 14 (xvi, 117); 
Lasiosphaeria Berl. in 98 (i, 114*). On cordage, Dublin. 
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Herpotrichia macrotric^ha (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in SylL n , 213; Sp/ia^iaB. & Br. 
in 19 , No. 619*, 1852; Cooke 15 , S^g;Lasiosphaeria Cooke in 14 (xvi, i6and37). 
On CareXf Spye Park. Berlcse 98 (i, 106) thought this might be H. nigra, but 
Petrak 105 (1925, 214) doubted it. 

— nigra Hartig. Crossland 35 (June, 1905); 31 (July i, 1905); 7 , 369; Massee 

23 (xn, 177, 1905); 64 (xix, 360, 1906); 89 , 223; 28 (ii, 127). On conifers. 
See M. Ward 56 (xiv, 133, 1892). 

— pinetonim (Fuckel) Wint. Recorded 28 (vii, 8) on Ulex; sec Appendix I. 

Petrak 105 (1925, 214) cited the name as a synonym of H. nigra. See Lasio- 
sphaeria scabra, 

Hypospila bifrons (DC. ex Fr.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xv, 37); 7 , 220; Berk. 20 , 
258, 1836 as Sphaieria; Currey 45 (xxii, 285*); S. citcumioluta Sowerby in 42 , t. 
373, 1802; Cooke 15 , 930* as Hyposptla quercina\ Cooke Exs. 177 and ii, No. 
299. On leaves of Quercns. 

— immimda (Fuckel) Sacc. Massee 14 (xv, 37); /vo/Aea Cooke in 15 , 931, 1871. 

On leaves of Quercus, Shere. 

— pustula (Pers. ex Fr.) Karst. Berk. 20 , 284, 1836 as Phoma; Berk. Exs. 40; 

Isothea Berk, in 18 , 392, i860; Cooke 15 , 931; Bucknall 46 (n, 350); Cooke 
Exs. 499 and ii, No. 298; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 79. On leaves of Quercus. I’his is 
the type species of Phoma Fries; but see 28 (xxiii, 289). 

Lasiosphaeria ambigua Sacc. Massee 14 (xvi, 37, 1887). On burnt ground, 
Shrewsbury. This is doubtless var. carbonaria Rehm. Clienantais 117 (xxxv, 
79) transferred this to Lasiosordaria, See Scaver 100 (iv, 115) foi Lasiosphaeria, 
and Leptospora below. 

— biformis (Pers. ex Fr.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xvi, 37); Berk. 20 , 261, 1836 as 

Sphaeria] Cooke 15 , 855. On old wood. 

— biformis var. terrestris (Sowerby ex Fr.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 204; Sphaeria 

terrestris Sow. in 42 , t. 373, 1802; Berk. 20 , 261 as S. biformis var.; Cooke 15 , 
855. On soil. Scaver 100 (iv, 120) cites it as Lasiosphaeria terrestris (Sow.) 
Thiim. 

— calva (Tode ex Fr.) Stevenson in 13 , 390, 1879; Berk. 20 , 262, 1836 as 

Sphaeria’, Cooke 15 , 858. On wood. 

— canescens (Pers. cx Fr.) Karst. Stevenson 13 , 390; Massee 14 (xvi, 37); 

Berk. 20 , 261, 1836 ?s Sphaeria’, C.urrey 45 (xxii, 315*); Cooke 15 , 858; Berk. 
Exs. 301; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 65; Cooke Exs. 590. On wood. Sec L. 
strigosa, 

— feliim (Fuckel) Cooke & Plowr. in 14 (vii, 85, 1879); Massee 14 (xvi, 36); B. 

& Br. 19 , No. 1332*, 1871 as Sphaeria’, Cooke 14 (i, 156); Bucknall 46 (iii, 26). 
On Rubus. 

— helicoma (Phill. & Plowr.) Cooke & Plowr. in 14 (vii, 85, 1879); Sacc. 11, 

192; Berl. 98 (i, 112*); Massee 14 (xvi, 37); Sphaeria Phill. & Plowr. in 14 
(vi, 26*, 1877); Plowr. Exs. HI, No. 52. “On the ground where sawdust had 
lain.” 

— hirsuta (Fr.) Ces. & de Not. Massee 14 (xvi, 37); 7 , 227; Hooker 92, 7, 1821 

as Sphaeria’, Berk. 20 , 262; Currey 45 (xxii, 316*); Cooke 15 , 856, with var. 
acinosa; Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 52 and 52 A. On wood. Kirschstein, 1911 and 
Seaver 100 (1912, 119) consider L. hirsuta, L. hispida and L. rhacodium synony¬ 
mous. 

— hispida (Tode ex Fr.) Fuckel. Massee 14 (xvi, 37); 7 , 227; Berk. 20 , 262, 

1836 as Sphaeria’, Cooke 15 , 357; S, ligniaria Greville in 39 , t. 82, 1824; Currey 
45 (xxii, 322*). On wood. See L. hirsuta. 

— mutabilis (Pers. ex Fr.) Fuckel. Massee 14 (xvi, 37); 7 , 228; Currey 45 

(xxii, 316*, 1859) as Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 859. On woixl. Seaver 100 (iv, 
118) considers this to belong to the next species. 

— ovina (Pers. ex Fr.) Ces. & de Not. Massee 14 (xvi, 36); 7 , 227; Berk. 20 , 

260, 1836 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxii, 316*); Cooke 15 , 856; Cooke Exs. it. 
Nos. 565, 576; Vize Exs. 289; Plowr. Exs. ii, No. 51; •$■. nivea Sowerby in 42 , t. 
1799* On wood. Sec Seaver 100 (iv, 118). 
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LasiMphaeria paucipilis (Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 196; Sphaeria Cooke in 15 ,863, 
1871. On wood. 

— rliacodiiim (Pers. ex Fr.) Ces. & de. Not. Massec 14 (XVI, 37 ); 35 (Sept. 

1881); 7 , 227; Berk. 20 , 261, 1836 as Sphaeria; Currcy 43 (xxn, 315*); Berk. 
Exs. 283. On wood. See L. hirsuta. 

— scabra (Currey) Auersw. in Rabenh. Fungi Europ. No. 1245; Sacc. ii, 202; 

Bucknall 46 (v, 132, 1887); 14 (xvi, 37); Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxu, 315*, 
1859); Cooke 15 , 859. On Ulex, Bcrlese 98 (i, 115) referred this to Herpo- 
trichia pinetorum. 

— spermoides (Hoffm. ex Fr.) Ces. & de Not. Hooker 92 , 7, 1821 as Sphaeria; 

Greville 39 , t. 6, 1823; Berk. 20 , 265; Currey 45 (xxii, 318*); Cooke 15 , 
861; Vize Exs. 102; Howr. Exs. i. No. 66; Psilosphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 386; 
14 (xvi, 117); 7 , 228. On wood. See Seaver 100 (iv, 121). 

— strigosa (Alb. & Schw. ex Fr^ Sacc. Massee 14 (xvi, 37); Berk. 20 , 261, 1836 

as Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 858. On wood. Currey 45 (xxii, 316) and Seaver 100 
(rv, 118) considered Z.. canescens probably the same species. 

— sulphurella Sacc. Cooke 14 (xv, 43, 1886); 14 (xvi, 37); Hawley 28 (viii, 

227). On wood. See 117 (xxxv, 70 and 80, 1919). 

[Leptospora has been used in Foray records for three species of Lasiosphaeria^ but 
the type species oiLeptospora Rabenh. in 105 (i, i id, 1857) is L. porphyrogona, 
Leptospora is therefore a synonym of the earlier genus OphiobolusS\ 
Liilworthia fudcola Sutherland gen.nov. in 28 (v, 259’", 1916); Sacc. xxrv, 
1059. On FucuSy Dorset. 

Massarina Alni (Otth.) Sacc. Grove 27 (lxxi, 283*, 1933); Rhodes 108 (1933, 
48). On AlnuSy Wales and Worcs. 

— eburnea (Tul.) Sacc. Cooke 27 (iv, loi*, 1866) as Massaria; 15 , 847*; 

Bucknall 46 (rv, 202, 1885); 14 (xvm, 10); Cooke Exs. 371. On 
FaguSe 

— Tilbie (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc. in SylL 11, 154; Massaria Phill. & Plowr. in 14 

^x, 72*, 1881, the fig. on pi. 58, vol. xi); Stevenson 40 (vii, 114); Massee 14 
(xvm, 10). On Tiliay Scotland. Berlese 98 (i, 120) considered the type 
specimen to be Massartella Curreyi. 

Melomastia mastoidea (Fr.) Schroet. Berk. 19 , No. 183, 1841 as Sphaeria; 
Cooke 15 , 871; Conisph^ia Stevenson in 13 , 398; Sphaeria Lonicerae Sowerby in 
42 , t. 293, 1803; Berk. 20 , 271; Currey 45 (xxii, 329*); Cooke 15 , 874; 
Coioke Exs. 262; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 77; Psilosphaeria Lonicerae Stevenson in l3, 
388; Sphaeria revelata B. & Br. in 19 , No. 634*, 1852; Cooke 15 , 887; 14 (viii, 
108); 105 (xiv, 25); S. fraxinicola Currey in 45 (xxiv, 128*, 1863); B. & Br. 
19 , No. 1098; Cooke 15 , 881; Conisphaeria Friesii (Nits.) Cooke in 14 (xvi, 87); 
Massee 14 (xvii, 4). On Lonicera, Fraxinus, etc. Phis fungus is often called 
Melomastia triesii Nits. 

Metaspbaeria acorella (Cooke) Bcrl. & Vogl. in Sacc. AddiU /-/F, 158; Massee 
14 (xvm, 41); Grove 27 (lxviii, 97); Leptosphaeria Cooke in 14 (xiii, 99, 1885). 
On Acorus, 

— anaritbma (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in SylL ii, 175; Grove 27 (lxviii, 99); Massee 

14 (xvm, 41); Rhodes 108 (1933, 48); Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 893*, 
1859; Sphaerella Cooke in 27 (rv, 251*, 1866); 15 , 920; 14 (xix, 43). On Aira. 
Bcrlese 98 (i, 135) found the type specimen sterile. 

— AghwclHana (Currey) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 16^; Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxii, 327*, 

1859); Cooke 15 , 8^; Endophlaea Cooke in 14 (xvii, 89); 14 (xvm, 11). On 
“fir* , Surrey. 

— cetraiiicola (Nyl. ex Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 184; Massee 14 (xvm, 41); 

Sphaeria Nyl. ex Cooke in 14 (iii, 68, 1874); Psilosphaeria Cooke in 14 (vii, 85); 
Stevenson 13 , 389. On Cetraria, Scotland. Keissler 119 , 273 transfers this to 
Pkragmothyrium. 

— coinplanata (Tode ex Fr.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xvm, 41); 7 , 234; Berk. 20 , 

275, 1836 as Sphaeria; B. & Br. 19 , No. 644; Cooke 15 , 903; Currey 68 A (in, 
269*, 1855). On stems. 
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Metasphaeria conformis (Berk. & Br.) Sacr. in Aiti Istit. Veneto, p. 935, 1884; 
Sacc. Addit. /-/F, 155; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 635*, 1852; Currcy 45 
(xxii, 325*, 1859); Cooke Exs. 265; Cooke 15 , 888 as S. ditopa L octospora; 
sec Tul. 114 (ii, 145); Berlcse 98 (i, 147) considered S. conformis a form of 
Leptosphaeria doliolum. On Alnus. 

— cordcola (Fuckel) Sacc. Grove 1 (ii, 329); Bucknall 46 (iv, 203, 1885 as 

Sphaeria^ on PrunuSi fig. in v, pi. vm); Brooks & Alaily 34 (xxxvi, 213*) as 
Griphosphaeria. On Rosa. Sec 102 (1918, 87; 1921, 32). 

— culmifida (Karst.) Sacc. Grove 27 (l, 49, 1912); Bucknall 46 (v, 128* and 

132, 1887) as Sphaeria. On grass. 

— cumana (Sacc. & Speg.) Sacc. Masscc 14 (xviii, 41); Grove 27 (lxviii, 98*); 

Bucknall 46 (iv, 203, 1885) as Sphaeria. On Carex. 

— dealbata (Cooke) Berl. in 98 (i, 133*, 1^93); Xylosphaetia Cooke in 14 (xv, 

100, 1887); Z^gnoella Sacc. in Syll. ix, 867. On branches, Sussex. 

— Empetri (Fr. p.p. ?) Sacc. Sphaerultna Cooke in 14 (xviii, 79); Massee 14 

(xix, 44, 1890). On Empetrum. Masscc perhaps gave this record in error for 
Didymosphaeria Empetri. 

— Hecferae (Sowerby ex Fr.) Sacc. in Syll. n, 169; Sphaeria Sowerby in 42 , t. 371, 

1802; Berk. 20 , 278; Sphaerella Cooke in 15 ,921; 46 (ii, 218); Sphaerulina Cooke 
in 14 (xviii, 79); 14 (xix, 44); 7 , 237. On Hedera. 

— helicicola (Desm.) Sacc. Sphaerulina Cooke in 14 (xviii, 90); Massee 14 (xix, 

44, 1890). On Hedera^ Carlisle. 

— ocellata (Niessl) Sacc. Grove 27 (1932, 6). On Hypericum, Pembroke. Grove 

previously 27 (1930, 98) placed this as a synonym of Clypeosphaeria 
Hyperici. 

— persistens (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 163; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 837*, 

1852; Cooke 15 , 888; Endophlaea Cooke in 14 (xvii, 89); Masscc 14 (xviii, 11). 
Berlese 98 (i, 146) found the type specimen sterile, but thought it a Diaporthe. 
On Rosa, King’s Clifle. 

— recutita (Fr.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xviii, 41); Berk. 20 , 278, 1836 as Sphaeria; 

Sphaerella Cooke in 27 (iv, 252, 1866); 15 , 921, v^ith note that the figure in 27 
(iv) represents another fungus. On grass. 

— rubida Bloxam ex Cooke in 14 (xx, 83, 1892); Sacc. xi, 335. On stems, 

Twycross. 

— rusdea (Karst.) Sacc, Grove 27 (i.xxi, 285*, i 933 )' On Spiraea, Oscott 

College. 

— sabuletorum (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 180; Massee 14 (xviii, 41); 

Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 650*, 1852; Cooke 15 , 905; Plowr. Exs. i, No. 91. 
On Ammophila. 

— sepincola Berl. in 98 (i, 132), with the incorrect author citation “(B. & Br.) 

Sacc. p.p.”; B. & Br. 19 , No. 636, 1852 in error as Sphaeria sepincola Fr. On 
Comus. Transferred to Sclerodothis by Petrak in 102 (1921, 41). This fungus has 
been confused with Saccothecium sepincola (q.v.), to which some of the following 
records refer: Rhodes 108 (1933, 48); Cooke 15 , 888 as Sphaeria; Cooke Exs. 
263; Endophlaea Cooke in 14 (xvii, 89); Massee 14 (xviii, i i). 

— Tbwaitesii (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 161; Berl. 98 (i, 130*); Massee 14 

(xviii, 41); Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No, 646*, 1852; Cooke 15 , 906. On 

stems. 

— tritorulosa (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 157 (as bitorulosa''); Massee 14 

^vin, 41); Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 778*, 1854; Cooke 15 , 905. On 

Epilobium. 

Saccotheduxn sepincola (Fr.) Fr. Kirschstein, Krypt. FI. Mark Brand, vii, 425, 
1938; Berk. 20 , 271, 1836 as Sphaeria. On Comus. Von Hohnel 102 (1920, gy) 
transferred this to Pringsheimia, and Petrak 102 (iQ^ij 37 ) agreed. Kirschstein 
^ revived Saccothecium Fr., mentioned by Berkeley in 1836. See Metasphaeria 
sepincola above. 

Sphaerulina Alni A. L. Smith in 28 (vi, 151, 19.8); Sacc. xxiv, 948. On Alnus, 
Scotland. 
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[Sphaerulina intermixta (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Fungi Ital. t. 347; Syll. ii, 187; Grove 
27 (lvii, 208, 1919); Rhodes 108 (1933, 48); Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 
639*, 1852; Cooke 15 ,889. On Rosa. SeeLeptosphaeriaabbreviata. Sphaeria inter¬ 
mixta is placed by most modern authors as a synonym of Sphaeria sepincola Fr.] 

— intermixta var. abbreviata Grove in 27 (xxiii, 161, 1885). On Rubus. (See 

Leptosphaeria abbreviata.). “Var. Corni*' is mentioned by Burknall 46 (v, 53, 
1886). 

— intermixta forma valde-evoluta Grove in 27 (lvii, 210*, 1919), on Rosa; 

Rhodes 108 (1933, 48), on Rubus. 

— Leightoni (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 188; Massee 14 (xix, 44); Sphaeria B. 

& Br. in 19 , No. 659*, 1852; Sphaerella Cooke in 27 (iv, 250*, 1866); 15 , 918. 
On Linnaea. 

— myriadea (DC. ex Fr.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xix, 44); Sphaerella Cooke in 27 

(iv, 247*, 1866); 15 , 915; Vizc Exs. 195; Cooke Exs. 172. On leaves of 
Quercus. 

[— Rehmiana Jaap. The conidia only, Septoria Rosae Desm., known in Britain.] 

— Taxi (Cooke) Massee in 5 , 220*, 1910; Sacc. xxii, 191; 94 (v, 93); 65 (xxx, 

349); Gallen 28 (xxii, 94*, with synonymy and references); S^aerella Cooke 
in 3 l (1878, 274); 14 (vi, 128); Sacc. i, 480; B. & Br. 19 , No. 2050, 1885; 
Cooke Exs. ii, No. 697; Plowr. Exs. iii. No. 90; Vize Exs. 600; Stevenson 13 , 
404, 1879 as**Sphaeria Taxi Sow. .. .Sphaeropsis C. Hbk. No. 1252”. On leaves 
of Taxus. 

— Trifolii Rostrup. Kathleen Sampson 26 A (i, 15, 1922). On Trifolium repens, 

Wales. 

Stuartella Carlylei Cooke & Massee in 14 (xix, 86, 1891); Sacc. ix, 815. On 
wood, Carlisle, coll. Carlyle. 

Zignoella collabens (Currey) Sacc. in Syll. n, 221; Berl. 98 (i, 100*); 28 (iv, 68); 
Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxii, 320*, 1859); Cooke 15 , 864, with S. Curreyi 
Bloxam ex C^urrey (loc. cit.) as variety; Psilosphaeria collabens Stevenson in 13 , 
386; Massee 14 (xvi, 117). On wood. 

— eutypoides Sacc. Wfieldon 28 (vi, 85); 115 , 35. On Corylus, Selby foray, 

1918. 

— failax (Sacc.) Sacc. Grove 27 (lxxi, 284, 1933). On wood, Cheshire. 

— hysterioides (Currey ex Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. ix, 866; Conisphaeria Currey ex 

Cooke in 14 (xvi, 92, 1888); Massee 14 (xvii, 4). On wood. 

— macras<» Sacc. Conisphaeria Cooke in 14 (xvi, 88); Massee 14 (xvii, 4, 1888); 

7,231. On wood. 

— poecilostoma (Bc-rk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 220; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 

876*, 1859; Cooke 15 , 870; Vize Exs. 174; Cooke Exs. 452 and ii, No. 248; 
Conisphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 397; Massee 14 (xvii, 4); 46 (v, 132). On Ulex. 
Bcrlese 98 (i, loi) considered this to be Lophiotrema praemorsum. 

— pulviscula (Currey) Sacc. in Fungi Ital. t. 297; Syll. 11, 214; Sphaeria Currey in 

45 (xxii, 320*, 1859); Cooke 15 , Psilosphaena Stevenson in 13 , 387, 1879; 
Massee 14 (xvi, 117); Bucknall 46 (v, 52); 7 , 229 as Melanomma. On wood. 
Berlese 98 (i, 98*) considered Z' ovoidea (Fr.) Sacc. an earlier name; see also 
102 (xiv, 430; xviii, 79). 

— rhodobapha (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Mich, i, 347; Syll. ii, 221; Berl. 98 (i, 95*) ; 

Sphaeria D. & Br. in 19 , No. 1334*, 1871; Bucknall 46 (iii, 269); Conisphaeria 
Cooke in 14 (xvi, 87); Massee 14 (xvii, 4). On wood. 

— rhytidodes (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Mich, i, 346; Syll. ii, 217; Sphaeria B. & Br. 

in 19 , No. 873*, 1859; Cooke 15 , S62; Psilosphaeria Cooke in 14 (xvi, 61); 14 
(xvi, u 7). On Fraxinus. Berlese 98 (i, loi) thought it a Melanomma. 

— seriata (Uurrey) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 219; Berl. 98 (i, 95*); Sphaeria Currey in 45 

(xxn, 329*, 1859); Psilosphaeria Cooke in 14 (xvi, ^o) ; 14 (xvi, 117); Sphaeria 
pusilla Currey apud Berk, in 18 , 399, i860; Cooke 15 , 889. On wood. 
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Aglaosmra profusa (Fr.) de Not. Tul. 114 (ii, 159); Berk. 20 , 249, 1836 as 
Sphaeria; Currcy 45 (xxii, 277*); Berk. 18 , 389 as Vafm; Cooke 15 , 838; 
Pseudovalsa Cooke in 14 (xiv, 55); 14 (xv, 120). On Hobinia, Blackhcath Park. 
Petrak 102 (1923, 114) and 105 (1925, 222) calls this Massaria anomia (Fr.) 
Petrak. 

Garyospora callicarpa (Currey) Nits, in Fuckcl, Syrnb. Myc.\ Sacc. ii, 123; 
Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxii, 321*, 1859); Cooke 15 , 870; Amphisphaeria Coofc 
in 14 (xvi, 90); 14 (xvii, On wood, Kidbrokc. 

Ghaetomastia c^anescens (Speg.) Berl. Wheldon 27 (lt, 189, 1912). On “fir 
posts”, Lancs. 

Ghaetosphaeria callimorpha (Mont.) Sacc. B. & Br. 19 , No. 872, 1859 as 
Sphaeria'^ Cooke 15 , 859; Lasiosphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 391; Byssosphaeria 
Cooke in 14 (xv, 123); 14 (xvi, 36); 7 , 227; Plowr. Exs. ii, No. 53 as Sphaeria 
ruborum. On Rosa. 

— cupulifera (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. 11, 94; Massee 14 (xvi, 36); Sphaeria B. 

& Br. in 19 , No. 1333*, 1871; Bucknall 46 (ii, 349); Lasiosphaeria Cooke & 
Plowr. in 14 (vu, 85). On Ulmus. 

— innumera (Berk. & Br.) Tul. gen.nov. in 114 (ii, 252*, 1863); Sacc. ii, 95; 

B. & Br. 19 , No. 1728; Bcrl. 98 (i, 27*); Sphaeria B. & Br. apud Berk, in 18 , 
395, i860; Cooke 15 , 861; Plowr. Exs. ii, No. 54; Byssosphaeria Cooke in 14 
(xv, 123); 14 (xvi, 36); 7 , 227; Lasiosphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 391, 1879; 
Bucknall 46 (iv, 60). On wood. 

— phaeostroma (Dur. & Mont.) Fuckel. B. & Br. 19 , No. 605, 1851 as Sphaeria; 

Currey 45 (xxii, 315*); Cooke 15 , 854; Cooke Exs. 454; Vizc Exs. 171; Plowr. 
Exs. I, No. 62; Byssosphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 386; Massee 14 (xvi, 36); 7 , 227; 
Sphaeria tristis var. ^ Berk, in 20 , 260, 1836. On wood. Like Calyculosphaeria 
tristiSf with which Berkeley at first confused it, always associated with species of 
Diatrypaceae, 

— pileoferruginea Crouan. Massi'e 14 (xvi, 36, 1887); Cooke 14 (xvi, 47). 

On Calluna, Carlisle. 

Glypeosphaeria Hyperici (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 92; Sphaeria Phill. & 
Plowr. in 14 (viii, 108*, 1880); Heptameria Clooke in 14 (xviii, 31); Massee 14 
(xviii, 60); Afetasphaeria Cxrove in 27 (lxviii, 98). On Hypericum. See Aieta- 
sphaeria ocellata. 

— mamillana (Fr.) Lambotle. Cooke 14 (i, 173, 1873) as Sphaeria; Plowr. Exs. 

Ill, No. 58; Leptosphaeria Cooke in 14 (xvii, 91); Massee 14 (xviii, 12). On 
Quercus. See 105 (1923, 200) and next entry. 

— Notarisii Fuckel. Massee 37 (1913, 197); Leptosphaeria (boke in 14 (xvii, 91); 

Massee 14 (xviii, 12); Berk. 20 , 270, i%6 as Sphaeria clypeata Nees; B. & Br. 
19 , No. 888, 1839; Cooke 15 , 889; Bucknall 46 (in, 139); Plowr. Exs. i. No. 
83 and III, No. 51. On Rubus and Epilobium. Rehm 102 (1909, 410) considered 
this a form of the preceding. See Trematosphaeiia melina^ leptosphaeria lamaricis, 
and next two entries. 

Kalmusia hemitapha (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 143; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 
19 , No. 885*, 1859; Ck)okc 15 , 878; Xylosphaeria Bucknall in 46 (iii, 138); 
Massee 14 (xv, 9). On Quercus. Berlese 98 (1,45) considered this and the next 
to be Glypeosphaeria Notarisii., but Traverso in Flora Italica docs not accept all 
Berlese’s determinations of C. Notarisii. 

— hypotephra (Berk. & Br.) Sarc. in Syll. ii, 144; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 

624*, 1852; Cooke 15 , 878; Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 62; Xylosphaeria Stevenson in 
13 , 398 r Massee 14 (xviii, 9); Plowr. Exs. i, No. 54 issued as Cucurhitaria 
elongata var. simplex'^ corrected to Sphaeria hypotephra in Cent. iii. On Quercus 
and Fagus. 

— stromatica Cooke & Massee in 14 (xx, 8, 1891); Sacc. xi, 331. On branches, 

Oxford. 
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Kalmusia surrecta (Cooke) Sacc. in SylL ii, 144; Sphaeria Cooke in 14 (v, 119, 
1877); Xylosphaeria Cooke in 14 (vii, 86). On wood ofPmoj, Surrey. Berlesc 
. 98 (i, 34 *) considered this a Melanomma. 

Leptosphaeria abbreviata (Cooke) Sacc. in SylL ii, 26; Massee 14 (xvm, 12); 
Spf^ia Cooke in 27 (iv, 102, 1866); 15 , 893. On Rubus. Berlese 98 (i, 87) 
thought the type to be Sphamdina intermixta, and Grove 27 (lvii, 209) reached 
the same conclusion by assuming that Cooke had mistakenly called the 
spores brown. Petrak 102 (1921, 38) suggested L. Coniothyrium from the 
description. 

— acuta (Hoffm. ex Fr.) Karst. Hodgetts 32 (xvi, 139; xxxn, 178, spore dis¬ 

charge); Cooke 15 , 901 as Sphaeria; Cooke Exs. 265 and ii, No. 254; Plowr. 
Exs. I, No. Sq; Vize Exs. 187; Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xvm, 31); Massee 14 
(xviii, 58); Greville 39 , t. 239, 1826 as Sphaeria coniformis Fr.; Berk. 19 , No. 
190, 18^ ; Currey 45 (xxii, 330*). Common on steins of Urtica, 

— agnita (Desm.) Ces. & de Not. Cooke 15 , 903, 1871 as Sphaeria; Bucknall 46 

(ill, 69); Cooke Exs. 277 and ii. No. 255; Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 80; Heptameria 
Cooke in 14 (xvm, 31); Massee 14 (xvm, 58). On Eupatorium, 

— Aparines (Fuckel) Sacc. Sphaeria aparinae ¥uckeV* [n. comb.] Phill. & Plowr. 

in 14 (vi, 27, 1877); Plowr. Exs. iii. No. 82; Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xvm, 
30); Massee 14 (xvm, 58). On Galium Aparine, Norfolk. Berlese 98 (i, 68*) 
figured Cooke Exs. ii. No. 690. 

— arundinacea (Sowerby ex Fr.) Sacc. in Fungi Ven. Ser. ii, 320; SylL ii, 62; 

Sphaeria Sowerby in 42 , t. 336, 1801; Berk. 20 , 256; B. &. Br. 19 , No. 603, 
1851; Currey 45 (xxii, 285*); Cooke 15 , 875; Berk. Exs. 82; Plowr. Exs. ii, 
No. 61; Cooke Exs. 675; Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xvm, 32); Massee 14 (xvm, 
59). On Phragmites. Grove 1 (i, 117) placed Sphaeria arundinacea Sowerby 
under Phoma. Berlese 98 (i, 69*) figured a specimen from Plowright, Thiim. 
in Myc. Univ. No. 1256. 

— arundiiiacea var. Godini (Desm.) Sacc. Bucknall 46 (v, 53, 1886); Currey 

45 (xxii, 285*, 1858) as Sphaeria Godini Desm. On grasses. 

— caninae (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc. in SylL ii, 81; Sphaeria Phill. & Plowr. in 14 

(vi, 27*, 1877); Psilosphaeria Cooke & Plowr. in 14 (vii, 84, 1879); Heptameria 
Cooke in 14 (xvm, 31); Massee 14 (xvm, 60). On Peltigera canina, I^nsley. 
Transferred to Phaeospora by Vouaux in 117 (1913, 74). 

— Gbondri (Rostr.) Rosenv. Cotton 28 (iii, 93, 1909). On Chondrus crispus, 

Dorset. Lind (Danish Fungi, p. 214) uses the name Didymosphaeria marina 
(Rostr.) Lind. 

— dreinans (Fuckel) Sacc. Massee 27 (xlvi, 151, 1908). On Medicago, Kent. 

Rhizoctonia violacea [/?. Crocorum (Pers.) DC. ex Fr.] was erroneously thought by 
some continental authors to be a stage of this species. 

— edara (Auersw. ex Cooke) Sacc. in SylL ii, 73; Sphaeria Auersw. ex Cooke in 14 

121, 1877); Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xvm, 32); Massee 14 (xvm, 59). On 
Festuca. 

— clivensis (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in SylL ii, 16; Berl. 98 (i, 63*); Grove 27 (lx, 

*73); Sphaeria B, & Br, in 19 , No. 643*, 1852; Currey 45 (xxii, 331*, 1859); 
Cooke 15 , 897; Cooke Exs. 386; Plowr. Exs. m, No. 60; Heptameria Cooke in 
14 (xvm, 30); Massee 14 (xvm, 58). On stems. See L, Galiorum. 

— Coniothyrium (Fuckel) Sacc. Reported 65 (xxx, 340); 77 (1928-30, ii, 

* 35 J 193L 48) I 79 (i, 30); 22 (Bull. 79, p. 83 and 98, 1934, ascospores found); 
71 (xL, 49, 1931, Ireland). On Rubus. 

— conoidea (de Not.) Sacc. Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xvm, 29); Massee 

14 (xvm, 57); Cooke 15 , 902, 1871 as Sphaeria doliolum var. conoidea. On 
herbs, Surrey. S. Helenae Currey in 45 (xxii, 331*, 1859) is placed here by 
Cooke. 

— Gookei Pirotta. Sacc. n, 28; Massee 14 (xvm, 12); 7 , 234; Cooke Exs. 618 

and n. No. 14, p.p., as Phoma Vitis. On Vitis, Terrington. 

— csruenta Sacc. Grove 27 (xxm, 161, 1885). On Cardtitii, Staffs. Grove later 27 

(ULvm, Q 7 ) thouerht it mieht be the same as L. burbmea Rehm. 
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Leptospliaeria culmicola (Fr.) Karst. Bucknall 46 (v, 128* and 132, 1887) as 
Sphaeria; H^tameria Cooke in 14 (xvin, 32); Massee 14 (xviii, 59). On grasses. 
See Grove 27 (1922, 173). 

— culmifraga (Fr.) Ces. & de Not. Berk. 20 , 275, 1836 as Sphaeria; B. & Br. 

19 , No. 614, 1851; Cooke 15 , 875; Vize Exs. 191; Cooke Exs. 676; Heptameria 
Cooke in 14 (xvm, 32); Massee 14 (xviii, 59); 5 *. longa Sowerby in 42 , t. 393, 
1803. On grasses. 

— densa Bres. Grove 27 (lxxi, 280, 1933). On Acorus^ Worcs. 

— derasa (Berk. & Br.) Thiim. in Myc. Univ. No. 269; Sacc. ii, 41; fieri. 98 

(i, 82*); Hawley 28 (ix, 239); Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 639*, 1852; Cooke 
15 , 904; Plowr. Exs. I, No. 90; Vize Exs. 179; Cooke Exs. 491 and ii, No. 249; 
Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xviii, 31); Massee 14 (xviii, 58). On Senecio. 

— dioi<» (Fr .) Sacc. Berk. 20 , 253, 1836 as Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 873; Psilosphaeria 

Stevenson in 13 , 388; Bucknall 46 (v, 132, 1882;; Cucurbitaria Cooke in 14 
(xv, 85); Massee 14 (xvi, 34I. On Acer, etc. Ik'rlese 98 (i, 87) considered 
British specimens to be Thyriaaria. 

— dolioloides (Auersw.) Karst. Grove 27 (lxviii, 73, L. pellita Sacc. considered a 

synonym); Rhodes 108 (1933, 48); Bucknall 46 (v, 128* and 132, 1887) as 
Sphaeria [n. comb. ?]. On herbs. Grove proposed L Tanaceti and f. Achilleae, 
Worcs. 

— doliolum (Pers. ex Fr.) de Not. Hawley 28 (ix, 239); Hooker 92 , 7, 1821 as 

Sphaeria; Berk. 20 , 275; Currey 45 (xxii, 329*; xxv, 259); Cooke 15 , 902; 
Berk. Exs. 290; Baxter Exs. 31; Vi/e Exs. 178; Cooke Exs. 489 and ii, No. 
495; Plowr. Exs. ii, No. 79; Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xviii, 29); Ma.ssee 14 
(xviii, 57); Cryptosphaeria Greville in 39 , t. 239, 1826. Common on stems. 

— dumetorum Niessl. Recorded with doubt by Grove 27 (1932, 4) on Serratula^ 

Worcs. 

— duplex (Sowerby ex Fr.) Sacc. in SylL ii, 87; Sphaeria Sowerby in 42 , t. 375, 

1803; ^rk. 20 , 277; Cooke 15 , 909; Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xviii, 31); 
Massee 14 (xviii, 59). On Sparganium. 

— ec^hinella (Cooke) Thum. in Myc. Univ. No. 266; Sacc. ii, 88; Sphaeria Cooke 

in 15 , 906, 1871; Plowr. Exs. m, No. 62; Cooke Exs. 267 and ii, No. 256; 
Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xvm, 30); Massee 14 (xviii, 58). On Atriplex. 
Berlcse 98 (ii, 33*) found Cooke Exs. ii, No. 256 to be a Pyrenophora. 

— epicalamia (Ricss) Ces. & de Not. Massee 14 (xvm, 59, 1890); Grove 27 

(^Lxxi, 281); Rhodes 108 (1933, 48). On Luzula, etc. 

— epic^arec^ta (Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 65; Sphaeria Cooke in 14 (v, 120, 1877); 

Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xvm, 32); Massee 14 (xvm, 59). On Carex, Shere. 

— FuckelU Niessl apud Voss. Grove 27 (i.iv, 186*, 1916). On Phalaris, 

Warwicks. 

— fuscella (Berk. & Br.) Ces. & de Not. in Schema, p. 236; Sacc. ii, 30; Bcrl. 98 

(i, 65*); Massee 14 (xvm, 12); Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 636*, 1852; 
Currey 45 (xxii, 327*); Cooke 15 , 892. On Rosa, 

— Galiorum Sacc. Bucknall 46 (v, 128* and 132, 1887) as Sphaeria [n. comb.?]. 

On Galium, near Bristol. 

— Galiorum f. Dipsa^ Grove in 27 (lvi, 286*, 1918); Rhodes 108 (1933, 48). 

On Dipsacus near Droilwich. Grove later 27 (1922, 173) decided that all forms 
of L. Galiorum are L. clivensis, 

— gloeospora (Berk. & Currey) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 25; Sphaeria lierk. & Currey in 

19 , 980*, 1861; Cooke 14 , 898; Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xvm, 30); 

Massee 14 (xvm, 58). On Artemisia, Fleetwood. Berlese 98 (i, 87) found the 
type specimen too old for study. 

— graminis (Fuckel) Sacc. Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xvm, 32); Massee 14 

(xvm, 59); Sphaeria Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (vm, 108, 1880); Bucknall 46 (iii, 
270); Plowr. Exs. m. No. 83. On Phr^mites. 

— haematites (Rob.) Niessl. Rilstone 27 (r)35, 102). On Clematis, Cornwall. 

— heterospora (de Not.) Niessl. Pethybridge 22 (Bull. 79, p. iii, 1934). On 

Iris, Surrey. 
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Leptosphaeiia juncina (Auersw.) Sacc. Cooke 14 (v, 121, 1877) a.s Sphaerella; 
Burknall 46 (v, 54); C(X)ke Exs. ii, No. 569; Plowr. Exs. m, No. ^2; Heptameria 
Cooke in 14 (xviii, 32); Massee 14 (xviii, 59). On Juncus. 

— Lemaneae (Cohn & Woron.) Sacc. Berl. 98 (i, 59*); Brierley, Mem. Lit. 

Phil. Soc. Manchester 57, No. 8, 1913; Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xviii, 31, 1889); 
Massee 14 (xviii, 60); Sphaeriajluviatilis Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (x, 73, 1881); 
14 (xni, 77); Leptosphaeria Jluviatilis Sacc. in Syll. ii, 84. On Lemanea. 

— littoi^Eilis Sacc. Grove 27 (lxviii, 73*, 1930). On Ammophila^ Wales. 

— lucina Sacc. Grove 27 (xxiii, 132, 1885). On Cyluus^ Warwicks. 

— Lunariae (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 57; von Hohnel Frag. Myk. No. 713; 

Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 892*, 1859; Cooke 15 , 897; Heptameria Cooke in 
14 (xviii, 31); Massee 14 (xviii, 58). On Lunaria. Berlcse 98 (i, 56) trans¬ 
ferred it to L. eustoma (Fr.) Sacc. as a form. 

— maculans (Desm.) Ces. & dc Not. B. & Br. 19 , No. 1727, 1878 as Sphaeria; 

Stevenson 13 , 404; Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xviii, 30); Massee 14 (xviii, 58); 
B. & Br. 19 , No. 1178, 1866 as S. Alliariae Auersw.; Cooke 27 (iv, 103*, 
1866); 15 , 903; Plowr. Exs. ii, No. 81; Rhodes 108 (1933, 48) as L. Alliariae. 
On Crucifers. 

— maritima (Ck)oke & Plowr.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 73; Berl. 98 (i, 73*); Sphaeria 

Cooke & Plowr. in 14 (v, 120, 1877); Cooke Exs. ii. No. 570; Heptameria 
('ooke in 14 (xviii, 32); Massee 14 (xviii, 59). On Juncus^ N. Wootton. 

— marram (Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 60; Berl. 98 (i, 60*); Sphaeria Cooke in 14 

(v, 120, 18^7); Cooke Exs. ii. No. 574; Burknall 46 (iv, 150); Heptameria 
Cooke in 14 (xviii, 31); Ma.ssee 14 (xvni, 59). On Ammophila. 

— Michotii (Westend.) Sacc. Bucknall 46 (v, 53*, 1886, on Berberis); 71 (xxi, 7; 

Ireland); Cooke 14 (v, 119, 1877) Sphaeria; Cooke Exs. ii. No. 573; Plowr. 
Exs. Ill, No. 67; Heptameria Cooke in l 4 (xviii, 31); Massee 14 (xviii, 58). On 
sedges and grasses. Plow’r. Fxs. iii. No. 68 was issued as “f. graminis'\ 

— microscopica Kaist. Burknall 46 (v, 48* and 53, 1886); Grove 27 (1912, 49; 

1916, 192); Hawley 28 (ix, 239); Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xviii, 3i j;'Massce 
14 (xviii, 58); O’Connor 70 (xxi, 398) as L. culmorum Auersw.; Rilstone 27 
(i 935 > i« 2). On grasses. 

— modesta (Desm.) Karst. O’Connor 70 (xxi, 398, 1936, Ireland); B. & Br. 

19 , No. 644*, 1852 as Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 905. On Scrophularia. 

— Nai^ (Fr.) Ces. & de Not. Berl. 98 (i, 75*); Cooke 14 (v, 120, 1877) as 

Sphaeria; Stevenson 13 , 405; Burknall 46 (m, 139); Cooke Exs. 11, No. 571; 
Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xviii, 32); Mas.see 14 (xviii, 59). On Nardus. 

— nectrioides Speg. Burknall 46 (v, 48* and 53, 1886). On Clematisy Bristol. 

— Niessleana Rabenh. Listed by Rilstone 27 (1935, 102) on Lathyrus, Cornwall. 

— Niessleana f. Viciae Grove in 27 (lxviii, 74, 1930, thought perhaps to be L. 

Endiusae (Fuckcl) Sarr.); Rhodes 108 (1933, 48). On Vida. 

— nigrans (Desm.) Ces. & dc Not. B. & Br. 19 , No. 640*, 1852 as Sphaeria; 

Cooke 15 , 904; Bucknall 46 (in, 70); Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xviii, 32); 
Massee 14 (xviii, 59). On grass. 

[— nigrella (Rabenh.) Sacc. Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xviii, 30); Massee 14 (xviii, 
58). On Angelica. A mistaken compilation by Massee of Didymella nigrella.] 

— noi^olcia (Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 73; Berl. 98 (i, 76*); Sphaeria Cooke in 14 

(v, 120, 1877); Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xviii, 32); Massee 14 (xviii, 89). On 
Eleocharis and Juncus. 

— Obiones (Crouan) Sacc. f. evolutior Grove in 27 (lxxi, 281*, 1933). On 

Atriplex (Obione)^ Cornwall. 

— octophragmia Trav. & Frag. var. major Grove in 27 (lxxi, 282, 1933). On 

Lippia citriodora (cult.), Cornwall. 

— Ogilviensis (Berk. & Br.) Ces. & de Not. in Schema, P* 61; Sacc. n, 34; 

Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 642*, 1852; Cooke 15 , 905; Bucknall 46 (iv, 60); 
Vize Exs. 499; Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xviii, 30); Massee 14 (xviii, 58). On 
stems. Von Hohnel (Frag. Myk. No. 713) considered this a synonym of L. 
rubellula (Desm.) von Hohnel. 
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Leptosphaeria Parmeliarum (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 83; Bcrl. 98 (i, 
61*); Sphaeria Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (iv, 124*, 1876); Plowr. Exs. iii, No. 
52; Psilosphaeria Cooke & Plowr. in 14 (vii, 84); Melanomma Cooke in 14 (xvi, 
53); Massee 14 (xvi, 118); Ileptameria Cooke in 14 (xviii, 33); Massee l 4 
(xviii, 60). On Dolgelly. Vouaux 117 (xxix, 75, 1913) transferred 

this to Phaeospora. See Keissler 119 , 430. 

— pellita (Rabenh. & Klotz.) Sace. Grove 27 (i-xviii, 73) considered the same as 

L. dolioloides); Currey 45 (xxii, 331*, 1B59) as Sphaeria) Cooke 15 , 902; 
Bucknall 46 (ii, 218); Heptarneiia Cooke in 14 (xviii, 31); Massee 14 (xviii, 
58). On Atriplex. 

— pellita var. cirsiicola (iruve in 27 (liv, 186, 191b). On Cirsiurn. Ireland. 

— personata Nicssl. Ileptameria Cooke in 14 (xviii, 31, 1889); Massee 14 (xviii, 

58); Plowr. Exs. Ill, No. 84 as Sphaeria [11. comb.?|. On Glyceria^ Norfolk. 

— Phormii Grove in 37 (1921, 150); 27 (lx, 173, 1922). On Phormium, Scotland. 

— pontiformis (Fuckcl) Sacc. Cooke 14 (v, 120, 1877) as Sphaeria) Heptameria 

Cooke in 14 (xviir, 32); Massee 14 (xviii, 59). On grasses, Norfolk. 

— praetermissa (Karst.) Sacc. Stevenson 40 (vii, 114, 1884) as Sphaeria) Phill. 

& Plowr. 14 (xiii, 77). On Rubus, Scotland. 

— purpurea Rehm. Grove 27 (i-xviii, 97, 1930) with suggcst(*d synonyms. On 

Cirsiurn, Worcs. See Pleospora lubicunda. 

— rubelloides (Plowr.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 77; Sphaeria Plowr. apud Cooke in 14 

(v, 120, 1877); Bucknall 46 (iv, bo); Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xviii, 32); 
Massee 14 (xviii, 59). Type on Agropyron repeus, Norfolk. Berlese 98 (i, 84) 
thought it a synonym of L. culmijraga. 

— rubicundaRchm inWint. Grovc27(L,j9,1912);Hawley 28 (ix,239). Onstems. 

— Rusci (Walk.) Sacc. A. Lorrain Smith & Ramsbottom 28 (v, 240); 70 (xxi, 

398); B, & Br. 19 , No. 639, 1852 as Sphatria) Owrrty (xxii, 329*); CJooke 27 
(iv, 249*, 1866) as Sphaerella) 15 , 918; Berk. Exs. 86; Cooke Exs. 166 and ii. 
No. 267; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 96; Vizc Exs. 96; Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xviii, 
32); Massee 14 (xviii, 59); Cryptosphaeria glancopunctata Grcville in 51 , 362, 
1824; Sphaeria glaucopunctata Currey in 45 (xxii, 333*, 1859); Berk. 20 , 272, 
183G as S. atrovirtus var. Rusci Fr. On Rusem. 

— Sowerbyi (Fuckel) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 78; Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xvin, 32); 

Massee 14 (xviii, 60); ''Sphaeria maculam'^ in 42 , 1. 394, 1802; B. & Br. 19 , 
No. 641, 1852; (Jooke 15 , 894. On Scirpus. See IVtrak 105 (1925, 220). 

— Tamaricis (Grevillc) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 26; Massee 14 (xviii, 12): Rilstonc 27 

(1935, 102); "Cryptosphaeria 7amaristiriis*' Grevillc in 39 , t. 45, 1823; 51 , 361; 
Sphaeria Grevillc in 39 , Index; Berk. 20 , 270; Currey 45 (xxii, 324*); Cooke 
15 , 893. On Tamarix. Bcrle.se 98 (i, 87) found the type specimen to be 
Clypeosphaeria Notaruii. 

— trigloc^nicola (Currey) Sai'c. in Syll. 11, 69; Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxiv, 

158*, 1863); B. & Br. 19 , No. 1100, 1865; Cooke 15 , 906; Heptameria Cooke in 
14 (xviii, 32); Massee 14 (xviii, 59). On liiglochin palustre, Sussex. 

— Typharum (Desrn.) Karst. Heptameria Cooke in 14 (xviii, 32, 1880); Massee 

14 (xviii, 59). On Typha. 

— Typ^rum f. Acori Grove in 27 (lxviii, 97, 1930). On Acorns, Worcs. 

— uUginosa (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 47; Sphaerella Phill. & Plowr. in 14 

(x, 74, 1881). On Stellaria, Scotland. 

— vagabunda Sacc. Bucknall 46 (v, 48* and 53, 1886); 14 (xviii, 12); 28 (iii, 

42); 27 (lviii, 239); 34 (vii, 189). On Pyrus, etc. 

— vectis (Berk. & Br.) Ccs. & dc Not. in Comm. Soc. Crittog. Ital. i, 236; Sacc. 11, 

74; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 779*, 1854; Cooke 15 , 904; Vizc Exs. 494; 
Cooke Exs. 677 and ii, No. 251; Plowr. Exs. iii, No. 61; Heptameria Cooke in 
14 (xviii, 32); Massee 14 (xviii, 59). On Iris. 

Massaria argus (Berk. & Br.) Fresen. in Beitr. Myiol. p. 59; Tul. 114 (ii, 227J; 
Sacc. II, 7; Cooke 15 , 844; Massee 14 (xviii. n); Exs. from Broome in Rabenh. 
Herb. Mycol. iii. No. 259, i860; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 626*, 1852; 
Currey 45 (xxii, 325*). On Betula. 
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Massaria Corni (Fr. & Mont.) Sacc. Currey 45 (xxii, SizG'", 1859) as Sphaeria 
gigaspora Desm.; Berk. 18 , 398, i860; Cooke Exs. 257; Massee 14 (xvm, 9) in 
error as Massaria gigaspora Fuckel. On Cornus, 

— foedans (Fr.) Fr. emend. Fuckel. Cooke 15 , 845, 1871; Massee 14 (xvni, 9); 

Plowr. Exs. II, No. 48; Sphaeria amblyospora B. & Br. in 19 , No. 627*, 1852; 
Currey 45 (xxii, 326*); 68A (iv, 198*). On Ulmus. 

— inquinsuis (Tode ex Fr.) Fr. Bierk. 18 , 402, i860; Cooke 15 , 846, p.p.; 

Massee 14 (xviii, 9); Cooke Exs. 251; Plowr. Exs. n, No. 48; Berk. 20 , 269, 
1836 as Sph^ia'y Currey 45 (xxii, 327*); S. ellipsosperma Sowerby in 42 , t. 372, 
1802. On Acer. 

— macrospora (Desm.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xvm, 9); Currey 68A (vn, 333*, 

1859) as Sphaeria', Cucurbitaria Tul. in 114 (n, 221); Cooke 15 , 841; Plowr. Exs. 
II, No. 45; Melogramma oligosporum B. & Br. in 19 , No. 895*, 1859; No. 971; 
Berk. 18 , 391. On bark. 

— pupula fFr.J Tul. in 114 (n, 22^; Cooke 15 , 845; Massee 14 (xvm, 9); 

Bucknall 46 (iv, 202); Hercospora Berk, in 18 , 402, i860. On Phil^lphus. 
Melanomma Aspegrenii (Fr.) Fuckel. B. & Br. 19 , No. 879*, 1859 as Sphaeria', 
Cooke 15 , 870; Conisphairia Stevenson in 13 , 397; Cucurbitaria Cooke in l 4 
(xv, 85); Massee 14 (xvi, 34). On Prunus. 

— brac^y^ele (^rk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, in; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 

877*, 1859; Cooke 15 , 871; Amphisphaeria Cooke in 14 (xvi, 89); Massee 14 
(xvn, 5). On Sambucus. Berlese 98 (i, 38) considered the type specimen to be 
an Amphisphaeria. 

— Epochnii (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Mtch. i, 344; Syll. n, 104; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 

19 , No. 1177*, 1866; Cooke 15 , 865; Vize Exs. 498; Plowr. Exs. in. No. 49; 
Byssosphaeria Cooke in 14 (xv, 123); Massee 14 (xvi, 36). On Corticium. Von 
Hohncl (Mitteil. Bot. Inst. Tech. Hochs. WieUy vi, 54, 1929) considered this to be 
Naetrocymbe fuliginea Koerb. 

— fuscididum Sacc. Bucknall 46 (v, 52, 1886); Chesters 28 (xxii, 122*); 

Sphaeria [n.comb.?] Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (x, 73, 1881). On wood. 

— Jenynsii (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, loi; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19, No. 875*, 

1859; Cooke 15 , QyoiConisphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 397; Amphisphaeria Cooke in 
14 (xvi, 89); Massee 14 (xvn, 5). On wood. Berlese 98 (i, 38) considered 
this to be a Lophiotrema near L. praemorsum. 

— longicolle Sacc. Grove 27 (xxrv, 132, 1886). On Acer, Warwicks. 

— medium Sacc. & Speg. Massee 37 (1909, 374 as “A/, nudum''). On Tamarix. 

— obliterans (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in ^U. ii, loi; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 

890*, 1859; Cooke 15 , 874; Conisphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 398; Amphisphaeria 
Cooke in 14 (xvi, 89); Massee 14 (xvn, 5); Zignoella Berlese in 98 (i, 96). On 
“fir poles”. 

— Pulvis-pyrius (Pers. ex Fr.) Fuckel. Massee 14 (xvi, 118); 7 , 229; Chesters 

113 ( 1935, 105*) and 28 (xxn, 116*), considered to be the best lectotype of 
the genus; Hooker 92 , 8, 1821 as Sphaeria', Grcvillc 39 , t. 152, 1825; Berk. 20 , 
265; B. & Br. 19 , No. 622, 1852; Currey 45 (xxn, 317*); Cooke 15 , 865; 
Cooke Exs. 379 and n. No. 488; Vize Exs. 177; Plowr. Exs. i, No. 72; Psilo- 
iphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 387, 1879; Cucurbitaria conglobata “Klot.” apud Cooke 
in 14 (xv, 85); 14 (xvi, 34) as C. conglobata “Fr.”; see Chesters, loc. cit. 
Common on wood and bark. 

— pyriosdetum Cooke in 14 (xv, 83, 1887); Sacc. ix, 808; Massee 14 (xvi, 118). 

On wood, Twycross. 

— Rhododendri Rehm. Sphaeria Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (vm, 108, 1880); Plowr. 

Exs. ra, No. 47. On Rhododendron, the Wrekin. 

— Stevensonii (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 104; Massee 14 (xvi, 118); Sphaeria 

B. & Br. in 19 , No. 1728, 1878 and No. 1926, 1881; Cooke 14 (x, 52); 
Psilosphaeria Cooka & Howr. in 14 (vn, 8^, 1879); Stevenson 13 , 388; 
Bucknall 46 (rv, 60, 1883); Ceratostomella Sacc. in Syll. i, 412; Massee 14 (xvii, 
73). On wood. :^rlesc 98 (i, 38) thought the type specimen might be 
Phvsalosdora : the snecimen in Herb. Kew. is Trichosbhaeria mvriocarta. 
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Melanomma vile (Fr.) Fuckel. Berk. 19 , No. 184, 1841 as Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 
871; Conisphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 397, 1879; Strickeria Cooke in 14 (xvi, 54); 
Massce l 4 (xvi, 119); 7 , 230. On wood. 

Meloeramma elongatum A. L. Smith in 28 (vi, 150, 1919); Sacc. xxiv, 1016. 
On wood, Scotland. 

— spinlferum (Wallr.) dc Not. Boodle & Dallimorc 37 (i9ii> 338 and 342); 

A. Lorrain Smith 28 (vi, 150); 70 (xxi, 399); B. & Br. 19 , No. 600, 1851 as 
Sphaeria podoides Pers.; Currey 45 (xxii, 271*); Cooke 15 , 817 as Diairype 
podoides, OnFagus. 

— vagans de Not. Massec 14 (xv, 39); Currey 45 (xxii, 284*, 1858 as Sphaeria 

rmlogramma\ Berk. 18 , 391 as M. Jusisporum\ Cooke 15 , 801 as M. Bulliardi; 
Cooke Exs. n. No. 673. On Carpinus, 

Ohleria obducens Wint. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 27, 1877); Bucknall 46 (v, 52); 
Plowr. Exs. ni, No. 66 as Sphaeria. On Ulmus. Bcrlcsc 98 (i, 28) considered 
“Phillips Fungi Brit. Exs.” to be O. rugulosa Fuckel. 

Pseudovalsa aglaeostoma (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 137; Valsa B. & Br. in 
19 , No. 862*, 1859; Cooke 15 , 838; Masscc 14 (xv, 119); Bucknall 46 (iv, 
202). On Ulmus. Berlese 98 (i, 49) considered the type specimen to be a 
Calospora. 

— aucta (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 138; Berl. 98 (i, 48*); Massee 14 (xv, 120); 

Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 628*, 1852; Cooke 15 , 887; Calospora Fuckel in 
Symb. Myc. p. 191; Cryptospora Tul. in 114 (11, 152). On Alnus. 

— Berkeley! (Tul.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 137; Melanconis 'Pul. in Comp. Rend. XLii, 703, 

1856; 114 (ii, 130); Cooke 15 , 819; Sphaeria inquinans var. Ulmi B. & Br. in 21 
(1851, 320*). On Ulmus. Berlese 98 (i, 48) and Oudemans referred this to 
P. convergens. Petrak 102 (1923, 324) named \i Prosthecium inquinans (B. & Br.) 
Petrak. 

— convergens (Tode ex Fr.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xv, 120); Sowerby 42 , t. 374, 

1802 as Sphaeria; Berk. 20 , 252; Currey 45 (xxii, 280*); Cooke 15 , 836 as 
Valsa. On Platanus. 

— fusca Bucknall in 46 (v, 46* and 51, 1886); Sacc. ix, 820. On Acer. 

— hapalocystis (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Mich, i, 44; Syll. n, 138; Massee 14 (xv, 

120); Sphaeria D. & Br. in 19 , No. 615*, 1852; Cooke 15 , 839 as Valsa; Cooke 
Exs. 253 and n. No. 229. On Platanus. Petrak 102 (1923, 324) transferred this 
to Prosthecium. 

— lancdformis (Fr.) Ces. & de Not. Massee 14 (xv, 120); 7 , 224; Chesters 113 

(1935, 104*); Berk. 20 , 243, 1836 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxii, 272*) and 66 
(cxLVii, 551*); Cooke 15 , 020 as Melanconis; Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 24; S. betulina 
Sowerby in 42 , t. 371, 1802; Rhodes 108 (1933, 49) as Pseudovalsa Betulae 
([Schum.]) Schroet. On Betula. 

— longipes (Tul.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xv, 120); 7 , 224; Melanconis Tul. in 114 

(ii, 139); Cooke 15 , 820; Plowr. Exs. ii, No. 25; Berk. 20 , 243, 1836 as 
^'‘Sph^ia quercina''; Currey 45 (xxii, 272); see Tul. 114 (ii, 98); B. & Br. 19 , 
No. 839, 1859 as **Diatrype quercina*^; Stromatosphaeria quercina Grev. p.p. in 51 , 
358, 1824; Sphaeria arcuata Currey in 45 (xxii, 281*). On Quercus. See also 
Diatrypella quercina. 

— umbonata (Tul.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xv, 120,1887). On Quercus, Kcw. Wchmeyer 

100 (xviii, 267) regards this as a syn. of P. lanciformis. 

Rebenliscliia unicau^ta (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Nuovo Giorn. Bot. Ital. viii, 12; 
Syll. II, 12; Berl. 98 (i, 29); Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 No. 886*, 1859; Cooke 15 , 
892; Bucknall 46 (iv, 202); Heptameria Massce in 14 (xviii, 60). On 
Clematis. 

Sporormia ambigua Niessl. Recorded 28 (vii, 8). See Appendix I. 

— bipartis Cain. Winifred M. Page 28 (xxiii, 253*, 1939). On dung. 

— Brassicae Grove in 27 (xxiv, 132, 1886); Sacc. Addit. I-IV, 151. On Brassica, 

Staffs. 

— fimetaria de Not. Massee & Salmon 33 (xv, 347*, 1901). On dung, 

Scotland. 
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Sporormia intermedia Auersw. Cooke & Plowr. 14 (vii, 86, 1879); Massee 14 
(xvi, 120); Bucknall 46 (iii, 69); 33 (xv, 348; xvi, 58); 32 (xxxii, 178, spore 
discharge); 34 (xvi^, 290); Rhodes 108 (1933, 47); Sphaeria Sporormia Cooke 
in 15 , 866, 1871; Plowr. Exs. i, No. 73. On dung. 

— lagopina Brcs. Rea 28 (m, 378, 1912). On dung, Scotland. Determined by 

S)udier, who thought it wrongly placed as var. of S. intermedia in Sacc. xiv, 
577 - 

— leporina Nicssl. Massee & Crossland 7, 231, 1905. On dung, Yorks. 

— lignicola Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (vi, 29*, 1877); Sarc. ii, 128; Massee 14 (xvi, 

120). On old wood, Norfolk. 

— longipes Massee & Salm. in 33 (xv, 346*, 1901); Sacc. xvii, 737. On dung, 

Kcw. 

— Marchaliana Mouton. Plowr. 28 (i, 63*, 1899). Norfolk. 

— megalospora Auersw. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 29, 1877); Stevenson 13, 395; 

33 (xv, 348). On dung. 

— microspora Plowr. in 14 (i, 63*, 1899); Sacc. xvi, 526. On dung, Norfolk. 

— minima Auersw. Stevenson 13 , 396, 1879; Phill. & Ph)wr. 14 (viii, 108, 1880); 

33 (xv, 348; XVI, 74); Cooke Exs. ii. No. 567. On dung. 

— Notarisii Caresti. Stevenson 13, 396, 1879; Massee 14 (xvi, 120); Sphaeria 

Cooke [n.comb.?] in 14 (iv, 113, 1876); Cooke Exs. ii. No. 568. On dung. 

— octomera Auersw. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 29*, 1877); Stevenson 13, 396; 

Massee 14 (xvi, 120). On dung, Scotland. 

— ovina (Desm.) Sacc. Massee & Salmon 33 (xv, 346*, 1901). On dung, Kew. 

— pascua Niessl. Crossland 35 (1907, 103); 115 , 34. On dung, Yorks. 

— pulchella Hansen. Massee & Salmon 33 (xv, 347 *, 1901 ). On dung. Sec 

Sporormiella below. 

— p^chra Hansen. Stevenson 13 , 396, 1879; Ehill. & Plowr. 14 (yiii, 108*, 

1880); 14 (xvi, 120). On dung. 

Sporormiella nigropurpurea Ellis & Everh. Massee & Salmon 33 (xv, 348*, 

I go I, perhaps the same as Sporormia pulchella). On dung, Kew. 

Thyridaria rubronotata (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in SylL ii, 141; Chesters 28 (xxii, 
116*); Berl. 98 (i, 45*); Melogramma B. & Br. in 19 , No. 894, 1859; Tul. 114 
(ii, 243, with suggestion that it is on the remains ofJSfectria or Nitschkia ); Cooke 
15 , 802; Massee 14 fxv, 39). On Ulmus. See Leptosphaeria dioica. 
Trematosphaeria anglica (Sacc.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 115; Melanomma Sacc. in 
Mich. II, 152, 1880; Amphisphaeria Cooke in 14 (xvi, 90); Massee 14 (xvii, 5). 
Type on Fraxinus, Norfolk. Bcrlcsc 98 (i, 34*) considered this a variety of 
Melanomma (Trematosphaeria) pertusa. 

— callicarpa Sacc. Bramley 35 (1936, 213) as Melanomma. On wood, Yorks. 

— lunaria ((Surrey ex Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. ix, 814; ^'Sphaeria lunariae'' Currey ex 

Cooke in 14 (xvi, 92, 1888); Amphisphaeria Cooke in 14 (xvi, 90); Massee 14 
(xvii, 5). On Fraxinus. 

— megalospora (de Not.) Sacc. Grove 27 (lxxi, 282*, 1933). On Quercus^ 

Lancs. 

— melina (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 118; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 888*, 

1859; Gookc 15 , 890; Amphisphaeria Cooke in 14 (xvi, 90); Massee 14 (xvi, 5). 
On Fraxinus. Berlcse 98 (i, 38) says the type specimen is Clypeosphaeria Notarisii 
f. lignicola. 

— paradoxa Wint. Crossland 35 (1913, 27 and 175) as Melanomma. On 

Quercus, Yorks. 

— pertusa (Pers. ex Fr.) Fuckel. 71 (xxi, 6, Ireland); Berk. 20, 266, 1836 as 

Sphaeria', B. & Br. 19 , No. 878*, Currey 45 (xxii, 320*); Plowr. Exs. iii, No. 
50; Conisphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 397; Bucknall 46 (iii, 69, 1880); Amphisphaeria 
Cooke in 14 (xvi, 90); Massee 14 (xvii, 5). On wood. 
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SPHAERIACEAE: DICTYOSPORAE 

All are Phaeodictyae except the first two and Pleosphaerulina and Rhamphoria, 
which are Hyalodictyae. 

Berlesiella nigerrima (Bloxam cx Gurrey) Sacc. gcn.nov. in Revue Myc. x, 7, 
1888; Sphaeria Bloxam cx Gurrey in 45 (xxii, 272, 1858); B. & Br. 19 , No. 
869*, 1859; Gooke 15 , 871 p.p.; Vizc Exs. 291; Psilosphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 
Pleospora? Sacc. in Syll. ii, 276; Homostegia Sacc. in 14 (xiii, 62, 1885); 14 
(xv, 37); Theiss. & Syd. 102 (1915, 607). On Diatrype. 

Capronia sexdecemraora (Gooke) Sate, gen.nov. in Syll. ii, 289; Sphaeria Gooke 
in 15 , 860, 1871; Coniochaeta Gooke in 14 (xvi, 38); 7 , 228; Pyrenophora Gooke 
in 14 (xviii, 64); Massee 14 (xix, 12). On branches, Shcre. Now known only 
from Gooke’s unpublished illustration. 

[Cucurbitaria acervata (Fr.) Fr. Gooke 15, 841; Berk. 19, No. 98, 1858 as 
Sphaeria f Gurrey 45 (xxii, 283*). On/^rw^, Apethorpe. British specimens were 
Nilschkiai q.v.] 

Cucurbitaria Aspegrenii Ces. & de Not. Massee 14 (xvi, 35, 1887); 14 (xvi, 
47); 37 ^1897, 142); 7 , 226. On Prunus. 

— Berl^ridis (Fers. ex Fr.) S. F. Gray cx Grcvillc in 39 , Index, 1828; Sacc. ii, 

308; Gray, Nat. Arr. Bril. Pis. i, 519, 1821; Tul. 114 (ii, 219); Gooke 15 , 841; 
Massee 14 (xvi, 34); Plowr. Exs. i. No. 56; Vize F^ixs. 160; Gooke Exs. 582 and 
II, No. 497; Greville 39 , t. 84, 1824 as Sphaeria; Berk. 20 , 254; Gurrey 45 (xxii, 
282*). On Berberis and Mahonia. See Welch 100 (1928, 51) for Cucurbitaria. 

— bicolor Fuckel. Massee 37 (1909, 374). On Prunus^ Kcw. 

— Dulcamarae (Kunze & Schm. cx Fr.) Fr. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (ii, 188, 1874); 

14 (xvi, 35); Plowr. Exs. 11, No. 46. On Solarium Dulcamara., Norfolk. 

— elongata (Fr.) Grcvillc in 39, t. 195, 1827; Sacc. ii, 309; 'Ful. 114 (ii, 217); 

Massee 14 (xvi, 35); 7 , 226; 37 (1909, 374); Berk. 20 , 255 as Sphaeria. On 
Robinia, etc. 

— Euonymi Cooke in 14 (iii, 67, 1874); Sacc. ii, 320; Massee 14 (xvi, 35); 

Cooke Exs. 683 (type). On EuonymuSy Surrey. 

— homalea (Fr.) Sacc. Berk. 18 , 391, i860 as Alelogramma; Cooke 15 , 802, de¬ 

scription from a specimen from Fries; Massee 14 (xv, 39). On AcerPseudoplatanus. 

— Labumi (Pers. ex Fr.) de Not. Gooke 15, 840; Massee 14 (xvi, 35) ; 65 (xxx, 

349); Mary Green 28 (xvi, 289*); 112 , 178; Plowr. Exs. i, No. 53; Vize Exs. 
162; Gooke Exs. ii. No. 498; Berk. 20 , 253, 1836 as Sphaeria; Gurrey 45 (xxii, 
282*). On Cytisus. 

— Laurocerasi Prill. & Plowr. in 14 (x, 72*, 1881); Sacc. ii, 314; Stevenson 40 

(vii, 114); Massee 14 (xvi, 35). On Prunus Laurocerasus, Scotland. 

— naucosa (Fr.) F’uckel. Cooke 15, 842; Massee 14 (xvi, 35); B. & Br. 19, No. 

974*, 1861 as Sphaeria. On Ulmus. 

— Piceae Borthwick in 57 (iv, 261*, 1909); Sacc. xxii, 289; 64 (xxxi, 73, 1917). 

On Picea^ Scotland. 

— pithyophila (Schm. & Kunze ex Fr.) de Not. A. TiOrrain Smith 28 (iii, 42 , 

1908); 64 (xxix, 209). On conifers, Scotland. Mentioned by M. Ward 56 
(xiv, 149, 1892) but not definitely known then in Britain. Petrak 102 (1921, 
201) proposed the genus Cucurbidothis for this species. 

— Rhamni (Nees ex Fr.) Fuckel. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 26, 1877); Massee 14 

(xvi, 35); 7, 226; Plowr. Exs. iii. No. 25. On Rhamnus. 

— Ribis Niessl. Massee 14 (xvi, 35, 1887). On Ribes, Middlesex. 

— S^rtii (Nees in Fr.) Ces. & de Not. Gooke 15 , 840, 1871; Massee 14 (xvi, 35^; 

Rhodes 108 (1933. 47) ; Cooke Exs. 388; Plowr. Exs. i, No. 55; Gurrey 45 
(xxn, 283*, 1858 as Sphaeria, thought to be the same as C. elongata ); 68 A (vii, 
234); Grove 1 (ii, 104). On Sarothamnus and Ulex. 

Fenestella bipapillata (Tul.) Sacc. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (xv, 78, 1887). On 
Fagus, Scotland. 
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FenestcUa fenestrata (Berk. & Br.) Schroet. in KryptFL Schles, n, 435,1908; Valsa 
B. & Br. in 19 , No. 853% 1859; Cooke 15 , 837; Bucknall 46 (v, ^i);F,princips 
Tul. in 114 (ii, 207, 1863); Massee 14 (xv, 120). On Qjiercus, etc. 

— Lydi (Hazsl.) Sacc. Plowr. 54 (m, 751); Massee 14 (xv, 120, 1887). On 

Lycium, Norfolk. 

— nmor Tul. in 114 (n, 207). Saccardo u, 327 considered that Valsa tetratrupha 

Berk. & Br. (in 19 , No. 852*, 1859; Cooke 15 , 837) belonged here: this name 
cannot be transferred to Fenestella because Saccardo {Syll. ii, 326) called another 
fungus F. tetratrupha Sacc. Massee 14 (xv, 120, 1887) and 7 , 224, however, 
used the name “F. tetratrupha B. & Br.” On Alnus and Salix, See Pleospora 
eustegia. 

— Salids (Rehm) Sacc. Massee 14 (xv, 120, 1887). On Salix, Kew. 

— vestita (Fr.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xv, 120); 7, 224; Currey 66 (cxLvn, 546*, 

I. 857) as Sphaeria; 45 (xxii, 280*, 1858); B. & Br. 19 , No. 866, 1859 as Valsa; 
Cooke 15 , 839. On Fagus and Ulmus. 

Karsteniila rhodostoma (Alb. & Schw. ex Fr.) Speg. Currey 45 (xxn, 323*, 
1859) as Sphaeria; Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 26) as Massaria; Massee 14 (xvm, 
10); Plowr. Exs. Ill, No. 27. On Rhamnus, Norfolk. 

Pleomassaria holoscUsta (&‘rk. & Br.) Sacc. in SylL ii, 239; Berl. 98 (11, 2*); 
Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 977*, 1861; Rabcnh. Fungi Eur, No. 440, 1862, 
coll. Broome; Tul. 114 (ii, 233, 1863) under Massaria (but not formally 
transferred); Cooke 15 , 847 as “Af. holoschuta lul.”; Massee 14 (xviii, 10). 
On Alnus, Wilts. 

— siparia (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Syll. 11, 239; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 625*, 

1852; Currey 66 (cxlvii, 552*, 1858) and 45 (xxii, 326*, 1859); Rabcnh. 
Fungi Eur. iii, No. 260, coll. Broome; Massaria Ces. & de Not. in Schema, p. 
43; Tul. 114 (ii, 232); Cooke 15 , 844; Bucknall 46 (iii, 69); Massee 14 (xviii, 
10); Plowr. Exs. II, No. 47. On Betula. 

Pleosphaenilina hyalospora (Ellis & Everh.) Berl. Carter 28 (xix, 146, 1935). 
From air over orchards. 

Pleospora abscondita Sacc. & Roum. var. divisior Grove in 27 (lxviii, 102*, 
1930). On Juncus, Wales.—For Pleospora see Berlese, “ Monografia dei generi 
Pleospora, Clathrospora c Pyrenophora^', Nuovo Giorn. Bot. Ital. xx, 1888, cited 
below as “Berl. Monog.” See also 98 (ii, 4-29). 

— Allii (Rabenh.) Ces. & de Not. Massee 14 (xix, 12, 1890). On Allium^ 

Twycross. Teste Berl. Monog. =F. herbarum. 

— Armeriae (Rabenh.) Ces. & de Not. Berl. Monog. p. 125; Grove 27 (1930, 

270); 70 (xxi, 398) as form of P. herbarum. On Armeria. 

— Asparagi Rabenh. Massee 14 (xix, 12, 1890); Plowr. Exs. iii. No. 76 as 

^haeria; Cooke Exs. ii. No. 494; Vize Exs. 186 as S. herbarum var. On Asparagus. 
Teste Berl. Monog. =F. herbarum. 

— Bardanae Niessl. Massee 14 (xvin, 89, 1890) and 37 (1897, 143); Berl. 

Monog. p. 29. On Buddleia, Kew Gardens. 

— Glematidis Fuckel. Grove 27 (lxviii, ioo*, 1930); Rhodes 108 (1933, 48). 

On Clematis, Worcs. Teste Berl. Monog. =F. Vitalbae (de Not.) Berl. 

— ciilmomm (Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 263; Berl. Monog. p. 39*; Massee 14 

(xviii, 89); Sphaeria Cooke in 14 (iii, 68, 1874; vii, 87); Cooke Exs. 694 and 

II, No. 260. On grass. 

— denotata (Cooke & Ellis) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 251; Massee 14 (xviii, 89, 1890). On 

Glaucium, Kew. 

— DIanthi de Not. Massee 14 (xviii, 89, 1890); Sphaeria [comb.n.?] in Plowr. 

Exs. HI, No. 74. On Dianthus. Teste Berl. Monog. =F. herbarum. 

— donadna (Fr.?) Niessl. Berl. Monog. p. 50; Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 27, 1877) 

as Sphaeria. On Arundo Donax (cult.), Leominster. 

— Equised A. L. Smith in 28 (iii, no*, 1909); Sacc. xxii, 276. On Equisetum, 

Scotland. 

— Euonymi Fuckel. Crossland 35 (1915, 145). On Euonymus, Yorks. 

— Eupnymi f. caulicolaGrovein27 (lxxi, 285 , 1933 ). On twigs ofF«onymi 4 y, Worcs. 
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Pleospora eustegia (Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 255; Sphaeria Cooke in 15 ,893,1871; 
C 3 ooke Exs. 387; Delacowrea Cooke in 14 (xvii, 92); Massee 14 (xviii, 12); 
Valsa tetratrupha var. simplex Cooke in 27 (iv, loi*, 1866); see Fenestella minor 
above. On Salix, Berlese 98 (ii, 28) found the type specimen sterile. 

— Gymnocladi Bagnis. Massee 37 (1909, 375). On Gymnocladus, Kew. Teste 

fieri. Monog.=A herbarum. 

— hepaticola Watson in 28 (iv, 295, 1914); Sacc. xxrv, 1025. On LophocoleOf 

Eievon. 

— herbarum (Pcrs. ex Fr.) Rabcnh. Tul. 114 (11, 260, 1863); Massee 14 (xvin, 

89); 28 (x, loi; xrv, 224; xvi, 102; xix, 147 and 284); 22 (Bull. 79, p. 57); 
23 (xLiii, 124); 31 (lxxxix, 35); 33 (xlviii, 363); 65 (xxx, 259); 78 (1930, 
133) J 79 (i, 19 and 28; n, 18; xi, 36 and 48); 85 (xxxiii, 19); Hooker 92 , 7, 
1821 as Sphaeria; Berk. 20 , 276; Currey 45 (xxii, 332*); 68A (iii, 266*); 
Cooke 15 , 896; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 86 and iii. Nos. 77-80; Berk. Exs. 267; 
Cooke Exs. 261 and ii. Nos. 257-9, 494 > b93-b. Several other names in 

Pleospora belong here; see fieri. Monog. p. 91. On apples, lettuce, and many 
other hosts. 

— herbarum var. Gichorii Cooke & Massee in 14 (xvii, 79, 1889). 

— herbarum var. glumarum Berk. & Br. (as Sphaeria) in 19 , No. 6^1, 1852. 

— herbarum var. Iridis Cooke in 14 (xiii, 99, 1885), Rf‘w. 

— hydrophila Karst, fieri. Monog. p. 53; A. Lorrain Smith 28 (vi, 151, 1919). 

On Alisma, Scotland. 

— infectoria Fuckel. Massee 14 (xviii, 90); 79 (i, 18 and 28, on oats); 70 (xxi, 

398, in Ireland); Havs^ley 28 (ix, 239); Cooke 15 , 897, 1871 as Sphaeria 
[comb.n.?]; Cooke Exs. 11, No. 699; Plowr. Exs. ii, No. 75 and nr, No. 72; 
Vize Exs. 188. On grasses. See fieri. Monog. p. 56. 

— June! Pass. & Bcltr. fieri. Monog. p. 115; Grove 27 (i.xvin, loi*, 1930). On 

JuncuSi Wales. 

— juncigena Cooke in 14 (xix, 8, 1890 as '‘^junciginea ”); Sacc. ix, 879; nom. nud. 

in 14 (xviii, 90). On Juncus, N. Wooltoii. Berlese 98 (11, 12*) inade this a 
variety of P. infectoria, 

— laminariana Sutherland in 28 (v, 260*, 1916); Sacc. xxiv, 1024. On Lami¬ 

naria, Dorset and Orkney. 

— leguminum (Wallr.) Rabenh. Massee 14 (xviii, 89); 7 , 236; Cooke 15 , 897, 

1871 as var. On Leguminosae. Teste fieri. Monog. herbarum. 

— Meliloti Rabenh. in Sacc. fieri. Monog. p. 87; Massee 14 (xviii, 80, 1800); 

7 , 236. On Melilotus. 

— Melilod var. Medicaginis Cooke & Massee in 14 (xvii, 79, 1889). On 

Medicago, Kew. Oudemans Enumerat. iii, 852 cites this as a synonym of 
Leptosphaeria Medicaginis. 

— palustris fieri, in Nuovo Giorn. Bot. Ital. xx, 67*, 1888; Sphaeria Heleocharis^^ 

in 14 (vi, 27, 1877); 14 (vii, 27; XIX, 12); Plowr. Exs. iir, No. 81; Cooke Exs. 
II, No. 689. On Eleocharis, Norfolk. 

— Pelvetiae Sutherland in 32 (xiv, 41*, 1915); Sacc. xxiv, 1024. On Pelvetia. 

— pentamera Karst, fieri. Monog. p. 77; Massee & Crossl. 7 , 236, 1905. On 

grass, Yorks. 

— Ksi (Sowerby ex Fr.) Fuckel in Symb. Myc. p. 131; Sacc. ii, 248; Massee 14 

(xvm, 89); Sphaeria Sowerby in 42 , t. 393, 1803; Berk. 20 , 275; Currey 45 
(xxii, 331 *); Plowr. Exs. iii, No. 75; Cooke 15 , 897 as var. of P. herbarum;WizG 
Exs. 185. On Leguminosae. Teste Tul. 114 (ii, 262) and fieri. Monog. =P. 
herbarum. 

— platyspora Sacc. Massee 14 (xviii, 89, 1890). On Euphorbia, Darcnth. 

Clathrospora fieri, in Monog., p. 197. 

— pomorum Horne in 27 (lvih, 239, 1920); 31 (Oct. 30, 1920, p. 216); 34 

^vn, 183, 1920); 93 , 130; 28 (x, 100; xiv, 160); 22 (Misc. Publ. 38, p. 69); 
112, 192; 67 (fi cii, 427 and 444), and probably other reports in the literature 
of plant pathology. On apples. P. pomorum may be a synonym of P. 
herbarum. 
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Pleospora rubicunda Niessl. Bucknall 46 (v, 53, 1886); Massee 14 (xvin, 89); 
Grove 27 (lxviii, 97, perhaps the same as Leptosphaeria purpurea Rehm); 
PhilJ. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 27, 1877) as Sphaeria[comb.n,?]; 14 (vii, 87); Plowr. 
Exs. Ill, Nos. 70, 71. On Juncus^ Phragmites, and Chenopodium, See Berl. 
Monog. p. 140. 

— Salsolae Fuckcl. Berl. Monog. p. 121; Massee 14 (xviii, 89, 1890). On 

Salicornicy Bungay. 

— samarae Fuckcl. Delacourea Cooke in 14 (xvii, 93, 1889); Massee 14 (xviii, 

12); Plowr. Exs. iii, No. 73 as Sphaeria; Vize Exs. 292; Cooke Exs. ii, No. 691. 
On samaras of Fraxinus. Teste Berl. Monog. =P. h^barum. 

— scirpicola (DC. ex Fr.) Karst. Massee 14 (xviii, 90); Berl. Monog. p. 68; 

Berk. 20, 275, 1836 as Sphaeria; B. & Br. 19, No. 641, 1852; Cooke 15, 883; 
Vize Exs. 99; Cooke Exs. ii. No. 496; Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 65, and ? No. 66 as 
var. graminis. On Scirpus. See P. typhkola. 

— Scrophulariae (Desm.) von Hohnel. Berk. 20 , 276, 1836 as Sphaeria; Currey 

68A (iv, 198 and 201*, 1856) as S. herbarum var. Scrophulariae; Cooke 15 , 897; 
Plowr. Exs. I, No. 87; C^ooke Exs. ii, No. 376. On Scrophularia. Von Hohnel 
{Frag. Myc. No. 1044, * 9 * 7 ) 21**^ Petrak 105 (1925, 238) consider this an 
earlier name for P. vulgaris. 

— Sparganii Cooke in 14 (xix, 8, 1890 as Spargani”); Sacr. ix, 875; nom. nud. 

in 14 (xviii, 90). On Sparganium, N. Wootton. Berlese 98 (ii, 10*) made it a 
variety of P. vagans. 

— subriparia (Cooke) Sacc. in 1^//. ii, 272; Berl. Monog. p. 91; Massee 14 

(xix, 12); Sphaeria Cooke in 14 (v, 121, 1877). On Carex^ Norfolk. 

— Thujae Grove in 27 (l, 49, 1912); Sacc. xxiv, 1028. On cone-scales of Thujas 

Studley Castle. 

— typhicola (Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 264; Berl. Monog. p. 40*; Massee 14 (xvm, 

90); Sphaeria Cooke in 14 (v, 121, 1877); Bucknall 46 (m, 22C^; Macrospora 
ScirpF^ in 14 (ii, 48, 1873); '^Sphaeria SciipV' in 14 (ii, 164); ?32 (xxxii, 178) 
as "'Pleospora Scirpi^'; Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 74 and ?iir. No. 69. On Typha. 

— vagans Niessl. Bucknall 46 (v, 48* and 54, 1886); Grove 27 (lxviii, ioi). On 

Dactylis and Phragmites. See Berl. Monog. p. 49. 

— verecunda (Currey) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 245; Berl. Monog. p. 158; Massee 14 

(xviii, 89); Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxiv, 158*, 1863); B. & Br. 19 , No. 1099, 
1865; Cooke 15 , 882; Bucknall 46 (ii, 349). On sticks. 

— vulgaris Niessl. Massee 14 (xviii, 89); 7, 235; Rhodes 108 (1933, ^); Phill. 

& Plowr. 14 (vi, 27, 1877) as Sphaeria vulgaris "forma monosticha^\ On herbs. 
Berl. Monog. p. 46, considered this a synonym of P. infectoria. See P. Scro¬ 
phulariae above. 

Pyrenophora Avenae Ito. Dennis 28 (xix, 288*, 1935). Asci recorded on Avena 
saliva in Scotland. 

— calvescens (Fr.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xix, 12); Bucknall 46 (v, 54, 1886); 

Pleospora Tul. in 114 (ii, 266); Berl. Monog. p. 25. On Atriplex, 

[— graminea Ito & Kuribay. This fungus has been rep<;rted, e.g. 24 (ii, 535, 
1919); 34 (xvi, 1929), but no perithecia are known in Britain. See Ainsworth 

— phaeocomes (Rebent, ex Fr.) Fr. Cooke 15, 925, 1871; Massee 14 (xix, 12); 

Cooke Exs. 600; Berk. 20 , 276, 1836 as Sph^ia; S. capillata Greville in 39 , t. 
69, 1824. On grasses. See Berl. Monog. p. 214, next entry, and 7 , 236. 

— phaeocomoides Sacc. in Syll. ii, 280; ^rl. Monog. p. 220; Massee 14 (xix, 

12); Bucknall 46 (v, 54); "Sphaeria phaeocomes''' in 19, No, 207*, 1841; 
**Pyrenophora phaeocomes" in 18, 402, i860. On Vitis. 

— teres Drechsler. Reports of this fungus in Britain, e.g. 24 (v, 414); 34 (xvr, 

*929); 65 (xxx, 344), apparently refer only to the Helminthosporium. On 
Hor^um, 

— trichostoma (Fr.) Fuckel. Cooke 14 (v, 122, 1877); Massee 14 (xix, 12); 

Plowr. Exs. Ill, Nos. 86, 87; Cooke Exs. ii. No. 692. On straw, Norfolk. See 
Bflrl. Monog. p. 209. 
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Rhamphoria tympanidispora Rehm. Chesters & Croxall 113 (1937, 153*). 
On logs of QuercuSy near Coventry. 

Teichospora deflectens Karst. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (x, 73, 1881) as Sphaeria 
[comb.n.?]; Bucknall 46 (111, 269*, 1882). On Fa^us. 

— obducens (Fr.) Fuckcl. Berk. 1^, No. 100, 1838 as Sphaeria; Cooke 15, 865; 
Berk. Exs. 177; Plowr. Exs. i, No. 71; Psilosphaeria Stevenson in 13, 387; 
Bucknall 46 (v, 52); Strickeria Cooke in 14 (xvi, 54); Massee 14 (xvi, 119); 
S, plateata Currey in 45 (xxii, 318*, 319). On wo(xl, usually Fraxinus. See 
Berlese 98 (i, 28). Berk. (Mag. Z^oL Bot. 1838, 223*) apparently figured this 
species as Sphaeria populina Pers.’* 

Thyridium lividum (Pers. ex Fr.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xviii, 9); Boyd 28 (iv, 68); 
Berk. 20 , 267, 183G as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxii. 323*); Cooke 15, 877; 
Xylosphaeria Stevenson in 13 , 398. On Hedera. One doubtful record. 


SPHAERIACEAE: SCOLECOSPORAE (all Hyaloscoleciae) 

Acanthophiobolus helmintbosporus (Rehm) Bcrl. Grove 27 (lxviii, 131, 
1930). On Qiiercusy Worcs, Berlese 98 (n, 137) finally followed Saccardo and 
placed this in Ophiochaeta. 

[BoviUa, see Sphaeriaceae-Phaeosporae.] 

Gryptospora Betulae "Ful. in 114 (ii, 1.^9, 1863); Rhodes 108 (1933, 49); 
Valsa Cooke in 14 (xiv, 7, 1885); Bucknall 46 (iv, 202, 1885); Massee 14 
(xv, 117); Plowr. Exs. II, No. 35. On Betida. 

— corylina (Tul.) Fuckel. Cooke 15 , 830, 1871 as Vaha; Massee 14 (xv, 117). 

On CoryliiSy Shcre. 

— intexta (Currey) Sacc. in Syll. 11, 362; Sphaeria Currey in 45 (xxii, 279*, 

1858); Valsa B. & Br. in 19 , No. 860, 1859; Cooke 15 , 830; Massee 14 (xv, 
117). On Qiiercm, Surrey. Berlese 98 (ii, 161) remarked “dubia”. 

— Sowerbyi (Berk, apud Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. ix, 939; Diatrype Berk, apud Cooke in 

14 (xv, 67, 1887), with Sowerby t. 378 f. 14 cited. On branches, Scotland, 
Herb. Sowerby. Berlese 98 (ii, 161) found spores 20x4-5^11 and suggested 
Calospora or Valsa. 

— suifusa (Fr.) Tul. in 114 (ii, 145, 1863); Rhodes 108 (1933, 49); Berk. 18 , 

390 as Vaha; Cooke 15 , 829; 14 (xv, 117); 27 (xlvii, 349); Cooke Exs. 247 
and II, No. 223; Plowr. Fixs. ii. No. 34; Vi/e l>xs. 169; Currey 45 (xxii, 279*) 
as Sphaeiia; B. & Br. 19 , No. 983, 1861; 5 '. Rabenhorstii B. & Br. in 19 , No. 631, 
1852; S. Cryptospojii Currey in 68A (iii, 271*, 1855; iv, 199*); Sacc. ii, 361. 
On Alnus. 

Dilophia graminis (Fuckel) Sacc. Anon., 23 (xxii, 937, 1916). On wheat, 
England. Conidial? 

Isotbea saligna (Fr.) Berk, in 18 , 392, i860; Cooke 15 , 932; Cooke Exs. ii, No. 
668; Berk. 20 , 233, 1836 as Phoma; Berk. Exs. 191; Sphaeria salitina Sowerby in 
42 , t. 372, 1802; Sacc. II, 354 as Linospora Capreae (DC.) Fuckel; Whcldon 40 
(1911, 37); Grove 1 (i, 103). On fallen leaves Salix. 

Linospora populina ([Pers.]) Schroet. Cooke 15, 930, 1871 as Hypospila; Berk. 
20 , 258, 1836 as Sphaeria ceuthocarpa Fr.; Currey 45 (xxii, 286*, 1858). On dry 
leaves o{Populns. Fries used the name ^'ceuthocarpa'" in the Syslema. 

— Vibumi (Bucknall apud Ck)oke) Berl. & Vogl. in Sacc. Addit. T-IVy 191; 

Hypospila Bucknall apud Ck)oke in 14 (xii, 44, 1883); Bu( knall 46 (iv, 150, 
1884; V, 50*); Cbokc 14 (xii, 44); Massee 14 (xv, 37). On leaves of Viburnurriy 
Bristol. 

Naumovia abundans Dobrozr. Ramsbotttim 28 (xix, 91, 1934); 71 (xlii, 50, 
1934). On England, Ireland and Scotland. First listed 28 (xvii, 12, 

1932); see Appendix I. Shear 100 (xxix, 361) transferred it to Gibberidea. 
Ophiobolus acuminatus (Sowerby ex Fr.) i^uby in Rabenh. Herb. Myc. Ed. ii, 
No. 57; Sacc. II, 340; Sphaeria Sowerby in 42 , t. 394, 1803; Berk. 19 , No. 189*, 
1841; B. & Br. 19 , No. 639; Currey 45 (xxii, 331*); Cooke 15 , 899; Cooke 
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Exs. 264 and ii, No. 253; Vize Exs. 294; Plowr. Exs. i, No. 88; Rhaphidaspora 
Cooke in 14 (xviii, 16); Massee 14 (xviii, ^2); Leptosphaeriopsis Berl. in 98 (ii, 
140). Common on stems of herbs. 

Ophiobolus Bardanae (Fuckel) Rehm. Rilstone 27 (1935, 102) on Arctium; 28 
(xxi, 3) on Heracleurn. 

— caricen (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in SylL ii, 349; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 983, 

1861; Cooke 15 , 901; Bucknall 46 (m, 2^0); Rhaphidospora Cooke in 14 (xvm, 
16); Massee 14 (xvin, 42). On sedges etc. See 0 . graminis. Berlese 98 (n, 119) 
thought 0. cariceti a synonym of 0. eucpptus. 

— erythrosporus (Riess) Wint. Cooke 15 ,899, 1871 as Sphaeria UrticaeKahenh.; 

Bucknall 46 (v, 54); Massee 14 (xviii, 42) as Rhaphidospora Urticae. On 
Urtica. 


— eucryptus (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in SylL ii, 350; Berlese 98 (ii, 119); Sphaeria B. 

& Br. in 19 , No. 652*, 1852; Cooke 15 , 901; Rhaphidospora Cooke in 14 
(xviii, 16); Massee 14 (xviii, 42). On Carex (and Irisl). 

— frudeum (Rob. & Desm.) Sacc. Grove 27 (lxviii, 102, 1930). On Ononis, 

Worcs. 

— graminis Sacc. Carruthers 63 ((2) viii, 213*, 1872) and W. G. Smith 81 , 

69*, 1884 described the mycelium now known to belong to 0. graminis; the 
name was apparently first used for a British record 23 (xi, 154, 1904); 23 
(xiv, 355; XIX, 1020; XLiii, 159); Massee 5 , 226 and 37 (1912, 435*, on 
Jriticum, Avena, Agropyron repens, JBromus); Jones 33 (xi-, 607*, on Avena in 
Wales, development of perithecia); 22 (Misc. Pubis. 52, 70, 79); 63 (1927, 
313); 65 (xxx, 344, Scotland); 79 (i, 9 and 28; iv, 4; v, 24; xi, 43); 85 (xli, 
15); 93 , 12; 112 , 92; 34 (xxn, 225; xxin, 45 and 667), and other recent 
papers; for a time following 100 (1922, 36) the name O. cariceti was used; 79 
fill, 3); 85 (xxiv, 149; XXV, 142; XXVI, 165; xxvii, 87; xxviii, 49; xxxi, 13); 
103 (xix, 472). On cereals and grasses. 

* — halimus Diehl & Mouncc. Tutm (ref. in Rev, Appl. Myc, xvi, 481). On 
Zostera, Britain. 

— helicosporus (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in SylL ii, 350; Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19, No. 

653, 1052; Cooke 15 , 901; Rhaphidospora Cooke in 14 (xvin, 17); Massee 14 
(xviii, 42). On Carex. See Berlese, 98 . 

— herpotnehus (Fr.) Sacc. Mary Glynne 28 (xx, 122, 1936, on Triticum); 

Berk. 19 , No. 26, 1837 as Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 900; Bucknall 46 (vi, 144); 
Plowr. Exs. II, No. 78; Massee 14 (xvni, 42) as Rhaphidospora. On grasses. 

— immersus Trail. Trail 40 (x, 70, 1889); Sacc. ix, 923. On Urtica, Scotland. 

First described by Trail from Norway. 

— intermedius (Berl.) Grove in 27 (Lxvin, 102, 1930). On Galium, Cornwall. 

Berlese had describwi this as a variety of 0 . vulgaris. 

— Laminaiiac Sutherland in 28 (v, 147*, 1915); Sacc. xxiv, 1062. On Lami- 

naria, Scotland. 


— nigrificans Sacc. in SylL ii, 343, a correction of the specific name and a trans¬ 

fer of Sphaeria nigrofactae" Cooke in 14 (n, 164, 1874); Xylosphaeria nigro- 
facta*' Cooke in 14 (vn, 86); Rhaphidospora nigrificans Cooke in 14 (xvm, 16); 
Massee 14 (xvm, 42). On Brassica, Eastbourne. 

~ rubellus (Pers. ex Fr.) Sacc. Berk. 20, 274, 1836 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxii, 
331*); Cooke 15, 899; Cooke Exs, 252, 274 and u. No. 688; Vize Exs. 295; 
Plowr. Exs. u. No. 77; 14 (xvm, 42) as Rhaphidospora; 37 (1897, 142); 7, 234; 
Grove 27 (xxiii, 161, 1885) as Metasphaeria; 27 (Lxvm, 97). Common on 
stems. Sacc. in SylL ii used Tode’s name porphyrogona*', but this is invalid 
since Fries accepted rubella". 

— tenellus (Auersw.) Sacc. Hawlev 28 (ix, 239, 1924). On Galium. 

— idiiasporus (Cooke) Sacc. in SylL n, 329; 98 (ii, 131*); Sphaeria Cooke in 15 , 

900*, 1871; 73 (ill, 79); Bucknall 46 (ra, 69); Cooke 14 (xvm, 16) as Rhaphi¬ 
dospora; Massee 14 (xvm, 42). On Urtica. 

— vulnria (Sacc.) Sacc. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (xra, 78, 1885); Bucknall 46 (v, 54, 

386 ). On stalks of Solanum tuberosum. 
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Ophioceras bacillatum (Cooke) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 360; Sphaeria Cooke in 15 , 879, 
1871; Ceratostomella Cooke in 14 (xvii, 50); Massee 14 (xvii, 74); Acerbia fieri, 
in 98 (n, 142*). On wood, Shere. 

Sillia ferruginea (Pps. ex Fr.) Karst. Chesters 113 (1936, 128*); Hooker 92 , 
6, 1821 as Sphaeria\ fierk. 20 , 244; Gurrey 45 (xxii, 272*); Cooke 15 , 815 as 
Diatrype\ Masiee 14 (xv, 69); Plowr. Exs. i, No. 38; Hillia Cooke in 14 (xiv, 
14); 7 , 221 as Melogramma. On Corylus. 


HYPOGREALES 

NECTRIACEAE 

With the few exceptions indicated, we follow the classification of Pctch’s recent 
paper, designed especially to help the collector. 

Aednopsis peristomialis (Berk. & fir.) Petch in 28 (xxi, 282*, 1938); Peziza 
B. & fir. in 19, No. 1169, 1866; Cooke 15, 708; Nannfeldt 28 (xx, 201) as 
Peristomialis Berkeleyi Bond. On Hedera^ Penzance. 

Apiocrea chrysosperma ( Ful.) Syd. Petch 27 (lxxv, 221) and 28 (xxi, 275*); 
B. & Br. 19 , No. 1832, 1879 as Hypomyces; Phill. & Plowr. 14 (viii, 104, 1880); 
14 (xi, 4*; XV, 5); 40 (v, 234, 1880). On Boletus and other fungi. 

— Tulasneana (Plowr.) Petch in 27 (lxxv, 220, 1937); 28 (xxi, 275); Hypomyces 

Plowr. in 14 (xi, 46*, 1882); Sacc. ii, 473; Peckiella Sacc. in Syll. ix, 944; B. & 
Br. 19 , No. 594, 1851 as Hypwrea luteovirens\ Currey 45 (xxn, t. 4(')); B. & Br. 
19 , No. II01, 1865 and No. 1175 as Hypomyces luteovirens. On Boletus. See 
Petch, 27 , on confusion of the specific epithet luteovirens. 

Barya aurandaca Plowr. & Wilson in 31 (9 Feb. 1884, 176*); Petch 28 (xxi, 
284*); 40 (vii, 230); Claviceps Wilsoni Cooke in 14 (xii, 77, Mar. 1884, and p. 
100); 89 , 238*, 1906; C. purpurea var. Wilsoni W. G. Smith in 81 , 233*, 1884. 
On C. purpurea on Glycerin near Aberdeen. 

Battarrina inclusa (Berk. & Br.) Clem. & Shear gen.nov. in 29 , 279, 1931; 28 
(xxi, 247*, 1938); Hypocrea B. & Br. in 19 , No. 970*, 1887; Cooke 15 , 776; 
14 (xv, 3). In Tuber puberulum^ Bristol. 'Fhe name Batterina was used as a sub- 
genus in Syll. II, 533. 

Byssonectria laterida (Fr.) Petch in 27 (lxxv, 220, 1937); 28 (xxi, 248*); 
Berk. 20 , 238, 1836 as Sphaeria’, 21 (1842, 44); Currey 45 (xxii, 267*); Cooke 
15 , 779 as Hypomyces', Plowr. 14 (xi, 41*, 42*); Merulius helvelloides Sowerby in 
42 , t. 402, 1809; Cooke Exs. 11, No. 667 as Hypomyces torminosus’, Vizc Exs. 387; 
Plowr. Exs. II, No. 4; B. & Br. 19 , No. 593 as Hypocrea Jloccosa? On 
Lactarius. 

— viridis ([Alb. & Schw.j) Petch in 27 (lxxv, 220, 1937); 28 (xxi, 248); Phill. 

& Plowr. 14 (viii, 104*, 1880) as Hypomyces', 14 (x, 42; xv, 5); H. ater Fr. ex 
Cooke in 14 (xii, 80, 1884); 14 (xiii, 47; xv, 5); H. luteovirens (Fr.) Plowr. in 
14 (xi, 46*). On Lactarius, etc. 

Calonectria erubescens (Rob. in Desm.) Sacc. Petch 28 (xxi, 278); Bucknall 
46 (ill, 138*, 1881) as Nectria [comb.n.?]; Phill. & Plowr. 14 (x, 70, 1881); 
Vize Exs. 389. On leaves of Ilex. 

— graminicoia (Berk. & Br.?) Wollenw. F. A. Mason, Bull. Bureau Biotech. t 9 '^ 3 > 

78 ; 112, 163; 86 (1931, 116); Bennett 34 (xx, 277) and 86 (1933? 79 )- This 
name is used by the Plant Path. Comm, of the Brit. Myc. Soc. lor Fo^arium 
nivede, the pathogen of turf grasses. Bennett (loc. cit.) obtained immature 
perithecia but as he points out it is vciy doubtful whether this is Berkeley & 
Broome’s species Nectria [Dialonectria, q.v.] graminicola. 

[ — Leightoni (Berk.) Sacc. Petch 27 (lxxiv, 186) says that the British specimen 
is a lichen.] 

—■ minudssima Grove in 27 (lxviii, 31*, 1930); Petch 28 (xxi, 279). On 
Eleocharis, Staffs. 
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Calonec^ria ochraceopallida (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Fungi Ven., Ser. iv; Syll. ii, 
551; Fetch 28 (xxi, 278); Sphaeria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 607, 1851; Nectria Berk, 
in 18 , 394; Tul 114 (ill, 95); Cooke 15 , 786; Dialonectria Cooke in 14 (xii, 111); 
Calonectria Plowrightiana Sacr. in Mich, i, 307; Nectria Plowrightiana Cooke & 
Plowr. in 14 (vii, 78); Dialonectria Plowrightiana Cooke in 14 (xu, iii). On 
stems and branches. See Weese, Mycol. Centralb. rv, 180. 

— platasc» (Berk.) Sacc. in Mtch. i, 308; Syll. n, 546; Fetch 28 (xm, 279); 

Sphaeria Berk, in 20 , 263, 1836; Nectria Berk, in 18 , 393; 15 , 785; Dialonectria 
Cooke in 14 (xii, 111). On Acer, Northants. Fetch T 1 (lxxiv, 186) found no 
peritheria on the type specimen. 

— Pseudopeziza (Desm.) Sacc. Mrs N. L. Alcock & Foister 65 (xxx, 349, 1931). 

On Laournum, Scotland. 

— tessellata Fetch in 28 (xxi, 301 and 279*, 1938). On Brasswa and twigs of 

Pyrus. 

— xantholeuca (Fr.) Sacc. Listed by Comer 28 (xix, 284, 1935), Wicken Fen, 

Cambs. 

Cesadella lancastriensis Grove in 27 (lxviii, 132*, 1930); Fetch 28 (xxi, 
283*). On wet wood, Lancs. 

Dialonectria arenula (Berk. & Br.) Cooke in 14 (xii, 110); Fetch 28 (xxr, 263 ); 
Sphaeria B, & Br. in 19 , No. 622*, 1852; Nectria Berk, in 18 , 394; Sacc. ii, 
492; see Tul. 114 (iii, 96). On Aira. 

— Brassicae (Ellis & Sacc.) Cooke in 14 (xir, no); Fetch 28 (xxi, 264, 1938). 

On Brasstca, Norfolk, 1935. 

— Desmazierii (dc Not.) Fetch in 35 (1937, 281); 28 (xxi, 265); Wollenw. 

Fus. autog, del. t. 1104c as Nectria; Spha^ia sanguinea var. cicatricum ^rk. in 19 , 
No. 25*, 1837; Berk. Exs. 83. On twigs of Buxus. 

[ — galligena (Bres.) Fetch in F*. A. Mason & Grainger 115 , 32, 1937; 35 (1937, 
381); 28 (xxi, 265*). The references below are as Nectria. Dorothy Cayley 33 
(xxxv, 79*, 1921, life history, previously confused with N. ditissima); 23 
(xxxiv, 162; XL, 53); 25 (xxv, 272; XXXIV, 97); 34 (vii, 152, 1921; ix, 275; 
XII, 398); 65 (xxx, 338); 77 (1924, 135; 1926-7, 92; 1928-30, 125; 1931, 47; 
1933, 166); 79 (i, 29; V, 26 and 30; vi, 27; xi, 37, 50 and 52; xii, 24); 85 
(xxvr, 165; xxxi, 14; xxxiii, 20; xxxix, 18); 96 (m, 130); 104 (ii, 102, 1921; 
II, 271; III, 161; IX, 295); 112 , 160*; Bennett, Outline of Fungi and Plant Diseases, 
p. 147*. On Pyrus, Fraxinui, etc.] 

- g^minicola (Berk. & Br.) Cooke in 14 (xn, no); Fetch 28 (xxi, 265); 

Nectria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 897*, 1859; Tul. 114 (in, 96); Cooke 15 , 787; 
Sacc. ii, 492. On Aira caespitosa, Batheaston, 1859. This fungus, which has 
one-septate ascospores, is probably not the same as Calonectria graminicola, q.v. 

- Peziza (Tode ex Fr.) Cooke in 14 (xii, no); Fetch 28 (xxi, 263); Hooker 92 , 

7, 1821 as Sphaeria; Greville 39 , t. 186, 1826; Berk. 20 , 262; Currey 45 (xxii, 
t. 57); Berk. Exs. 176; B. & Br. 19 , No. 971, 1861 as Nectria; Plowr. Exs. ii. 
No. 7 and in, No. 7; N. epigaea Cooke in 14 (viii, 10, 1879); Stevenson 13 , 
362, 1879; Byssonectria epigaea Cooke in 14 (xii, 109); Nectria aurea (Grev.?) 
Cooke in 14 (vni, 9); Stevenson 13 , 361; Dialonectria aurea Cooke in 14 (xii, 
110); 14 (xv, 8). On old wood, etc. Fetch places Sphaeria aurea Greville in 39 , 
t. 47, 1823 with Hypomyces aurantius p.p. 

— sang^nea (Bolton ex Fr.) Cooke in 14 (xii, no); Fetch 28 (xxi, 264); 

Sphaeria Bolton in 111 , t. 121, 1789; Sibthorp FI. Oxon. p. 404, 1794; Soweroy 
42 , t. 254; Greville 39 , t. 175; Berk. 20 , 263; Currey 45 (xxii, t. 57); Cooke 
15 , 785 as Nectria; Baxter Exs. 75; Plowr. Exs. iii. No. 8; Greville 39 , t. 1^5, 
1825 as S. episphaeria Tode; Berk. 20 , 263; Currey 45 (xxii, t. 57); Cooke 15 , 
785 as Nectria episphaeria ; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 11; S. Purtoni Greville in 39 , t. 
23, 1823; Currey 45 (xxii, 282*); Nectria Purtoni fGrev.) Cooke in 15 , 786; 
Sacc. n, 498; Tul. 114 (in, 92), On old wood and Sphacriales. 

— Veiiillotit^ (Sacc. & Roum.) Cooke in 14 (xii, no); Fetch 28 (xxi, 266, 

1938). Two collections, one on Fagus. 

— IMUgeliana (Rchm) Fetch in 28 (xxi, 266, 1938). On Diatrypella. 
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[Eleutheromyces subulatus (Tode ex Fr.) Fuckel. British specimens examined 
by Fetch 27 (lxxiii, 187) were found to be pycnidial.] 

[Erostrotheca multifonnis Martin & Charles. I'hc coriidia only, Cladosporium 
album son — Hyalodendron album (Dowson) Diddens, known in Britain.) 
Gibberella acervalis (Moug. in Fr.) Sacc. Fetch 27 (lxxv, 226, 1937) and 28 
(xxi, 281). On SaliXf Norfolk. 

— Buxi (Fuckel) Wint. Fetch 28 (xxi, 281, 1938). On twigs of litixus, 1934. 

— i^yanogena (Desm.) Sacc. Fetch 28 (xxi, 280); 102 (xxxiv, 277); Massee 14 

(XV, 9, 1886); 27 (xxiv, 133, 1886); Flowr. 28 (i, 64); Cooke 15 , 843 as 
Gibbera Saubinetn\ Bucknall 46 (ir, 349); Cooke Exs. ii, No. 499; Flowr. Exs. i. 
No. 58; B. & Br. 19 , No. 868, 1859 as Sphaeria Satihinetii Mont.; Massee 14 
(xv, 9, 1886) as Gibberella Saubinetii; 37 (1909, 375). Common on old stems of 
Brassica^ etc. See G. ^cae l^elow. 

— flacca (Wallr.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xv, 9); Fhill. & Flowr. 14 (vi, 25, 1877) as 

Gibbera\ 14 (vn, 84). On Solanum Dulcamara, locality not given. 

— moricola (de Not.) Sacc. Reported 77 (1926-27, 83, 1928) on Monts, Hants. 

— pulicaris (Fr.) Sacc. Fetch 28 (xxi, 280*); Massee 14 (xv, 9); Bennett 34 

(xxii, 496); Berk. 19 , No. 175, 1841 as Sphaeria\ Cuircy 45 (xxn, 282*); Berk. 
Exs. 253; Cooke 15 , 780 as Nectria; Tul. 114 (iir, 67); Cooke Exs. ii. No. 473; 
Flowr. Exs. I, No. 6; Vize Exs. 272. On stems and branches. 

— Saubinetii (Mont.) Sacc. 'Fhis name is used by th*' Plant Path. Conim. of the 

Brit. Myc. Soc. to include the species on cereals and grasses. See next and G. 
cyanogena, 

— Zeae (Schwein.) Fetch in 102 (xxxiv, 260, 1936); 28 (xxi, 281}; 23 (xxxvr, 6) 

as G. Saubinetii', 34 (xvii, 43; xviii, 158; xx, 377); 112 , 163. On cereals and 
grasses. 

[^Gibsonia phaeospora Massee. See under Melanospora (irrhata'\\ 
Hyphonectria aureonitens (Tul.) Fetch in 27 (lxxv, 220, 1937); 28 (xxr, 271 *); 
Fhill. & Flowr. 14 (x, 70, 1881) as Hypomyces', 14 (xi, 49*; xv, (i); Nectnopsis 
Mairc in 102 (ix, 323). On Stereum, As Fetch notes, Nectriop^is is the valid 
generic name. 

— Berkeleyana (Plowr. & Cooke) Fetch in 27 (i.xxv, 220, 1937); 28 (xxi, 271); 

Hypomyces Plowr. & Cooke in 14 (xi, 48*, 1882); 14 (xv, 6); Nectriopsi\ Mai re 
in IO2 (ix, 324); ""Nectria roselW in 19 , No. 971*, 1861; Cboke 15 , 778 p.p. 
On Stereum, Polyporus, et('. 

— muscivora (lierk. & Br.) Fetch in 28 (xxi, 270, 1938); Sphaeria B. & Br. in 

19 , No. 608, 1851; Nectria Berk, in 18 , 394; Cooke 15 , 786; Dialonectria Cooke 
in 14 (xii, 110); 14 (xv, 8); recorded 7 , 214 as Byssoneclria bryophila (Rob. in 
Desm.) Cooke (in 14 (xii, 109)) but Fetch 35 (1937, 283) considers this to 
hav(‘ been Dialonectria Peziza. On mosses. 

— Solani (Reinke & Berth.) Fetch in 27 (lxxv, 220, 1937); 28 (xxi, 272); 

Pethybridge 28 (vi, ii, 1918) as Ilyporryces; ?23 (i, 59, 1894). On decaying 
potat(j tubers, Ireland. 

— violacea (Schmidt in Fr.) Fetch gen.nov. in 27 (lxxv, 220, 1937); 28 (xxi, 

271); Nectriopsis Maire in 102 (ix, 323) Fhill. & Plowr. 14 (viii, 104, 1880) as 
Hypomyces', 40 (v, 234, 1880); 60 (xvi, 41, 1880); 14 (xi, 49*; xv, 5); Hypomy¬ 
ces candicans Plowr. in 14 (xi, 50*, 1882, nom. nud. in x, 70); 14 (xv, 6); 
Grove 27 (xxiii, 132, 1885, on Stemonitis). P'liUgo septica is the usual substratum. 
Hypomyces asterophorus lul. Fetch 28 (xxi, 274); Plowr. 14 (xi, 6, 1882); 
14 (xv, 5). On Nyctalis, Norfolk. 

— aurantius (Pers. ex Fr.) Tul. Fetch 28 (xxi, 273*); B. & Br. 19 , No 1102, 

1865, and No. 1175; Cooke 15 , 777; 14 (xi, 44*; xv, 6); Plowr. Exs. i, No. 4; 
Berk. 20 , 259, 1836 as Sphaeria', Berk. 18 , 393 as Nectria. On Polyporus, etc. 

[— Baryanus Tul. Grove 27 (xxii, 195); 14 (xv, 6). On Nyctalis, only conidia 
known.] 

— Broomeanus Tul. in 114 (iii, 108, 1865}- Sacc. ii, 469; Fetch 28 (xxi, 274); 

B. & Br. 19 , No. 1175*, 1866; Cooke 15 , 778; Plowr. 14 (xi, 48*); Rabenh. 
Fungi Eur. No. 751 as Hypocrea luteovirens, coll. Broome. On Fomes annosus. 

13-2 
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[Hypomyces cervinus Tul. 14 (vui, 104; xi, 51'*'; xv, 6). Gonidia only, on 
Morchella^ etc.] 

— fulgeoB^r.) Karst. Massee 14 (xv, 6). On Po^orus, A very doubtful record. 
[— Llnkii Tul. Bucknall 46 (iv, 150, 1884); 14 (xv, 50*). Gonidia only, on 

Boletus^ etc.] 

[— miliarius Tul. Plowr. 14 (xi, 2). Gonidia only, on Russula^ Hereford.] 

— ochraceus ([Pcrs.]) Tul. Petch 28 (xxi, 272); 27 (lxxv, 222); Gurrey 45 

t. 57, 1859); B. & Br. 19 , No. 1175*, 1866; 14 (xi, 45*); 15 , 777; 
Cryptosphaeria aurantia Greville in 39 , t. 78, 1824; Hypomyces terrestris Plowr. & 
Boud. in 14 ^in, 105*, 1880); 14 ^xi, 47*; xv, 6). On Russula and Lactarius. 
[— perniciosus P. M^nus. Massee 3 ^ (xix, 325^; 5 , 192; 23 (xii, 47); F. E. V. 
Smith 28 (x, 81). The Mycogone stage only is Known.] 

— rosellus (Alb. & Schw. ex Fr.) Tul. Petch 28 (xxi, 273); Plowr. 14 (xi, 42*); 

Cooke 15 , 778; Bucknall 46 ^iv, 150); Greville 39 , t. 138, 1825 as Sphaeria\ 
Berk. 20 , 259, 1836; Gurrey 45 (xxii, t. 57); Nectria Albertini B. & Br. in 19 , 
No. 971; Gooke l 5 , 78a. On Stereum, etc. Grove 1 (i, 1^9) thought that 
Sphaeria epimyces Berk. 19 , No. 187, 1841 was a Hypomyces “like rosellus''", 
f— tuberosus Tul, Plowr. 14 (xi, 2, 1882). Gonidia only known.] 
Hyponectria Buxi (Desm.) Sacc. Petch 28 (xxi, 246*J, with synonymy; sec also 
71 (xL, 49); B. & Br. 19 , No. 639, 1852 as Sphaeria; Gurrey 45 (xxii, 283*, 
1858); Berk. 20 , 272, 1836 as S, atrovirens var. Buxi, On leaves of Buxus, 
Lasionectria aureola (Wint.) Sacc. Petch 28 (xxi, 267); A. Lorrain Smith 28 
(m, 41, 1908) as Nectria, On Meliola on Vaccinium, Scotland. 

— flavicla (Coraa) Cooke in 14 (xii, 112, 1884); Petch 28 (xxi, 267); 14 (xv, 8); 

B. & Br. 19 , No. 610, 1851 as Sphaeria, On wood. 

— lecanodes (Ccs.) Petch in 28 (xxi, 267*, 1938); Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 25, 

1877) Nectria; Dialonectria Cooke in 14 (xii, no); 14 (xv, 8). On lichens. 
See Kcissler 119 , 2^6. 

— Leptosphaeriae (Niessl) Petch in 28 (xxi, 268, 1938). On Lebtosphaeria, 
Letendraea helminthlcom (Berk. & Br.) Weese. Petch 2o (xxi, 277*); 

Nectria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 896, 1859; Gooke 15 , 787; Dialonectria Cooke in 14 
(xii, hi); Massee 14 (xv, 8). On Helminthosporium, See Sacc. ii, 538 as L, 
eurotioides Sacc., the type sjjecies of the genus. 

Melanospora brevirostris (Fuckel) von Hohnel. Petch 28 (xxi, 253); 27 
(lxxiii, 220); Ceratostoma nelvellae Gooke in 14 (i, 175, 1873, nom. nud. on p. 
*43) J (vn, 79) as Melanospora Helvellae; 14 (xv, 9). On Discomycetes. Sec 
M. Zobelii, 

— caprina i¥r,) Sacc. Petch 28 (xxi, 250); 27 (lxxiv, 191); Massee 14 (xv, 9); 

Gooke 15 925*, 1871 as Ceratostoma; Bucknall 46 (ii, 218); Stevenson 13 , 363, 
1879 ^ vervecina; Phill. & Plowr. 14 (viii, 105,1880): 14 (xv, 9). On wood. 

— chlonea (Fr.) Corda. Petch 28 (xxi, 250); Stevenson l 3 , 364, 1879; Phill. & 

Plowr. 14 (viii, 105, 1880); 14 (xv, 9); 28 (v, 257). On needles o^Pinus. 

— drrbata Berk., nom. nud, in Berk. Exs. 325, 1843; Gooke 14 (xvi, 102). On 

straw. King’s Cliffe. This fungus was provided with an English description 
by Petch in 27 (lxxtv, 190, 1936) and 28 (xxi, 251*), but no Latin diagnosis 
has yet been published. Petch 27 (lxxih, 221) considered that Gibsonia 
phaeospora Massee gen.nov. in 33 (xxiii, 336*, 1909, on Saprolegnia) might be 
the same. If so, phaeospora is the valid epithet. 

— damnosa (Sacc.) Lindau. Petch 28 (xxi, 253, 1938). On Ulmusy Kew, 1932. 

— destruens (Shear) Shear. Asthana and Lillian Hawker 33 (l> 325 and 09 ^, 

1936); Lillian Hawker 28 (xx, 313), physiology of sporulation. This fungus is 
not one of the Hypocreales. 

— discospora Massif & Salm. in 33 (xv, 352*, 1901). On dung, “Kew”. 

Petch 27 (lxxiv, 188) found only Chaetomium murorum on the type specimen, 
and while Massee & Salmon figured a perithecium of Melanosporay the spores 
were apparently those of Chaetomium. 

— fimbriata (Rostrup) Petch in 28 (xxi, 253, 1938); Massee & Salmon 33 (xv, 

35t*» *901) as Sphaeroderma, On dung, Kew. Petch saw no specimen. 
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[Melanospora rigantea Massee & Crossl. in 7 , 215,1905 and Sphaerodermagigantea 
Massee & Crossl. in Crossl. 35 (1901, 341) are nomina nuda, teste Fetch 
27 (Lxxni, 221). No Melanospora was found by Fetch on Crossland’s 
specimen.] 

— lagenaria (Fers. ex Fr.) Fuckel. Fetch 28 (xxi, 252); Cooke 14 (xvi, 102, 

1888); 28 (n, 93; VI, 47). On Polyporus. 

— leucotricha Corda. Fetch 28 (xxi, 251); 28 (iii, 210; xix, 146). On leaves, 

etc. Fetch found no British specimen. 

— parasitica Tul. Fetch 28 (xxi, 252; xvii, 178); Cooke 14 (x, 71*, 1881; xv, 

9). On entomogenous fungi. 

— sphaerodermoides Grove in 27 (xxiii, 132*, 1885); Sacc. ix, 950; Fetch 28 

(XXI, 253). On stems, Warwicks and Norfolk. 

[— idtrea (Corda) Sacc. Sphaeronema blepharistoma Berk, in 19 , No. 57*, 1837 and 
No. 196, 1841; see Sacc. xx, 1270 as M. vitrea. Fetch 27 (i.xxiv, 189) finds 
this fungus to be a Sphaeronemella. ] 

— Zamiae Corda. Fetch 28 (xxi, 251); Mason, Annotated Acet. Fungi lecd. at 

I.M.I.f List II, fasc. 2, 1933; Arnpullaria aurea A. Lorrain Smith gen.nov. in 27 
(xLi, 258*, 1903). On damp, decaying plants. 

— Zobcm(Corda)‘ Fuckel. Fetch 27 (lxxiii, 217) and 28 (xxi, 2')4); Ceratostoma 

Berk, in 18 , 402, i860; Cooke 15 , 926; 14 (xv, 9). On trulHes. No British 
specimen was found by Fetch who thinks it may prove to be the same as M. 
brevirostrUf which was identified as M. Z^belii in 28 (iv, 314; vi, 145 and 
365). 

Nectria Aquifolii (Fr.) Berk, in 18 , 393, i860; Sacc. ii, 487; Fetch 28 (xxi, 259); 
Tul. Il 4 (ill, 87*); Chesters 113 (1936, 127*); Cooke 15 , 782; Massee 14 
(xv, 5); Flowr. Exs. ii. No. 6; Vize Exs. 373; Cooke I^xs. 260; Beik. 20 , 253, 
1836 as Sphaeria\ Currey 45 (xxii, 283*); N. inaurata B. & Br. in 19 , No. 781, 
1854; 31 (22 July 1854*); 18 , 393*; Currey 68A (iii, 270); 7 , 212; Cooke 
Exs. II, No. 476; Flowr. Exs. i. No. 10; Aponectria inaurata (B. & Br.) Sacc. in 
Mich. I, 296. On Ilex. 

— ednuabarina (Tode ex Fr.) Fr. Fetch 28 (xxi, 2f)rj); CJooke 15 , 781; 31 (Feb. 

28, 1871); Line 28 (viii, 23, paiasitism); 23 (vii, 6; xi, 202; xiv, 107; xvi, 
297; 62 (xii, 83; XXIV, no); 64 (xvii, 344); 65 (xi, 4O9; xxx, 338); 76 (vi, 
125); 77 (i934» *4^; 78 (igiQ* 3'^); 79 (xi, 51); 85 (xxvi, 165; 

xxvii, 87; XXXIII, 21); 94 (xiii, 56 and 139); 112 , 159; Cooke Exs. 2f,9 and ii. 
No. 474; Flowr. Exs. i. No, 7; Berk. 20 , 252, 1836 as Sphaeria; CJuiiey 45 
(xxii, 282*); Cucurbitaria Greville in 39 , t. i3fj, 1825; Baxter Exs. 26; S. 
fragiformis Sowerby in 42 , t. 256, 1800; Hooker 92 , 6, 1821 as S. decolorans; 
S. ochracea Grev. & Fr. in Elenchus ii, 79, 1828; Berk. 20 , 252; Cooke 15 , 781 as 
N. ochracea\ Massee 14 (xv, 5); N. fuscopurpurea Wakef. in 37 (1918, 232). 
Common on branches. 

— citrino-aurantia (de Lacr.) Desm. Fetch 28 (xxi, 261); B. & Br. 19 , No. 

1492*, 1875; Cooke 14 (ii, 1O4, 1874; iv, 68; vii, 78); Massee 14 (xv, 5). On 
Salix, Batheaston. 

— cocemea (Fers. ex Fr.) Fr, Fetch 28 (xxi, 237*); Cooke 15 , 782, 1871; 46 (ii, 

349); Massee 14 (xv, 5); 65 (xxx, 349); 112 , 162; Flowr. Exs. i. No. 8; Vize 
Exs. 152; Hooker 92 , 7, 1821 as Sphaeria; Berk. 20 , 253; Currey 45 (xxii, 
282*); Baxter Exs. 25 as Cucurbitaria; S. Mon Sowerby in 42 , t. 255, 1800. 
Common on dead branches. 

— Coryli Fuckel. Fetch 28 (xxi, 259, 1938). On branches of deciduous trees and 

shrubs. See next entry. 

— cnicurbitula (Tode ex Fr., p.p.) Sacc. Fetch 28 (xxi, 258) states that most 

British records refer to N. Coryli: Ward 56 (xiv, 138 and 140, 1892); 89 , 225*; 
64 (xvii, 279); 68 (1881, 84); 14 (iv, 16; ix, 118; xv, 4); Berk. l 9 . No. 174, 
1841 as Sphaeria; B. & Br. 19 , No. 609, iHrji; Currey 45 (xxii, 282*). On 
coniferous logs. Fetch records two localities in Scotland. 

— galligena Bres. This is the name accepted by the Flant Fath. Comm, of the 

Brit. Myc. Soc. Literature under Dialonectria. 
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Nectria inventa Pethybridge in 28 (vi, 107, 1919); Fetch 28 (xxi, 257). On 
potatoes and Brassica, Ireland and Norfolk. The perfect state of Acrostalagmus 
cirmabarinus Corda. 

— Magnusiana Rehm. Fetch 28 (xxi, 260, 1938); conidial stage reported by 

Grove 27 (lvi, 286, 1918). On Diairypella. 

— mammoidea Fhill. & Plowr. in 14 (iii, 126*, 1875); Fetch 28 (xxi, 260); 

35 (Sept. 1881); 46 (in, 268); 7 , 212; Flowr. Exs. ii, No. 5. On Vlex^ etc. 

— mammoidea var. Rubi (Ostcrw.) Weese. Fetch 28 (xxi, 260); Pethybridge 

{Rept. Council Royal Dublin Soc. for 1916, p. 63) as N. Rubi; 28 fxn, 20); Mrs 
N. L. Alcock 65 (xxiv, 197, 1925; xxx, 340); 78 (1925, 146); 112 , 163. On 
Rubus. 

— ochroleuca (Schwcin.) Berk. Fetch 28 (xxi, 261, 1938). On Ulmus. 

— pallidula Cooke in 14 (xvii, 3, 1888); Fetch 28 (xxi, 261). On wood. 

— piinicea (Kunze & Schm. ex Fr.) Fr. Fetch 28 (xxi, 257); Cooke 27 (iv, loi, 

186G); 15 , 781; 46 (vi, 33); 14 (xv, 4); 70 (xxi, 399); N. ditissima Tul. in 
114 (III, 72, 1865); Fhill. & Flowr. 14 (viii, 105, 1880); 68 (1881, 85); 14 
(ix, 116; XV, 5); Flowr. 31 (Mar. 8 and Apr. 19*, 1884); 56 (1888, 52); 89 , 
119*; 33 (xxv, 79, comparison with M. galligena, with which it was confuse^; 
5 B, 127*; 23 (ii, V, VI, VII, VIII, XIII, XIV, xv, xxiv); 37 (1911, 338, 341); 61 
(cvi, 581); 56 (xx, XXII, xxiii, xxvii); 103 (iv, 76); 78 (1913, 80; 1914, 94; 
1919, 23; 1920, 82; 1921, 70; 1922, 71). On branches. 

— Rsdfsii Berk. & Br. in 19 , No. 780, 1854; Sacc. ii, 503; Fetch 28 (xxi, 256); 

Cooke 15 , 783; 35 (Sept. 1881); 14 (xv, 5); 5 , 212. On branches. 

— sinopica ^r.) Fr. Fetch 28 (xxi, 258); Cooke 15 , 782; 14 (xv, 4); 'Ful. 114 

(ill, 89); Cooke Exs. ii, No. 477; Flowr. Exs. i. No. 9; Vize Exs. 154; Berk. 19 , 
No. 97, 1838 as Sphaeria; Currey 68A (iii, 270)*. On Hedera. 

[— Sola^ Reinke & Berth. Recorded 23 (xi, 676; xiii, 739) and 5 , 180*, but 
Pethybridge 28 (vi, 105) and Fetch 28 (xxi, 259) know of no reliable 
record.] 

— subquaternata Berk. & Br. in 36 (xiv, 116, 1873); Fetch 27 (lxxiv, 187, 

1936); 28 (xxi, 256); N, Keithii B. & Br. in 19 , No. 1625, 1876; 14 (v, 62, 

1876; VII, 78). On Brassica. 

— umbrina (Berk.) Fr. Berk, 18 , 394; Cooke 15 , 788; Sphaeria Berk, in 20 , 264, 

1836. Fetch 28 (xxi, 301) states that this belongs to the Sphaeriaceae. 
Nectriella Bloxami (Berk. & Br.) Fuckcl in Symb. Myc. Nachtr. iii, 21, 1875; 
Fetch 28 (xxi, 269); Nectria B. & Br. in 19 , No. 781, 1854; Cooke 15 , 787; Tul. 
114 (ill, 95); Dialonectria Cooke in 14 (xii, no); Massee 14 (xv, 7). On 
Helianthus, Twycross. 

— chrysites (Westend.) Sacc. Recorded with doubt by Grove 27 (xxiv, 133, 

1886) on Fraxinus, Warwicks. 

— dacrymycella (Nyl.) Rehm. Fetch 28 (xxi, 269, 1938) found only one speci¬ 

men, that recorded by Bucknall 46 (in, 268*, 1882) as N. arenula on Iris, N. 
dacrymycella was recorded, apparently in error, by Fhill. & Plowr. 14 (xiii, 78) 
andf by Bucknall 46 (iv, 59). 

— fimicola (Berk, & Br.) Fetch in 35 (1937, 281); 28 (xxi, 269); Sphaeria B. & 

Br. in 19 , No. 611, 1851; Cooke 15 , 784 as Nectria; Nectriafibrkola Plowr. apud 
Sacc. in Mich, ii; DialonectriaJibricola Cooke in 14 (xii, 111); 14 (xv, 8). On 
rope, etc. 

— Roberge! (Mont. & Desm.) Weese. Fetch 28 (xxi, 270*); Nectria Peltigerae 

Fhill. & Plowr. in 14 (iv, 123, 1876). On Peltigera. See iteissler 119 , 281. 
[Nectriopsis Maire is the valid name for Hyphonectria (Sacc.) Fetch, q.v., for 
species known to have been transferred.] 

[Neocosmospora vasinfecta £. F. Smith. Russell & Pethybridge 23 (xviii, 
818, 1912), “Wilt fungus of cucumbers and melons”.] 

Neoheimingsia suffulta (Berk. & Curt.) Fetch in 28 (xxi, 268'*', 1938); Nectria 
ornata Massee & Salm. in 33 (xvi, 75*, 1902). On dung, Kew. Von Hohnel 
{Frag. Myk. No. 755) suggested Hyphonectria and Neohenningsia, but did not 
make the combination. 
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Ophionectria cylindrospora (Sollin.) Berl. & Vogl. Fetch 28 (xxi, 284*, 
1938). On Pinus. 

Orcadia Ascophylli Sutherland gen.nov. in 28 (v, 151*, 1914); Sacc. xxiv, 678; 
Fetch 28 (^i, 283*). On Ascophyllum, Orkney. 

— pelvedana Sutherland in 32 (xiv, 183*. 1913); Sacc. xxiv, 678; Fetch 28 

(XXI, 283). On Pelvetia. ' ‘ 

Paranectria affinis (Grev.) Sacc. gen.nov. in Mich, i, 317, 1878; Syil. ii, 552; 
Fetch 27 (lxxv, 228); 28 (xxi, 282*); Sphaeria Grev. in 39 , t. i8b, 1826; 
Mectria Fr. in Tul. 114 (iii, 95); 13 , 362; 14 (viri, 9); Dialonecttia Cooke in 14 
(xii, no); Massce 14 (xv, 8). On Ephebe, Scotland. 

Pleonectria l^rolinensis Sacc. Fetch 27 (lxxiv, 187, 1927); 28 (x.xi, 28b*). 
On Ribe^. Fetch found one specimen doubtfully British. I'he records of 
Nectria Ribis Rabenh. in 14 (viii, lor,; xv, 4), Vizt ICxs. 153 and Flowr. Kxs. 
Ill, No. 11, were found to refer to jV". cinnabmimi; that in 23 (xvii, 301, 1910) 
was admitted to be uncertain. 

— Lamyti (Desm.) Sacc. Recorded by Fhill. & Flowr. 14 (x, 70, 1881) as 

Nectria; Massee 14 (xv, 5). On Berberis. Not included by Fetch. 

Protocrea delic»tula (Tul.) Fetch in 27 (lxxv, 219, 1937); 28 (xxi, 276*); 
B. & Br. 19 , No. 1176, 1866 as Hypocrea; Cooke 15 , 77'). On old conifcious 
wood, Lucknam. Other British records erroneous. 

— farinosa (Berk. & Br.) Fetch gen.nov. in 27 (lxxv, 219, 1937); 28 (xxi, 276); 

Hypocrea B. & Br. in 19 , No. 592, 1851; Sacc. ii, 329; Cooke 15 , 776; Massee 
14 (xv, 3). On old wood and fungi. 

Pseudonecti^ furfurella (Berk. & Br.) Fet< h in 28 (xxi, 249, 1938); Nectna B. 
& Br. in 19 , No, 1331*, 1871; Cooke 14 (i, 15*1). On Brawica, Batheaston. 
The type (and only) specimen now appears to be without peril heda, teste 
Fetch. 

— Rousseliana (Mont.) Wollenw. Fetch 28 (xxi, 249*); Tul. 114 (in, 97, 

1885) as Nectria; Cooke 15 , 788, with vars., see B. & Br. 19 , No. 898, 1859; 
Bucknall 46 (iv, 59); .-^Berk. 19 , No. 182, 1B41 as Sphaena fulva Fr. On leaves 
Buxus. —Wollenwcber in Fus. autogr. del. No. 665, 1930, appears to have been 
the first to make the combination P. Romseliana. 

Rhynchonectria longispora (Phill. & Flowr.) von Hohnel gen.nov. in Fra^m. 
Mykol. No. 32; Fetch 28 (xxi, 277); Plleutheromyces Fhill. & Flowr. in 14 
(xiii, 78, 1885); Sacc. IX, 942; 14 (xv, 7); Eleutherosphaeria Grove gen.nov. in 
27 (XLV, 171, 1907). On Myxomyietes. Fetch found no specimen. See Grove 
27 (1932, 2). 

Sphaeroderma episphaerium (Phill. & Flowr.) Sacc. in Syll. ii, 460; Fetch 28 
(xxi, 254); 27 (lxxiv, 191); Melanospora Phill. & Flowr. in 14 (x, 71*, 1881); 
14 (xv, 9). On Hypomyces. 

— fusisporum Fetch in 35 (1936, 38); 28 (xxi, 254*). On Isaria, Yorks and 

Norfolk. 

— Hulseboschii Oudem. Massee & Salmon 27 (xv, 352*, 1901); Fetch 28 

(xxi, 255, no specimen available). On dung, Surrey. 

[— Sepidtariae Whcldon nom. nud. in 28 (vi, 145, 1919). On Sepultaria.] 
Sphaeros^be aurandaca Tul. Fetch 28 (xxi, 262*); Fhill. & Flowr. 14 (x, 70, 
1881); 14 (xv, 5); Nectria Wollenw. in Fm. autogr. del. t. 789. On 
Ulmus. 

— Ilammea Tul. Fetch 28 (xxi, 262; vii, 115, 1921). On scale insects. 

— flavoviridis Fuckel. Fetch 28 (xxi, 263, 1938); Wollenw. Fus. autogr. del. t. 

1103 as Nectria. On wood. 

[— gracilipes Tul. Recorded by Crossland 7 A, 278, 1904 and 7 , 211. Fetch 35 
(1937, 283) and 27 (lxxv, 226) found these specimens to be Stilbella 
pellucida.] 

Torrubiella aranidda Boud. Fetch 28 (xxi, 285*, 1938); 35 (1938, 274; 1937, 
282). On spiders, Yorks. 

Trailia Ascophylli Sutherland gen.nov. in 28 (v, 149*, 1915); Sacc. xxiv, 690; 
Fetch 28 (xxi, 286*). On Ascophyllum, Orkney. 
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Tiichonectria hirta (Bloxam) Fetch in 35 (1937, 282); 28 (xxi, 2S^*); Nectria 
Bloxam apud Currey in 45 (xxrv, 158*, 1803); B. & Br. 19 , No. iioi, 1865; 
Tul. 114 (ni, 108); Cooke 15 , Lasionectrta Cooke in 14 (xn, 112); Massee 
14 (xv, Calonectria vermispora Massee & Cross!, in 35 (1904, 4*); 7 A, 279; 
7 , 214. On old wood. 

HYPOCREACEAE 

Ghromocrea aureoviridis (Plowr. & Cooke) Fetch in 28 (xxi, 293, 1938); 
Hypocrea Plowr. & Cooke in 14 (viii, 104, 1880); Sacc. n, 525; 14 (xv, 3); 
18 A, 360. On Corylusy Norfolk, 1879. 

— cupiilaris (Fr.) Fetch in 28 (xxi, 293, 1938); Hypocrea dacrymycella Cooke & 

Plowr. in 14 (xii, 100, 1884); Sacc. Addit. I-IV, 207; 14 (xv, 3); H. viscidula 
Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (xni, 79, 1885). On coniferous logs, Brandon, 1881. 

— gelatin€>8a (Tode ex Fr.) Seaver. Fetch 27 (lxxv, 229); 28 (xxi, 292); Cooke 

15 , 774 as Hypocrea; Massee 14 (xv, 3); 37 (1909, 375); Plowr. Exs. i, No. 3; 
Vize Exs. 375; Berk. 20 , 238, 1836 as Sphaeria; H. mortformis Cooke & Massee 
in 14 (xvn, 3. 1888); Sacc. ix, 926; 18 A, 360. On wood. 

[Claviceps Juncd Adams in 48 (xvi, 168*, 1907), a Sphacelia stage only, on Juncusy 
Ireland.] 

C!laviceps nigricans Tul. Cooke 15 , 773, 1871; Massee 14 (xv, 2); Fetch 28 
(xxi, 300). Sclerotium only known in Britain, on Eleocharis. 

— purpurea (Fr.) Tul. Fetch 28 (xxi, 299*); Cooke 15 , 772; 27 (xiii, 15); 14 

(vi, 25); 5 , 223*; 23 (xiv, 558; xviii, 762; XXXV, 301; xxxvi, 139); 35 (July 
1935; i 937 > 25); 56 (xxvii, p. cxcvii); 63 (2, x, M3*); 65 (v, 149; xii, 418; 
XXX, 338); 75 (XXXIV, 235; xxix, 51; xxxiii, 204); 79 (vi, 27; xi, 44); 81 , 214; 
89 , 235*; 97 , 135; 103 (iv, 421); 112 , 167*; Cordyceps Berk, in 31 (1856, 
549, reported as sometimes associated with bunt in wheat); B. & Br. 19 , No. 
828, 1859; 18 , 382; Currey 45 (xxi, t. 45); and many other reports; Cooke 15 , 
772 as Claviceps microcephala 1 ul.; 65 (xii, 430); 81 , 238; B. & Br. 19 , No. 828, 
1859, as Coviheeps microcephala. On grasses. Early references to the sclerotia 
are Baker 66 (xn, 208, reported in 1765) and 45 (xvni, 449 and 475). 
Cordyceps capitata (Holmsk. ex Fr.) Link. Fetch 27 (lxxiii, 223); 28 (xxi, 
296); 14 (xv, 2); 35 (1915, 223*; 1916, 77); 64 (xLvii, 14); Cooke 15 , 771 as 
Torrubia; 14 (viii, 103); Berk, 20 , 233, 1036 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxii, t. 
45). On Elaphomyces. 

— entomorrhiu (Dickson ex Fr.) Link. Fetch 28 (xvn, 173; xxi, 297) finds 

that Dickson’s original collection, Sphaeria Dickson in 44 , 22*, 1785, is the 
only known British collection. On larva of beetle. 

— Foi^uignoni Qu^l. Fetch 28 (xxi, 298 and xvii, 173); Hypocrea myrmeco- 

phila** in 19 , No. 591, 1851; C. Rea 28 (iv, 314) as Cordyceps myrmecophila. On 
flies. 

— gracilis (Greville?) Dur. & Mont. Fetch 28 (xvii, 173; xxi, 297* with note 

that most British records of C. entomorrhiza belong here; see Tul. 114 (in, 15*)); 
F. A. Mason 35 (i9^» 165*); C. Mawlei Westwood in 31 (1891, 553*); 
Massee 33 (ix, 38). On buried larvae of Lepidoptera. There seems to be 
doubt about the identity of Xylaria gracilis Grev. in 39 , t. 86, 1824. 

— militaris (Linn, ex Fr.] Link. Fetch 28 (xxi, 296; xx, 216; xvn, 172); 18 , 

282*; 33 (ix, 30); 65 (xxxi, 521); Ramsboitom, Handbook of the Larger British 
Fungi, p. 192*; Bolton ill, t. 128, 1789 as Sphaeria; Purton 55 , t. 23; Sowerby 
42 , t. 60, 1796; Berk. 20 , 232; Currey 45 (xxn, 262*); Torrubia Till, in 114 
(in, 5, 1865); Cooke 15 , 770*; Plowr. Exs. iii, No. i. On larvae and pupae of 
Lepidoptera. 



rtiiu , jLJuiiuii J.XX, 1. i -^Oy 1/yi as oprujtcria, Quweruy •tx, i. oo, lyyo; ix;rK. 

20 , 233; 19 , No. 92*, 1838; Currey 45 (xxn, 263*“); Torrubia Tul. in 114 (in, 
20); Cooke 15 , 771; Vize Exs. 477; Plowr. Exs. i, No. i. On Elaphomyces. 
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Gordyceps sphecocephala (KJotz. ex Berk.) Berk. & Curt, in 36 (1867, 376, by 
a slip as sphecophila'*); Sacc. ii, 567; Fetch 28 (xxi, 297; xvii, 173); 14 
(xv, 2); Sphaeria Klotz. ex Berk, in 2 l (ii, 206, 1843); Torrubia Tul. in 114 . 
On Hymenoptcra. 

[— sphingiim (Tul.) Sacc. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vi, 126, 1878); Massee 14 (xv, 
2); 33 (ix, 34). “Conidia on moths.”] 

Epicmoe (Pers. ex Fr.) Tul. Fetch 28 (xxi, 294*); Cooke 15 , 773*, 

1871; 89 , 242*; Massee 14 (xv, 2); 5 B, 125*; 5 , 224*; Kathleen Sampson 
28 (xvii, 30*, systemic infection); 112, 166; 79 (iii, 24; v, 29; xi, 44); 80 , 47; 
Vize Exs. 92; Cooke Exs. 186 and ii. No. 233; Hooker 92 , 6, 1821 as Sphaeria; 
Berk. 20 , 285; Currey 45 (xxii, 265); Hypocrea Berk, in 18 , 383; 31 (1856 
517) as Dothidea'y Stromatosphaeria Greville in 39 , t. 204, 1826; Sphaeria spiculi- 
fera Sowerby in 42 , t. 274, 1800. On living stems of grasses. 

Hypocrea argillacea Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (xiii, 79, 1885); Sacc. Addit. I-IV, 
207; Fetch 28 (xxi, 291); 14 (xv, 3); 18A, 360. On wood. 

— citrina (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. Fetch 28 (xxi, 292); Cooke 15 , 775; 14 (xv, 3); 

Greville 39 , t. 215, 1826 as Sphaeria; Berk. 20 , 238; Currey 45 (xxii, t. 46). 
On wood, earth, etc. 

[— lactea (Fr.) Fr. Fetch 27 (lxxv, 218) and 28 (xxi, 292) finds British specimens 
so recorded to be misidentified. Reported 14 (x, 70; xv, 3); 28 (iii, 380); 
18 A, 360.J 

— lutea (Tode ex Fr. as var.) Pctcli in 27 (lxxv, 231, 1937); 28 (xxi, 291). Fetch 

raises Sphaeria gelatinosa var. lutea Tode to specific rank and records specimens 
of Currey 45 (xxii, 265, 1858) and one of Hawley. On leaves. 

— placentula Grove in 27 (xxiii, 133*, 1885); Sacc. Addit. /-/K, 207; Fetch 28 

(xxi, 292). On Warwicks. 

— pulvinata Fuckel. Fetch 28 (xxi, 289); 27 (lxxiii, 189); 28 (iii, 380); Phill. & 

Plowr. 14 (viii, 104, 1880) as H. citrina f. fungtcola; 14 (xv, 3) as H.fungicola. 
On Polyporus betulinus and other species. Sec Weese in Mitt. Bot. Lab. Hochsch. 
Wien, IV, 31, 1927. 

— rufa (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. Fetch 28 (xxi, 290*); Tul. 114 (iii, 30); Berk. 18 , 383; 

Cooke 15 , 774*; 14 (xv, 3); 46 (vi, 194); Berk. 20 , 238, 1836 as Sphaeria; 
C'urrey 45 (xxii, 266*). On wood, etc. 

— Schweinitzii (Fr.) Sacc. Fetch 28 (xxi, 290); 27 (lxiii, 190; lxxv, 217); B. 

& Br. 19, No. 1395*, 1873 as H. lenta; Phill. & Plowr. 14 (iv, 123, 1876) as H. 
contorta; 14 (vii, 77; XV, 3); 18A, 361; Phill. & Plowr. 14 (viii, 104, 1880) as 
H. rigens. On wood. 

— splendens Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (xiii, 79, 1885); Sacc. Addit. I-IV, 20b; 

Fetch 28 (xxi, 290); 14 (xv, 3). On Laurus. 

— strobilina Phill. & Plowr. in 14 (xiii, 79, 1885); Sacc. Addit. I-IV, 206; 

Fetch 28 (xxi, 292); 14 (xv, 3). “On cones of spruce. No specimens 
available.” 

— tremelloides (Schum. ex Fr.) Fr. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (viii, 104, 1880); 18 A, 

359; 14 (xv, 3). On wood. 

Hypocreopsis lichenoides (Tode ex Fr.) Seaver. Fetch 28 (xxi, 288*, 1938); 
Sphaeria riccioidea Bolton in 111, t. 182, 1791; Berk. 19, No. 95, 1838; Hypocrea 
riccioidea Berk, in 18, 363, i860; Cooke 15, 774; 40 (iv, 304); 14 (viii, 9; xv, 
4); 7 , 211; Hypocreopsis riccioidea Karst, in Myc. Fenn. 251, 1873; Crossland 35 
(1908, 371*); B. & Br. 19, No. 1831, 1879 as Hypocrea parmelioides; 13, 358. 
On Saltx. Fries included both Acrospermum lichenoides Tode and S. riccioidea as 
lichens. 

Oomyces carneo-albus (Lib.) Berk. & Br. gen.nov. in 19 , No. 590, 1851; Sacc. 
II, 564; Fetch 28 (xxi, 294*); 27 (lxxv, 217); Cooke 15 , 780*; 14 (xv, 7); 
Tul. 114 (ii, 257). On Aira. 

Ophiocordyceps diavnlata (Schwein.) Fetch in 28 (xviii, 53, 1933); 28 (xxi, 
299*); Massee 33 (ix, 22) as Cordycepy, 28 (xvii, 173); C. pistillariiformis B. & 
Br. in 19 , No. 969*, 1861; Torrubia pistillariiformis Cooke in 15 , 771, 1871; 14 
(vii, 77). On Lecanium. 
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Podostroma alutaceum (Pers. ex Fr.) Atkinson. Fetch 28 (xxi, QSg*"); Berk. 
20 , 235, 1836 as Sphaeria; Gurrey 45 (xxin 264); B. & Br, 19 , No. 827, 1859 
Cordyceps\cQmh.n.?\ \ 18 , 382; Cooke 15 , 775 as Hypocrea; 14 (viir, 104; xv, 
3); 27 (xLiii, 320); Ramsbottom, Handbook of the Larger British Fungi, p. 193*; 
ftowr. Exs. II, No. 3; S. clavata Sowerby in 42 , t. 159, 1798. Amonest conifers. 
Polystigma fulvum (DC. cx Fr.) Chev. Cooke 15 , 804; Massee l 4 (xv, 4); 
Cooke Exs. ii. No. 578; Berk. 20 , 286, 1836 as Dothidea\ 18 , 391; Cooke E:p. 
464; Fetch 28 (xxi, 287) as P. ochraceum. On leaves of Prunus Padus. Fries 
accepted the epithet **Julvum*\ but placed it in Dothidea; Chevallicr in 1826 
seems to have been the first after Fries to use again the genus Polystigma DC^.. 
— rubrum (Fers. ex Fr.) Chev. Fetch 28 (xxi, 286*); Cooke 15 , 803*; Steven¬ 
son 13 , 364; Grove 68 (xxiv, 328); 5 B, 135*; 33 (xxvi, 761, life history); 53 
(lvi, 507); 56 (xxvii, 939); 89 , 127*; 112 , 166; Cooke Exs. 182 and ii. No. 
577; Baxter Exs. 32; Flowr. Exs. ii. No, 15; Hooker 92 , 9, 1821 as Xyloma; 
Furton 55 , 316*, 1821; Grevillc 39 , t. 120, 1824; Dothidea Fr. in Systema; 
Berk. 20 , 286, 1836. On leaves of Prmm ipinosa and P. insititia. 

Selinia pulchra (Wint.) Sacc. Fetch 28 (xxi, 287*); 35 (1937, 283); Phill. & 
Flowr. 14 (iv, 123, 187(1) as Hypocreopsis; Flowr. Exs. ii. No. 100; Hypocrea 
Cooke & Flowr. in 14 (vii, 78); 14 (xv, 4). On dung of sheep. Karsten pro¬ 
posed the genus Selinia, but did not make the combination. 


LOPHIOSTOMATACEAE 

Lophidium compressum (Pers. ex Fr.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xvii, 58); Hawley 35 
(1913, 341); Bucknall 46 (v, 52, 1886) as Lophiostoma; Phill. & Flowr. 14 
(viii, 107, 1880) SLS Lophiostoma angustatum. On Salix, 

Lopldella cristata ([Pers.]) Sacc. Massee 14 (xvii, 57, 1889) 21^ Lophiostoma. On 
branches. 

Lophiosphaera pulveracea (Sacc.) Sacc. Bucknall 46 (v, 48* and 52, 1886) as 
Lophiostoma, Pill, near Bristol. I lost not cited. 

Lophiostoma Arundinis (Fr.) Ces. & de Not. Cooke 15 , 852; 65 (ix, 332*, 
1868); 46 (v, 52); 14 (xvii, 58); Vize Exs. 490; Flowr. Exs, i. No, 60; Berk. 
19 , No. 27, 1837 as Sphaeria', Gurrey 45 (xxii, 330*); Berk. Exs. 87. “On 
reeds and grasses.” 

— Arundinis var. Tritici B. & Br. in 19 , No. 639, 1852. On Triticum, King’s 

Cliffe. 

— balsamianum (Ces. & de Not.) Sacc. & Berl. See L, excipuliforme below. 

— bicuspidatum Cooke in 65 (ix, 328*, 1868); 15 , 848; Bucknall 46 (n, 349); 

14 (xvii, 58); Cooke Exs. 661. On twigs. See Grove 27 (1933, 286) and L, 
simillimum. 

— caulium (Fr.) Ces. & de Not. Cooke 65 (ix, 331*, 1868); 15 , 851; 46 (v, 52); 

35 (June 1894); 7 , 232; 14 (xvu, 58); B. & Br. 19 , No. 982, 1861 as Sphaeria, 
On Epilobium, etc. 

— excipuliforme (Fr.) Ces. & de Not. Cooke 65 (ix, 330, 1868); 15 , 851; 14 

(xv, 58); Berk. 20 , 266, 1836 as Sphaeria, On bark, etc. Also recorded by B. 
& Br. 19 , No. 880*, 1859 Sphaeria, but Berlese 98 (i, 15) refers this record to 
L, balsamianum, 

— fibritectum (Berk.) Ces. & de Not. in Schema, p, 46; Sacc, ii, 696; Cooke 65 

(ix, 329); 15 , 850; 46 (v, Sphaeria Berk, in 21 (1853, 43*); B. & Br. 19 , 
No. 777, 185^ On wood of Larix. 

— insidiosum (Desm.) Ces. & de Not. Grove 27 (lxxi, 285*, 1933), On 

Lavatera, Guernsey. 

— macrostoma (Tode ex Fr.) de Not. Cooke 65 (ix, 327*, 1868); 15 , 848; 13 , 

383; B. & Br. 19 , No. 881, 1859 as Sphaeria', Gurrey 45 (xxii, 321*, 1859). On 
branches. Berlese 98 (i, 15) refers Currey’s record io L. excipuliforme, 

— microstoma Niessl. Listed by Corner 28 (xix, 284, 1935). Wicken Fen, 

Cambs. 
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Lophiostoma quadrinucleatum Karst. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (viii, 107, 1880); 
14 (xvii, 57). On Rhamnus, Norfolk. 

— simlllimum Karst. Cooke 65 (ix, 328, 1868) and 15 , 842 as L, bicuspidatum 

var., teste Berlese 98 (i, 12). On Clemath, Surrey. Grove 27 (1933, 286) 
thought Cooke’s variety to hie L. insidiosum. 

— Ulicis Nits. Masscc 37 (1909, 374). On Ulex, Kew. 

— vagans Fabre. Bucknall 46 (v, 127* and 132,1887). “On stick of mahogany”, 

near Bristol. 

— viridarium Cooke in 65 (ix, 328*, 1868); 15 , 849; 14 (xvii, 57); Sacc. ii, 

691. On Acer, Surrey. Berlese 98 (i, 10*) considers the later Z. Desmazierh 
Sacc. & Speg. a synonym. 

Lophiotrema angustilabrum (Berk. & Br.) Sacc. in Mich, i, 338; Syll. ii, 687; 
Grove 60 (1886, 36) and 27 (xxiv, 133); Sphaeria B. & Br, in 19 , No. 881, 
1859; Lophiostoma Cooke in 65 (ix, 330*, i8()8); 15 , 850; 13 , 384; 46 (iv, 59); 
Plowr. Exs. II, No. 49; Vize Exs. 280; Lophiosphaera Cooke in 14 (xvii, 28); 
Massee 14 (xvii, 57). On branches. Berlese 98 (i, b) thought this a synonym 
of Z,. praemorsim. 

— Gurreyi Sacc. in SylL ix, 1078, 1891, based on the homonym Lophiostoma 

hyslerioides Currey ex Cooke in 14 (xviii, 74, 1890). On woocl, Chislehurst. 

— Hederae (Fuckcl) Sacc. Boyd 28 (iv, 71); Cooke 14 (111, 67, 1874) 2i?> Lophio¬ 

stoma', Lophiosphaera Cooke in 14 (xvii, 25); Massee 14 (xvii, 37). On liedera. 

— nucula (Fr ) Sacc. Berk, 20, 266, 1836 as Sphaeria', Cooke 15, 849 as Lophio¬ 

stoma [wliere he states his reference 65 (ix, 329*, 18G8) was to L. gregarium 
Fuckcl. 'fhe lalttT is apparently not known in Britain]; Bucknall 46 (v, 52); 
Lophiosphaera Cooke in 14 (xvii, 25); Massee 14 (xvii, 57). On bark of 
Qjiercus. 

— praemorsum (Las( h) Sac(', Lophiosphaera Cooke in 14 (xvii, 25); Masscc 14 

(xvii, 57); Sphaeria Jerdoni B. & Br, in 19 , No. 975*, 1861; Lophiostoma Jerdoni 
Cooke in 65 (ix, 331 *, 1868); 15 , 851; 13 , 384; Bcrl. 98 (i, 6). On Rubus, etc. 
See L. angustilabrum and next two. 

— semiliberum (Desm,) Sacc. B, & Br, 19, No, C41, 1852 as Sphaeria', Cooke 65 

(ix, 332, 1868) Lophiostoma', 46 (’vi, 194); 15 , 852; Lophiosphaera Cooke in 
14 (xvii, 25); Massee 14 (xvii, 57). On grasses. Berlese 98 (i, b) thought 
this and the next probably L, piaemotsum. 

— sexnucleatum (C'ooke) Sacc. in Syll. 11, G83; Lophiostoma Cooke in 65 (ix, 

330*, 1868); 15 , 850; Bucknall 46 (v, 132); Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 50; Lophio¬ 
sphaera Cooke in 14 (xvii, 26); Masscc 14 (xvii, 57). On Urtiia, Grove 60 
(i88b, 35*) thought this the same as L. angustilabrum. 

— vagabundum Sacc. Bucknall 46 (v, 48* and 52, i88b) as Lophiostoma. On 

Spiraea near Biistol, 

Schizostoma montelUcum Sacc. Bucknall 46 (v, 127* and 132, 1887) as 
Lophiostoma [comb.n. Near Bristol, host not given. 


DOTHIDEALES 

DOTHIDEACEAE 

The names are as cited by Theissen and Sydow 102 (1915, 147-746). 

Apiospora Montagnei Sacc. I'hciss. & Syd. p. 419; Bucknall 46 (v, 128*" and 
132, 1877) Sphaeria [comb.n,?]. On “Pampas grass”, near Bristol. 
“Dotbidea Genistae Wint.” Massee 37 (1911, 376). On Genista, Kew. Massee 
probably meant “Z 5 . tetraspora^\ 

— tetraspora Berk. & Br. in 19 , No. 899*, 1859; Sacc. ii, 640; Cooke 15 , 807; 

Massee 14 (xv, 36). On stems oi Daphne «.nd Ulex. Sec Anthostoma Plowrightii. 
Dothidella Agrosddis (Fuckel) Sacc. Grove 27 (1922, 176). On Poa and 
Agrostis. Theiss. & Syd. p. 418 exclude this from the Dothideales. 
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Dothidella Pelvetiae Sutherland in 28 (v, 154, 1915); Sacc. xxiv, 545. On 
Pelvetiay Orkney. 

[ — ribesia (Pers. ex Fr.) Theiss. & Syd., p. 309; Hooker 92 , 5, 1821 as Sphania; 
Stromatosphaeria Greville in 51 , 357, 1824; 20 , 285, 1836 as Dothidea; 

Cooke 15 ,807; Massee 14 (xv, 36); Berk. Exs. 91; Vize Exs. 278; Cooke Exs. 
n. No. 488; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 28; 23 (xiv, 68o*) as Plowrightia; Isme Hoggan 
28 (xii, 27*, parasitism); 65 (xxx, 340); 79 (i, 30; v, 30; xi, 51 and 53); 112 , 
169*. On Ribes. The accepted name is Plowrightia ribesia^ q.v.] 

— Trlfolii Bayliss Elliott & Stansheld in 28 (ix, 227*, 1924); 112 , 170; 79 (iv, 

28; V, 28; XI, 44); sterile and pycnidial specimens have been listed as follows: 
Berk. 20 , 257, 1836 as Dothidea; Cooke 15 , 805; 89 , 227*; Baxter Exs. 84; 
Vize Exs. 390; Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 17; Massee 14 (xv, 36) as Phyllachora; 
Theiss. & Syd. p. 576. On Trifolium. See 100 (xxvii, 71) under Cyma- 
dothea. 

Endodothella Jiind (Fr.) Theiss. & Syd. p. 586; Berk. 20 , 256, 1836 as Sphaeria; 
Currey 45 (xxii, 284*); Cooke 15 , 806 as Dothidea ; 46 (ii, 349); Berk. Exs. 35; 
Vize Exs. 487; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 26; Cooke Exs. ii. No. 243; Massee 46 (xv, 

36) as Phyllachora. On Juncus. 

Euryachora betulina (Fr.) Schroet. Theiss. & Syd. p. 365; 35 (1934, 349); 
Greville 39 , t. 200, 1826 as Dothidea; Cooke 15 , 805; B. & Br. ly, No. 1493, 
1875 and No. 1729, 1878; Massee 14 (xv, 36) as Dothidella; 89 , 215*. On 
leaves of Betula. 

Homostegia Pelvedi (Hepp) Lindsay in 53 (xxiv, 450, 1867); Cooke 14 (xiii, 
66^; Sacc. ix, 1049; Theiss. & Syd. p. 607. On Sticta. Keissler 119, 77 refers 
this to Conida fuscopurpurea Vouaux, a Discomycete. 

— PiggotH (Berk. & Br.) Karst, in Myc. Perm, ii, 222, 1873; Theiss. & Syd. p. 603; 

Sacc. II, 649; Massee 14 (xv, 36); Dothidea B. & Br. in 19 , No, 660, 1852; 
Cooke 15 , 8og; Plowr. Exs. ii, No, 19. On Parmelia. See Keissler 119 , 3C)0.— 
Homostegia Fuckel is based on this species, which Fuckel called H. adusta. 
Phyllachora Angelic»ie (Fr.) Fuckel. Massee 14 (xv, 36); Pliill. & Plowr. 14 
(m, 126, 1875) as Dothidea. On Angelica. .See Stigmatea Ostruthii below. 

— Caxids (Fr.) Sacc. Massee 14 (xv, 36); B. & Br. 19 , No. 604, 1851 as 

Sphaeria; Cooke 15 , 806 as Dothidea; Bucknall 46 (iv, 59, spores “apparently 
becoming 3 or 4 septate*’). On Carex. 

— graminis (Pers. ex Fr.) Fuckel. Massee 14 (xv, 36); 112 , 170; Berk. 20 , 257, 

1836 as Sphaeria; Currey 45 (xxii, 285*); Cooke 15 , 806 as Dothidea; Cooke 
Exs. 678 and ii. Nos. 185, 580; Plowr. Exs. i, No. 27; Vize Exs. 93. On 
grasses. This name has been us^ in Britain in a collective sense; Theiss. & 
Syd. p. 436 give a revised and restricted diagnosis. 

— Heracld (Fr.) Fuckel. Massee 14 (xv, 36);^rk. 20 , 287, 1836 as Dothidea; 

Cooke 15 , 805; Vize Exs. 486. On Heracleum. Von Hohnel has transferred 
this species to Carlia; see Raabe 105 (1938, 50). 

[— Pasdracae Rostr. Recorded 37 ( 1918 , 17 ) as conidial.] 

Plowrightia ribesia (Pers. ex Fr.) Sacc. References are listed under Dothidella. 

— virgiiltonim (Fr.) Sacc. Massee 37 (1914, 322*); 5 (2nd Ed. p. 2 Appendix); 

23 (xxi, 1165). On Betula. Theiss. & Syd. 102 (xiv, 451, 191b) make this the 
, type of a new genus Anisogramma of tne Melogrammataceae; see also 102 
(xv, 275; XXXII, ^l). 

Rhopographus filidnus (Fr.) Fuckel. Theiss. & Syd. p. 425; Massee 14 (xv, 

37) ; Grove 27 (1922, 144); Eimhemia Barnett 28 (xvi, 05); Berk. 20 , 255, 
1836 as Sphaeria; Berk. Exs. 33; Cooke 15 , 808 as Dothidea; Cooke, Fern book fir 
everybody p. 20*, 1867; 14 (ii, 164); Cooke Exs. 244; Plowr. Exs. i, No. 30; 
Vize Exs. 489 as Dothidea Pteridis; Cooke Exs. 11, No. 496. Common on 
Pteridium. See Von Hohnel 102 (1917, 321). A. Lorrain Smith in 28 (iii, 115, 
1909) named f. macrospora of R. Pteridis; Rilstone 27 (1935, 103). 

Sdrrhia rimosa (Alb. & Schw. ex Fr.) Fuckel. Theiss. & Syd. p. 414; Massee 14 
(xv,^); Phill. & Plowr. 14 (vin, io6, 1880) as Dothidea; Massee 14 (xv, 37) 
as SJtHepauperata. On Phragmiles. 
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Sdrrhiachora Groveana (Sacc.) Theiss. & Syd. gen.nov. in 102 (xiii, 626); 
Scirrhia Sacc. in Atti R. Istit, Ven. 6 ser. m, 23*, 1085; Sy//. ix, 1040; Grove 27 
(xxui, 133, 1885). On 7 ^/»Aa near Birmingham. 

Septomazzanda e^itypha (Cooke) Theiss. & Syd. gen.nov. in 102 (xiii, 193); 
Dothidea Cooke in 14 (vii, 79, 1879); Phyllachora Sacc. in Syll. ii, 605; 54 (iii, 
753). On Typha, Norfolk. 

Systremma Frangulae (Fuckel) Theiss. & Syd., p. 335; Phill. & Plowr. 14 (viii, 
106, 1880) as Dothidea; 14 (xv, 36). On Rhamnus, Shrewsbury. 

— natans (Tode ex Fr.) Theiss. & Syd. p. 330; Cooke & Plowr. 14 (vii, 79, 1879) 

as Dothidea Sambuci (Pers.) Fr.; 13 , 365; 14 (xv, 36). On Sambucus. 

— Ulml (Duval ex Fr.) Theiss. & Syd. p. 334; (ireville 39 , t. 200, 1826 as 

Dothidea; Berk. 20 , 286; Tul 114 (ii, 71); Cooke 15 , 804; Berk. Exs. 192; 
Cooke Exs. 184 and ii. No. 579; Plowr Exs. i, No. 25; Vize Exs. 277; Massee 
14 (xv, 35) as Phyllachora; Sphaeria ulmaria Sowerby in 42 , t. 374, 1802. 
Common on leaves of Ulmus. 


MYRIANGIACEAE 

Bagnisiella Rhaitmi (Mont, ex Cooke) Berl. & Vogl. in Sacr. Addit. I~JV, 233; 
Dothidea Mont, ex Cooke in 14 (xiii, 66, 1885); Massee 14 (xv, 36). On 
Rhamnus. Bagnisiella is considered to belong to the Myriangiareae; I’lieiss. & 
Syd. 102 (1915, 295) did not see the type of B. Rhamni but from the descrip¬ 
tion thought it belonged to the Dothideaceae, where they placed it, with doubt, 
in their genus Bagnisiopsis. 

Dothiora Aucnipariae (A. L. Smith) Theiss & Syd. in 102 (xm, 659, 1915); 
Curreyella A. L. Smith in 28 (iii, 43, 1908); Sacc. xxii, 441. On Pyrus Aucuparia^ 
Scotland. 

[— pyrcnopliora (Fr^ Fr. Cooke 15, 429; Berk. 19, No. 199, 1841 as Dothidea; 
Berk. Exs. 282. On Pyrus. Berkeley interpreted the Macrophoma state of a 
Diplodia as ascosporous. Berkeley’s fungus appears in Syll. iii, 380 as ""Botryo- 
diplodia pyrenophora (Berk.) Sacc.”] 

[— sphaeroides (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. Cooke 15, 429; Berk. 19, No. 198, 1841 as 
Dothidea; 46 (m, 65); Vize Exs. 106. On Fraxinus. As with the preceding 
entry, Berkeley’s record was based on a mistake. See Grove 1 (ii, 69) as 
Botryodiplodia Fraxini Sacc.] 

[Elsinoe ampelina Shear. On Vitis. British recoids, so far as noted, arc to the 
conidial stage Sphaceloma ampelinum dc Bary (teste Qio\q = Gloeosporium 
ampelophagum (Pass.) Sacc,). The references to Guignardia Bidwellti in Sphaeri* 
aceac-Hyalosporae probably refer to the same conidial state.] 

Elsinoe veneta (Burkh.) Jenkins. Beaumont 79 (xi, 37 and 51, 1934); 93 , 159; 
1 (ii, 225); Harris 77 (1925, 81, 1927) as Plectodiscella, ascus ancl conidial 
stages; 77 (1928-30, n, 134; 1932, 86 ; 1933, 145); 71 (xl, 52); 104 (ix, 73); 
115 , 121 *. On Rubus. 

Myriangium Duriaei Mont. & Berk, in 21 (1845, 73). Pctch 28 (vii, 33, 1921; 
X, 66; XVII, 174) gives numerous British records on insects, especially on 
Chionaspis on Fraxinus. 


MICROTHYRIALES 

POLYSTOMELLAGEAE 

[Diplocarpon Rosae Wolf. Conidia only known in Britain; 23 (xxix, 1153; 

XXXIX, 400); 79 (v, 31; XI, 5^; 56 (1931, 18; 1932, 58); 93 , 199; 112, 113.] 
Stigmatea Aegopodii (Pers. ex Fr.) Oudem. Massee 14 (xv, 38, 1886); Ccx)ke 
15, 805, 1871 as Dothidea Podagrariae; Vize Exs. 94; Plowr. Exs. ii. No. 16. On 
Aegopodium Podagraria. Von Hohnel has tnnsferred this to Carlia, See also 
102 (1910, 46; 1915, 575). 
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Stigmatea conferta (Fr.) Fr. Cooke 15 ,928; 13 ,367; Berk. 19 , No. 177 as Sphaeria, 
On Vacdnium. A doubtful species. 

— Gerald (Fr.} Fr. Cooke 15 , 928; Massee 14 (xv, 38); Cooke Exs. -A65 and ii, 

No. 586; Vize Exs. 200; Greville 51 , 368, 1824 as Xyloma; Berk. iO, 287 as 
Dothidea, On Geranium. 

— Nicholsoni Cooke in 14 (xi, 16, 1882); Sacc. ii, xuii and ix, 660; 14 (xv, 38). 

On Laurusy Ireland. 

— Ostruthii (Fr.) Oudem. Massee 14 (xv, 38); Berk. 19 , No. 102, 1838 as 

Sphaeria; Cooke 27 (iv, 251); Berk. Exs. 330; Cooke 15 , 922 as Sphaerella 
[comb.n.?]; Cooke Exs. 171 and ii. No. 584; Plowr. Exs. iii, No. 93; Vize Exs. 
95. On Angelica. This name and Phyllachora Angelicae perhaps refer to the same 
doubtful species. 

— Pelvedae Sutherland in 32 (xrv, 37*, 1915); Sacc. xxiv, 395. On Pelvetia, 

Scotland. 

— Polygonorum (Fr.) Fr. Cooke 15 , 929, 1871; 7 , 221. On Polygonum. 

— Ranunculi Fr. Cooke 15 , 928, 1871; 46 (ii, 350); 14 (xv, 38); Plowr. Exs. ii, 

No. 97; Berk. 20 , 287 as Dothidea. On Ranunculus. 

— Robertiani (Fr.) Fr. Cooke 15 , 928*; 14 (xv, 38); Vize Exs. 198; Cooke 

Exs. 283 and n. No. 585; Plowr. Exs. i. No. 98; Greville 39 , t. 146, 1825 
Dothidea; Berk. 20 , 288; Baxter Exs. 78; Cryptosphaeria nitida Greville in 51 , 
363, 1824. Geranium Robertianum. 

MICROTHYRIACEAE 

Asterina Veronicae (Lib.) Cooke in 14 (v, 122, 1877); 13 , 356; 70 (xxi, 397); 
Capnodium sphaericum Cooke in 15 , 934, 1871; Bucknall 46 (ii, 218); 7 , 241. On 
leaves of Veronica, This is Dimerosporium Veronicae (Lib.) Arnaud, = i). abjectum 
(Lib.) Fuckel, the type species ot Dimerosporium. 

Microth)^um gramineum Bomm. Rouss. & Sacc. var. major Grove in 27 
(lxxi, 286, 1933). On Ammophila, Kent. 

— iUcinum de Not. Grove 27 (lxviii, 134, 1930). On leaves ol' Quercus, Worcs. 

(Sacc. II, 660 lists this species as Myiocopron.) 

— ndcroscopicum Desm. Cooke 15 , 927’, 1871; 13 , 356; Trail 40 (1889, 63); 

Cooke Exs. 282 and ii. No. 297; Plowr, Exs. iii. No. 88. “On leaves of ever¬ 
greens such as box, oak, etc.’^ 

— Rhodendri Grove in 27 (lxxi, 287, 1933). On Rhododendron^ Wales. 
Myiocopron Heleocharidis Grove in 27 (lxviii, 133, 1930). On Eleocharisy 

Stans. 

MICROPELTACEAE 

Glypeolum juniperinum Grove in 27 (lxviii, 134, 1930). On Juniperusy 
Scotland. 


HYSTERIALES 

A few references are given below to Darker, G. D. (“The Hypodermataccae of 
Conifers,** Contr, Arnold Arboretumy 1932), to Tehon, L. R. (“A monographic rear¬ 
rangement of Lophodermium,** Illinois Biol. Monog. xiii. No. 4, 1935) and to Duby 
(MImoire sur la Tribu des Hysterinles. Geneva, 1861). A few notes on British 
Hysteriaceae will be found also in 28 (viii, 176) and 100 (xxiv, 304). 

Acrospermum compressum 'Lode ex Fr. Greville 39, t. 182, 1826; Berk. 20, 
221; Cooke 15, 430*; 73 (m, 70*); 14 (xv, 9); 46 (iii, 138); Berk. Exs. 270; 
Vize Exs. 107, 345; Purton 55, t. 19 as Clavaria; C. herbarum Sowerby in 42, t. 
253, 1800. On dead herbs. Acrospermum has been placed in various groups of 
fungi. 

— graminum Lib. Berk. 19, No. 164, 1841; Cooke 15, 430; 14 (xv, 9); 7, 369; 
Cooke Exs. ii. No. 480. On dead grasses. 
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Acddium hysterioides Fr. B, & Br. 19 , No. 1092, 1865; Surrey 45 (xxiv, 155); 

Cooke 15 , 766; 46 (v, 131); Massee 8 (iv, 30*). On chips, etc. 
Aulographum maciilare Berk. & Br. in 19 , No. 968*, 1861; Sacc. ii, 730; 
Cooke 15 , 765*; Massee 8 (iv, 32) found no fruit on the type specimen. On 
old herbs. 

— vagum Desm. Cooke 15 , 765, 1871; 14 (11, 165); Massee 8 (iv, 31*); 7 , 242; 

Cooke Exs. 695 and ii, No. 296. On dry leaves of Iledera, etc. 

Dichaena faginea (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. Massee 8 (iv, 45); 7 , 244; Cooke Exs. ii, 
No. 675; Cooke 15 , 932, 1871 as D, ru^osa\ 14 (iii, 45); Cooke Exs. ii, No. 464. 
On Fagtis. Var. corylea Fr. and var. capreae Rohm are recorded by Massee, 0. 

— quercina (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. Massee 8 (iv, 43*, 1895); 5 , 250; 7 , 224; Cooke 15 , 

932, 1871 as D. rugosa; Cooke Exs. 697 and ii. No. 464. On Quercus. 

— strobilina (Fr.) Fr. Cooke 15 , 932, 1871; Massee 8 (iv, 44); 7 , 244; Plowr. 

Exs. I, No. 100; Hooker 92 , 8, 1821 as Sphaeria; Berk. 20 , 271. On “fir 
cones”. 

Farlowiella Garmicbaeliana (Berk.) Sacc. in Syll. ix, iioi; Hysterium Berk, in 
20 , 294, 1836; 18 , 380; Cooke 15 , 760; 14 (xvii, 58); “//. varium'' in 39 , t. 
233, 1826. On smooth bark of Quercus, Appin. 

— repanda (Bloxam ex Duby) Sacc. gen.nov. in Syll. ix, 1100; Hysterium Bloxam 

ex Duby in Mim, Tribu Hyst. p. 27*, 1861; B. & Br. 19 , No. 1181*, 1866; 
Cooke 15 , 758; Bucknall 46 (v, 50); Farlowia Sacc. in Syll. ii, 727; Massee 8 
(iv, 24*). On wood. 

Gloniopsis biformis (Fr.) Sacc. Listed by Ri Is tone 27 (1935, 104) as//yj/rro- 
graphium. On Rhododendron, Cornwall. 

— curvata (Fr.?) Sacc. Massee 8 (iv, 42*); 7 , 244; 71 (xl, i^i); B. & Br. 19 , No. 

587, 1851 as Hysterium', 18 , 380; Cooke 15 , 759; Bucknall 46 (v, 131); Cooke 
Exs. 456 and ii. No. 199; Vi/e Exs. 267, 483. On Rubm, etc. 

— deedpiens de Not. A. Lorrain Smith 28 (in, 282, 1911). On Qiiercus, Wales. 

— Muelleri (Duby) Sacc. Rea & Hawley 71 (xxxi. Part 13, p. 15 and 26, 1912). 

Clare Island, host not given. 

— Vaccinii (Carmichael ex Berk.) Boughey in 28 (xxrr, 239*, 1939); Hysterium 

Carm. ex Berk, in 20 , 2915, 1836), On Vaednium, Appin. 

Glonium amplum (Berk. & Br.) Duby in Mem. Tribu Hyst. p. 37, 1861; Sate, ii, 
737; Massee 8 (iv, 33); Aulographum B. & Br. in 19 , No. 782, 1854; Hystenum 
Cooke in 15 , 760. On Rubus. 

— lineare (Fr.) de Not. Massee 8 (iv, 33); 7 , 2^2; (k)oke Exs. ii, No. 457; 

Greville 39 , t. 167, 1825 Hysterium', Berk. 20 , 294; Cooke 15 , 760. On wood. 
Petrak 102 (1923, 227) made this the type PsiloffIonium. 

— varium (Fr.) Saee. B. & Br. 19 , No. 1180*, i86() as Hysterium'., Cooke 15 , 758. 

On Taxus. Rehrn (Rabenh. h'rypt.-Fl. in, 235) transferred this to Tiyblidiella, 
a Discomyccte. 

Hypoderma brachysporum (Rostr.) Tubeuf. M. Wilson 28 (vn, 81, 1921). On 
leaves of Pinus, Scotland. Darker, p. 25, places this as a synonym of //. 
Desmazierii. 

— commune (Fr.) Duby. Massee 8 (iv, 34); 7 , 242; B, & Br. 19 , No. 588, 1851 

as Hysterium; 18 , 380; Cooke 15 , 7bi; Cooke Exs. 391. On herbaceous 
stems. 

— conigenum (Pers. ex Fr.) Saee.? Massee 8 (iv, 35); 7 , 243; Berk. 20 , 294, 

1836 as Hysterium', 18 , 380; Cooke 15 , 762; 13 , 347. On “fir eoncs”. Most or 
all of these records are doubtful: sec Grove 1 (ii, 146) and von Hohnel, Mitt. 
Bot. Inst. Tech. Hochs. Wien, vi, 118. 

— Desmazierii Duby. A. Lorrain Smith & Rea 28 (ii, 128, 1906); 28 (vi, 152); 

Grove 27 (lvi, 286); Darker p. 25. On needles of Pinus. 

— Hederae ([Martius]) de Not. Massee 8 (rv, 33, 1895); Greville 39 , t. 129, 1825 

as Hysterium; Berk. 20 , 294; Cooke 15 , 761; Bucknall 46 (ir, 217); Vize Exs. 
381. On Hedera. 

— ilidnum de Not. Hysterium Cooke in 15 , *760; Massee 8 (iv, 40) as var. of 

Lophodermium maculare; 1 , 243. On leaves of Qiiercus. 
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Hypoderma Laminariae Sutherland in 28 (v, 153, May 1915) and 32 (xiv, 
I go*, Aug. 1915); Sacc. xxiv, 1123. On Laminaria, Orkney. 

— scdipiniim (DC. ex Fr.) Duby? A. Lorrain Smith & Ramsbottom 28 (v, 424, 

1917). On Scirpus, Scotland. 

— strobicola Tubeuf. M. Wilson 64 (xxxiv, 223, 1920). On needles of Pinus, 

Scotland. Lind, Danish Fungi, and Darker, p. 25, consider this a synonym of H. 
Desmazierii. 

— virgultorum DC. ex Sacc.? Massee 8 (iv, 35); 7 , 243; Greville 39 , t. 24, 1823 

as Hysterium; Cooke 15 , 461; Cooke Exs. 11, No. 400 as var. Rubi; Berk. 20 , 
295, 1836 as Hysterium Rubi Pers. On Rubus. 

Hypodermella sidcigena (Rostrup) Tubeuf. Laing 64 (xuii, 52, 1929); M. 
Wilson 28 (vii, 79, 1921) as Hypoderma pinicola Brunch.; 64 (xxxiv, 222); 
Darker p. 56. On needles of Pinus, Scotland. 

Hysterium angustatum (Alb. & Schw. ex Fr.) Ghev. Hooker 92 , 8, 1821; 
Cooke 15 , 758; Bucknall 46 (m, 68); Massee 8 (iv, 27); Cooke Exs. 579 and 
II, No. 458. On wood. Fries (and Duby) placed this as a variety of H, 
pulicare. Fries was uncertain about //. angustatum Pers. 

— pulicare Pers. ex Fr. Hooker 92 , 8, 1821; Greville 39 , t. 167, 1825; Berk. 20 , 

293; Cooke 15 , 757; Massee 8 (iv, 26*); Cooke Exs. ii. No. 459. On wood. 
See 28 (viii, 176) for the early history of this name. 

Hysterographium elongatum (Wahlenb. ex Fr.) Corda. Massee 8 (iv, 29); 
7 , 245; Berk. 20 , 293, 1836 as Hysterium; Cooke 15 , 759; Bucknall 46 (n, 216). 
On Salix, etc. 

— Fraxini (Pers. ex Fr.) de Not. Massee 8 (iv, 29*); 7 , 245; Hooker 92 , 8, 1821 

as Hysterium; Greville 39 , t. 72, 1824; Berk. 20 , 294; Cooke 15 , 789*; Baxter 
Exs. 33; Cooke Exs. 398 and ii, No. 198; Vize Exs. 258; Sph^ia sulcata 
Bolton in 111 , t. 124, 1789; Sowerby 42 , t. 315, 1801. On Fraxinus. 

— Rousselii (de Not) Sacc. Massee 8 (iv, 28); Cooke 15 , 758, 1871 as Hysterium. 

On wood. 

Lophium elatum Greville in 39 , t. 177, 1825; Sacc. ii, 800; Berk. 20 , 281; Cooke 
15 , 766; 13 , 349; Massee 8 (iv, 37). On wood and bark. 

— mytilinum (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. Greville 39 , t. 177, 1825; Berk. 20 , 280; Cooke 

15 , 766*; 46 (in, 268); Massee 8 (rv, 36). On conifers. 

Lophodermium arundinaceum (Schrad. ex Fr.) Chev. Darker p. 42; Massee 8 
(tv, 38); 7 , 243; Berk. 20 , 295, 1856 as Hysterium; Cooke 15 , 763; Berk. Exs. 
94; Cooke Exs. 294, 459. On “reeds”. 

— caricinum (Rob. in Desm.) Duby. Phill. & Plowr. 14 (xiii, 79, 1885). On 

Carex. Tehon p. 62 transfers it to his new genus Dermascia. 

— cladophilum (Lev.) Rehm. Massee 8 (iv, 39); Grove 27 (1922, 86); Cooke 

15 , 764 as Sporomega. On Vaccinium. See Boughey 28 (xxii, 239) for discussion 
of this species SLnd Hysterium Vaccinii Garm. in Berk., and Grove 1 (ii, 175). 

— culmigenum (Fr.) Karst. Berk. 20 , 296, 1836 as Hysterium; 18 , 380; Cooke 

14 (iv, 68) as H. arundinaceum var. culmigenum; Cooke Exs. 459 and ii. No. 300. 
On grasses. Tehon p. 92 includes it as Lophodermina culmigena (Fr.) von 
Hohnel. 

— gram^eum (Fr.) Ghev. Tehon p. 50; B. & Br. 19 , No. 1494, Hysterium 

arundinaceum var. gramineum; Cooke 14 (iv, 68, 1875); 13 f, 348. On grasses. 

— hysterioides ([Pers.]) Sacc. Trail 40 (1889, 63); Massee 8 (iv, 40); 7 , 243; 

Berk. 20 , 296, 1836, p.p. as Hysterium xylomoides; Cooke 15 , 762; &rk. lies. 
196; PGooke Exs. 460. On leaves of Crataegus, Berberis, etc. Tehon p. 75 
includes it as Lophoaermellina hysterioides (Pers.) von Hohnel. 

— Juniperinum (Fr.) de Not. Massee 8 (iv, 41); Darker p. 66; 15 , 763 as 

Hysterium; Vize Exs. 383; Cooke Exs. 395; Hysterium Juniperi Greville in 39 , t. 
26, 1823; Berk. 20 , 295 as H. pinastri wui. juniperinum. On leaves of Juniperus. 
Tehon p. 96 transfers it to Lophodermina. 

— lineatum A. L. Smith and Ramsb. in 28 (vi, 365, 1920); 48 (xxx, 37). On 

leaves of Pinus, Ireland. Darker p. 27 and Tehon p. 114 consider it to be 
Hypoderma Desmazierii. 
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Lophodermium macrosponim (Hartig) Rehm. Watson 64 (xxxi, 72, 191^; 
Darker p. 84; Lophodermellina Tehon in Monog. p. 76; Campbell & Vines il 
(xxxvn, 358*, 1938). On Pkea Abies, Scotland. 

— maculure ^r.) de Not. Massce 8 (iv, 40); Greville 39 , t. 129, 1825 as 

Hysterium; Clooke 15 , 762; Berk. 20 , 296 as H. foliicola var. maculare\ Berk. Exs. 
95. On leaves of Vaccinivm. Tehon p. 99 transfers it to Lophodermina. 

— melaleucum (Fr.) de Not. Massee 8 (iv, 40); Grove 27 (1922, 86); Greville 

39 , t. 88, 1824 2is Hysterium.', Berk. 20 , 295; Cooke 15 , 762. On leaves of 
Vaccinium, Von Hohnel transferred this to Lophodermina', see Tehon p. 100. 
Massee (8) records also a var. pulchella. 

— Neesii Duby. Bucknall 46 (iii, 267*, 1882) as Hysterium [comb.n.?]. On Ilex 

near Bristol. 

— Ozyeoed (Fr.) Karst. A. Lorrain Smith & Rea 14 (iii, 39, 1908). On 

Vaccinium, Scotland. 

— pinaatri (Schrad. ex Fr.) Chev. Massee 8 (iv, 41); 5 B, 139*; 5 , 249*, Darker 

p. 69; 56 (1919* 3*3); 64 (xvii, 279 and 343; xlix, 159); 65 (xxx, 348); 33 

g XDC, 690*, life history); 89 , 227*; 112 , 155; Hooker 92 , 8, 1821 as Hysterium ; 

reville 39 , t. 60, 1823; BerL 20 , 295; Cooke 15, 763; M. Ward 56 126, 

1892); 23 (vii, 6); Vizc Exs. 382; Cooke Exs. 396 and ii, No. 662. On leaves 
of Pinus, Von Hohnel has transferred this to lophodermellina', see Tehon p. 78. 
— Rhododendri Ces. Roe 35 (1913, 218); Cooke 14 (iii, 66, 1874) as Hysterium 
sphaerioides var. Rhododendri. On leaves of Rhododendron, lehon p. 107 is uncertain 
about this name. 

— typhinum (Fr.) Lambottc. Massee 8 (iv, 38); Tehon p. 59; B. & Br. 19, No. 

589, 1851 as Hysterium', Cooke 15, 764. On Typha. 

MytUi^on decipiens (Karst.) Saec. Bucknall 46 (iv, 200, 1885) asLophium. On 
Pinus near Bristol. 

— gemmigenum Fuckel. Massee 8 (iv, 25, 1895); 7 , 244; Lophium fusisporum 
Cooke in 14 (iv, 114, 1876); 46 (iv, 59); Cooke Exs. 580 and ii. No. 200; 
Mytilidion fusisporum Sacc. in Syll. ii, 764; Cooke Exs. 580 and ii, No. 200 as 
Lophium mytilinum. On coniferous wood. 

— laeviusculum (Karst.) Sacc. Massee 8 (iv, 25*, 1895). On pine wood. Phill. 
& Plowr. record Lophium laeviusculum on “ fir leaves ”, Scotland, in 14 (viii, 103, 

1880), apparently “forma minor _On pine leaves” of Massce. 

Ostreion americanum Duby in Sacc. Recorded by Cooke 14 (xvi, 47, 1887); 
Massee 8 (iv, 28*); 7 , 245. On Pinus, Yorks. We found no specimen in Herb. 
Kew. 


APPENDIX I 

Pyrenomycetes recorded from Forays 

The British Mycological Society has published (previous to 1939) lists of fungi 
reported on the forty autumn forays from 1897 to 1936 inclusive, and on twenty- 
four spring forays, 1909-15 and 1920-36. These lists include a total of 1880 records 
of 301 species and 4 varieties of Pyrenomycetes, listed under 322 s^cific names. 

As no comprehensive work covering the distribution of British l^renomycetes 
has previously appeared, these foray lists furnish the only available information on 
the occurrence in Britain of the more abundant and conspicuous species. The records 
are set out in alphabetical order below. 

In this list the names are given as cited in the foray records, but the name 
accepted in the List of Species, if differinp^, is indicated. The date of the earliest 
foray record is given first. This is followed either by the dates of later records (if few) 
or by their number (if many). Thus “ Valsa amuiens ’08 + 3: S ’12, ’23 ” means that 
the species was first reported in the autumn foray of 1908, then in three subsequent 

14 


MS 
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autumn forays, and in the raring forays of 1912 and IQ23 (spring forays are marked 
“S**; spring and autumn foray records are separated by a semicolon). 


Antennaria ericophila ’09 
Anthostoma melanoUs fo2, ’30, turgidum 
S ’23; *28, ’29, ’30 
Anthostomella appenaiculosa *20^ ’36 
Apiocrea chrysosperma *35 
Apiosporium [Antermaric^ pinophilum *22 
Arachniotus \Gymnoascus\ ruber S *30 
Asterina Veronicae *08 
Aulographum vagum S *24 

Berlesiella nigerrima *30; S ’36 
Bertia moriformis S *09 + 8; *13 + 8 
Bombardia fasciculata *30 
Botryosphaeria Dothidea *16, ’30; S *34 

Calonectria Ploivrightiana [C. ochraceo- 
pallida] S ’28 

Calosphaeria dryina S *30, pusilla [ Wahlen- 
bergii] *27; S *29 

Calospora alnicola S *15 (and S *30 as 
Massarina), platanoiaes S *23, ’30; *27 
Calyculosphaeria iristis S *33 
Capnodium salicinum S *i i, ’32; ’i i, *12 
Ceratostomella cirrhosa ’02, *15, *20, 

lOphiostoma] pilifera S *24, rostrata 
S ’27, ?vestita S *32 

Chaetomium bostrychodes *08, elatum ’05 + 
6; S *10 + 4 

Chaetosphaeria phaeostroma *01+7; S *10, 
*11 

Claviceps purpurea ’12+10 (and as 
microcephala ’05+ 14) 

Cordyceps capitata ’05 + 4, Forquignoni 
’24; S ’32 (and S ’13 as myrmecophila), 
gracilis S ’32, militaris ’05+18; S ’ii, 
ophioglossoides ’00 + 13 
Cryptosphaeria eunomia S’11 + 7; ’11+5 
Cryptospora Betulae ’08, corylina ’24; 

o ’29, suffusa ’08; S ’15, ’29 
Cryptosporella compta ’28 
Ctenomyces serratus ’26, ’34; S ’32, ’33 
(first ’18 as Arthroderma) 

Cucurbitaria Berberidis ’08, ’12, Labumi 
’12, ’27, Spartii ’12 
Curreyella [Dothiora] Aucupariae ’08 

Daldinia concentrica ’01 + 14; S ’09+ 11, 
vemicosa ’27 
Delitschia minuta ’20 

Diaporthe' Arctii S ’28, Aucubae ’25, 
[Cryptodiaporthe] castanea ’28, contro- 
versa ’22, ’29, ’30, crustosa ’20, 
decedens ’29, aecorticans ’20, eres ’28, 
*34> *35; fibrosa *34, inaequalis 

S 30, tnsignis *18, leiphaemia ’21 + 7; 


S ’25 + 5, longirostris [Cryptodiaporthe 
hystrix] S ’15, Niesslii S ’28; ’29, ’30, 
nucleata ’08; S ’30, occulta S *23, 
patria [error for 2 ). impulsa] S ’30, 
pidla S^ii; ’ll, ’22, ’28, ’30, revellens 
’22, [Gnomoni(i\ rostellata ’15, ’24, 
[Cryptodiaporthe] salicella S ’24, scobina 
’30, sorbicola ’22, spina Wryptodiaporthe 
salicella] S ’27, strumetla *22, taleola 
’18 + 3; S’29, Wibbei [Cryptodia¬ 
porthe Aubertii] ’ 12 

Diatrype bullata ’22, S ’28, disciformis 
’o 7 + 20; S ’09 + 12, stigma ’02 + 27; 
S ^09 + 21 

Diatrypellafavacea S ’i i, ’29, *30; ’i i + 3, 
nigro-annulata S’li, *23, ’35; ’ii, 
quercina ’07 + 21; S ’09 + 18, Toed- 
aeana S ’36, verruciformis ’21 + 7; 
S’29 + 3 

Dichaena faginea S’25 + 3; ’28, var. 
corylea ’22, quercina ’05 + 6; S ’09 + 7 

Didymella applanata ’32, Salicis S ’25 

Diaymosphaeria fenestrans S ’35 

Ditopella ditopa S ’30 (and as fusispora 
S’29) 

Dothidea Sambuci [Systremma natans] ’12, 
tetraspora ’08; S ’30 

Dothideua [Euryachora] betulina S ’09 + 3; 
’i I + 6, [Systremma] Ulmi S ’12; ’ 15 + 6 


Endodothella Junci ’08+11; S’io+14. 

Earlier records as Phyllachora 
Epichloe typhina ’01+5; S ’09 + 9 
Erysiphe Cichoracearum ’08+16; S ’ 15 + 3 
(first ’01 as E, Montagnei), Galeopsidis 
’15, ’21; S’27, graminis S’09+11; 
’ll+9, Polygoni ’20+12; S’21, ’25, 
*26 (first *08 as E. Martii and E. 
Umbelliferarumy 7 other records of 
these names), “ii. communis'*, 6 
records 

Eutypa Acharii ’98 + 3; S ’28 + 2, flavo- 
virens S ’24, ’29; ’28, *29, (and as 
fiavovirescens ’17 + 3; S ’25), hydnoidea 
*27; S’30, lata ’08+11; S’09+10, 
scabrosa S ’15, ’30, spinosa ’28; S ’29, 
’ 33 > *34 

Eutypella prunastri S 30, Sorbi ’30, 
stellulata ’22 + 3 (and S ’36 as Valsa) 


Fenestella vestita S ’23 


Gibbera Vaccinii ’27 

Gibberella cyanogena S ’26, pulicaris ’08, 

’>8, ’34 
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Gloniopsis curvata S *12 + 4; ’29, ’34 
Gnomonia cerastis S ’25, [veneta S *26 
(conidiaiy] 

Guignardia punctoidea S ’10; ’10 (and as 
Laestadia S *i i; *11) 

Herpotrichia pinetorum ’20 
Hypocrea yPodostroma] alutacea *13, citrina 
’21, ’26, [Chromocred\ gelatinosa *124-5, 
rtifa *03-1-13; S ’09, ’10, pulvinata ’27, 
’34; ’32, *36 (aod as H, fungi- 

cola, ’08, ’20; S ’124-4), splendens 
’98 

Hypoderma conigenum *08-f-4, Desmazierii 
*05, Rubi \virgultorurn\ ’20 
Hypomyces aurantius ’014-13; S ’ 12 4- 3, 
\Hyphonecirid\ aureonitens S ’22, 
sonectrid] lateritius ’ 17, luteovirem ^Apio- 
area Tulasneana] ’22, ochraceus S ’29, 
rosellus ’05-f 14; S’094-9, torminosus 
[^Byssonectria lateritid] ’05, ’17, ’19 
Hyponectria Buxi ’34 [and as Sphaerella^ 
?•»•] 

Hypospila pmtula S *094-4; ’i i 
Hypoxylon argillaceum ’26, ’34; S ’29, 
coccineum ’054-23; S’094-16, co~ 
haerens S ’33, effusum ’04, fuscum 
*02 4-22; S’094-18, multiforme ’06-f 
19> ’094-14, rubiginomm S’124-5; 

’124-7 ’28 and S’29 as pur- 

pureum), rutilum S ’33, semidmmenum 
S’15 + 3; *224-6, serpens S’144-3; 
’21, ’30, udum ’02, ’17 
Hysterium angustatum S *i i, ’33; ’i i, ’34, 
pulicare ’22 

Hysterographium Fraxini S ’12, ’13, *14; 
’20, ’27, Rousseliif ’02 

Irene calostroma ’36 

Laestadia faginea ’08, ’12, rhodorae 

Lasiosphaeria hirsuta S ’ 11, *33; ’ 11 4- 3. 

See Leptospora for others 
Leptosphaeria acuta ’07-f 5; S’094-19, 
culmicola S ’14, doliolum ’05, ’07, *23; 
S’i2, Rusci S’13, ’21, ’26; ’28, 
Typharum ’ 15, vagabunda S ’ 11; ’ 11, 
’17,’18 

Leptospora ovina S ’09 4- 8; ’ i o -f 11, 

spermoides ’08 4-7, S ’og 4- 6, strigosa 
’ll, ’30; S ’i I [all Lasiosphaeria] 
Lophiotrema praemorsum S ’30 
Lophium mytilinum ’20, ’27 
Lophodermium arundinaceum ’12, clado- 
philum ’08, ’12, ’20, hysterioides ’36, 
juniperinum ’08, ’12, pinastri ’08-f 7; 
S *124-3, Rhododendri ’35 


Massaria [Massarina] ebumea S’14, 
inquinans ^08, pupula S ’30 
Melanconis Alni ’12, ’18, ’27, modonia 
S ’30, 6 tilbostoma ’08-h 17; S ’i i -f 8, 
thelebola S ’15 

Melanomma Aspergrenii S ’ 11; *11, fusci- 
dulum *20, ’35; S *33, pulvis-pyrius 
’044-17; S ’094-9. See also JZ^S^oella 
Melanospora parasitica ’35 
Melogramma spiniferum S ’33 
Microsphaera Alni ’ii, ’24, *28; S’20 
(and as M. quercina ’25), Berberidis 
’12; S’34, Kuonymi ’ii, *25, Grossu- 
lariae ’08 4* 8, Mougeotii ’20 
Mycosphaerella Ascophylli ’13, brassicicola 
*16; S ’26, ’27, carinthiaca ’31, clymenia 
’36, depazeiformis ’31, ’36, Fragariae 
’164-3, hedericola S ’ i o 4- 4; * i o, idaeina 
*36, \Didymellina] Iridis ’14, *25, 
maculijormis S ’124-7; P^^‘ 

grina ’36, Rumicis (p.p. as Venturia) 
’08 4-11; S ’ 11 -f 5 (several p.p. as 
Sphaerella) 

Myriangium Duriaei ’20, ’24 
Mytilidion gemmigenum S ’ 12 

Naumovia abundans ’31, ’33 
Nectria Aquifolii ’98, ’30, ’34; S ’36 (and 
S ’99 as N. inaurata)y cinnabarina 
’oi-h26; S’094-14 (and S’12 as 
N. ochracea), coccinea ’024-15; S ’094- 
9, Coryli S ’30, dacrymycella \Chromo- 
crea cupularis] ’98, [Dialonectria] Des¬ 
mazierii ’34, galligena 8*234-3; ’35, 
mammoidea S ’25, ’30, ’35; ’35, 

[Hyphonectria] muscivora S’13, [Dialo¬ 
nectria] Peziza ’064-5; iS’21, ’34, 
punicea ’34 (and as ditiisima ’01, ’10, 
’17; S’lo, ’22), Ralfii ’98, *35, 
[Dialonectria] sanguinea S ’09, ’25, 

’34; ’14, *22, ’30 (and as M epi- 
sphaeria S ’094-14; ’094-11), sinopica 
’28, ’30, ’35; S’35, [Dialonectria] 
Veuillotiana S ’35 
Niesslia exilis S ’12 
Nummularia Bulliardi ’98, lutea ’35 

Ophiobolus acuminatus ’ii; S’li, ’12, 
Bardanae S ’35, porphyrogonus [rubellus] 

S ’124-3; ’H + 5 

Peroneutypa heteracantha S ’28; *28, ’29, ’34 
Philocopra collapsa S ’30, [Sordaria] curvi- 
colla S ’30 

Phyllachora Angelicae *12, ’15, graminis 
'(>7 4- 20; S ’ 11 4- 9, Heraclei ’ 12, Poda- 
gr'riae [Stigmatea Aegopodii] ’08, ’12, 
’27, [Dothidella] Trifolii ’36 
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Phyllactinia corylea *24 + 6; 8*26, *27 
(*i I + 5 as P. suffulta) 

Pleospora herbarumri i + 5 ; S * 11 + 4 
PlowrighUa ribesia *22; S ’32 
Podosphaera leucotricha *16, *20, *26; 
8*26, ’27, *30, Oxyacanthae *08+15; 
8*15 + 4 (first as P. myrUllina), var. 
tridactyla *11, *12 

Podospora coprophila *13, *20; 8 *21, 
decipiens *04, *08, minuta *05 + 3; 
S ’30 [all cit^ above as Sordaria] 
Poronia punctata *99 

Pseudovalsa landformis *15 + 4; 8 *29, *30, 

’31 


Quatemaria dissepta *28 + 3; 8 *35, quater- 
nata *28, *35; 8 *30 (and as Q.* 
Persoonii *99 + 3; S *09, ’10, *36) 


Rhopographus Jilicinus 8*28+2; *28 + 4 
(as R. Pteridis *05+ 13; 8 *09+ 7) 
Rosellinia aqmla *07 + 5; 8*11+8, Cla- 
variae [Helminthosphaeria Clavariarum] 
*02, *17, ligniaria 8 *30, mammiformis 
S*I2; *20, *30, **mammoidea'* *26, 
pulveracea 8 *12; *i8, velutina *22 

Scinhia rimosa 8 *35 
Sillia ferruginea *00 + 3 
Sordaria caudata ’27, discospora var. major 
\Hypocopra scatigend] *20, [Hypocoprd] 
jimicola *06 + 4.; 8*21, var. canina 
*08, ^ypocopra\ maxima *20 
SphaereUa [H^onectrid\ Buxi *10, ’13; 
8 *10, *13, Elodes *16, Primulae 8 *12, 
Pteridis 8’21, punctiformis 8*12; *20, 
Vaccinii *08, *12, *13 [last four now as 
Mycosphaerelld] 

Sphaerostilbe aurantiaca *29, *35 


Sphaerotheca Humuli ’11 + 14 (P*P* ^ 
Castagnei), pannosa 8*09+10; ^10 + 
19, tomentosa [Euphorbiae] 8 *25; *36 

SphUmulina Taxt *31, *33 

Sporormia ambigua *20, fimetaria 8 *21, 
intermedia *13, *18, *22; 8 *30, minima 
*04, *05, *08, *13 

Stigmatea Ostruthii *15, Robertiani *08 + 
10; 8*14+13 

Tekhosbora obducens *27 (and 8 *28 as 
Strkfceria) 

Tkhothecium erratkum *22, gemmiferum *22 

Trematosbhaeria melina 8 *12 

Trkhospfiaeria barbula *02; 8 *12, minima 
^^iocarpa'\ *30, *35, pilosa *01, *20; 

Uncinula Aceris *08+ 19; 8 *21, *26, *35, 
adunca [Salkis] *01 

Ustulina vulgaris ’01 + 24; S *09+ 16 

Valsa ambiens ’08 + 3; 8 *12, *23, cerato- 
phora 8*12; *15, *24, cincta S’30, 
decortkans *22, diatrypa 8 *36, Fuchlii 
*29, populina 8*12 + 4, salkina 8 *30 

Valsaria tnsitiua *20 

Venturia inaequalis *21+3; 8 *33, pirina 
*18 conidial, *29 

Xylaria bulbosa 8*11; *11, carpophila 
8*09 + 5; *10 + 9, Hypoxylon *01 + 34; 
8*09 + 23, longjipes *30, *35, poly- 
morpha *07+11; 8*13 + 7 var. 
pistillaris *16), Tulasnei *12, *34 

Zignoella eutypoides *18, ostioloidea [Trkho- 
sphaeria myriocarpa] *20, pulvis^a *12, 
*30; 8 *15, *36 (and 8 ’12, *18, *20 as 
<. ovoidea) {Zignoella entries p.p. as 
Melanomma) 


APPENDIX II 

Fungi Exsiccati published in Britain 

During the years 1825-88 many fungi were issued in Britain as Exsiccati. The 
Pyrenomycetes included are cited by number in the List of 8^cies unless references 
are given to publications which rq>ort study of Exsiccati. Thus the Erysiphaceae 
and many species of Hypof^lon, Diaporthe and Hypocreaceae are given without 
reference to British Exsiccati. 

8ome collections of British fungi were sent by Broome for inclusion in Exsiccati 
issued by Rabenhorst, and by Plowright for Thiimen’s Exsiccati. These records are 
included only in part. 
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“Baxter Exs.”—^Baxter, W. Stirpes 
Cryptogamae Oxoniensis, or Dried speci¬ 
mens ^ Cryptogamous Plants collected in 
the vtcin^ of Oxford, By William 
Baxter, Fasc. i, Nos. 1-50. Oxford, 
1825. Fasc. 2, Nos. 51-100. Oxford, 
1820. The two Fascicles include some 
23 Pyrenomycetes. 

“Berk. Exs.”~Berkeley, M. J. British 
Fungi, consisting of dried specimens of the 
species described in Vol. V, pt. II of the 
English Flora, together with such as may 
be discovered indigenous to Britain, By 
the Rev, M, J, Berkeley, M,A, Fasc. i, 
Nos. 1-60, 1836. Fasc. 2, Nos. 61- 
120, 1836. Fasc. 3, Nos. 121-240, 
1837. Fasc. 4, Nos. 241-350, i8i|.3. 
About 70 Pyrenomycetes were in¬ 
cluded in the four Fascicles. 

“Cooke Exs.**—Cooke, M. C. Fungi 
Britannici Exsiccati, Centuries i-vi, 
London 1865-1871. These are quoted 
above as “Cooke Exs.** Series ii. 
Cent, i-vii, 1875-1879. Numbers 
in this Series are indicated in the List 
of Species as “ Cooke Exs. II **. A list 
of the species in Ser. i and the first 
five Centuries of Ser. ii was published 
by Cooke in Grevillea V, 30-45, 65- 
73, 99-101. For Ser. ii, Cent, vi see 


14 (vi, 56-58, 1877) and for Cent, vii 
14 (viii, 21-23, 1879). About 500 of 
the 1300 numbers are Pyrenomycetes. 
We have not listed the 50 or more 
Erysiphaceae included. 

“Plowr. Exs.**—Plowright, G. B. 
Sphaeriacei Britannici, Fasc. I, Nos. 
i-ioo, 1873. List in Grevillea II, 
58-60, 1873. Fasc. II, Nos. i-ioo, 
1875. Fasc. Ill, Nos. I-IOO, 1878. 
These 300 numbers arc of much 
value to the student of Pyrenomycetes. 

“Vize Exs.** Vize, John E. Micro- 
Fungi Britannici, Gent, i. Nos. i-ioo, 
1878. Gent. II, Nos. 101-200, 1879. 
Cent. Ill, Nos. 201-300, 1880. Gent, 
iv. Nos. 301-400, 1882. Cent, v. 
Nos. 401-500, 1884. Cent, vi. Nos. 
501-600, 1888. We have enumerated 
the 150 Pyrenomycetes (exclusive of 
Erysiphaceae) issued by Vize. 

Vize, Fungi Britannici, Gent, i, 1873 and 
Gent. II, 1875. No Pyrenomycetc 
except No. 100, Chaetomium datum, 
and a few Erysiphaceae. 

Phillips, W. Elvellacei Britannici, Cited 
below. No. 43. No Pyrenomycetc. 

[“Bloxam, British Fungi*’. Mentioned 
by Cooke 14 (xv, 102), but evidently 
not effectively published.] 
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Economic Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society, i-ii, 1899-1935. 

Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 1877-1937. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, i-xliii, 1836-1937. 

Scottish Botanical Review. One volume, 1912. 

Journal of the Quekett Microscopical Club, i-vi, 1868-1881; Ser. 11, i-xvi, 1882- 
1933; Ser. Ill, I, 1934 -7. 

Journal of Economic Biology, i-x, 1905-15. 

Journal of Hygiene. 1901-37. 

Forestry, i-xi, 1927-37. 

Reports East Mailing Research Station, 1922-37. 

Long Ashton Station Reports for the years 1903-36, 
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( 79 ) Seale-Hayne Agricidtural College, Reports of the Dept. Plant Pathology, 1924- 
37 - 

1 80 ) Bewley, W. F. (1923, reprinted 1928). Diseases of Glasshouse Plants, 

81 ) Smith, W. G. (1884). Diseases of Field and Garden Crops, 

82 ) Cheshunt Station Reports^ 1914-37. 

83 ) The Garden, i-xci, 1872-1927. [Not thoroughly checked.] 

84 ) Scientific Horticulture^ i-v, 1932-7. (i and n as H.E.A, Tear Book,) 

85 ) Journal of the South-Eastern Agricultural Collegey Wyey Kent. Nos. 1-40, 1895- 

1937- 

(86) Journal of ike Board of Greenkeeping Research. Vols. i-iv, 1929-36. 

( 87 ) Agricultural Progress, 1924-37. 

( 89 ) Cooke, M. C. (1906). Fungoid Pests of Cultivated Plants, (Reprinted from 
Jour. Royal Hort. Soc., 1903-5.) 

( 90 ) Journal of the Textile Institute. [Not examined. References to fungi from this 
Journal were compiled by Thaysen and Bunker, 116 .] 

( 91 ) Berkeley, M. J. (1857). Introduction to Cryptogamic Botany. 

( 92 ) Hooker, W. J. (1821). Flora Scotka. 

( 93 ) Ainsworth, G. C. (1937). The Plant Diseases of Great Britain. 

( 94 ) Quarterly Journal of Forestry, i-xxxi, 1907-37. 

( 95 ) Lightfoot, John (1777, 2nd Ed. 1789). Flora Scotka. [Contains few 
recognizable Pyrenomycetes.] 

( 96 ) Transactions of the Royal Caledonian Hortkultural Socktyy 1921-37. 

( 97 ) Ward, H. Marshall (1889). Diseases of Plants. 

( 98 ) Berlese, a. N. (1890-1905). leones Fungorum. i, pp. 1-28, 1890, pp. 29-50, 
1891, pp. 51-118, 1892, pp. ii 9 - 235 » 1093 * PP- 1-28, 1895, 
pp. 29^8, 1896, pp. 69-112, 1897, PP- 113-216, 1899. HI, pp. 1-52, 
1900, pp. 53-104, 1902, pp. 105-20, 1905. 

( 99 ) Phytopathology, i-xxvii, 1911-37. 

( 100 ) Mycologia. i-xxx, 1^09-38. 

( 101 ) Annals of the Missouri Botanical Garden, i-xxiv, 1914-37. 

( 102 ) Annales Mycologki. i-xxxv, 1Q03-37. [Checked for papers by British 
workers, and for some of tnc continental literature.] 

i l 03 ) Journal of Agricultural Science, i-xxvii, 1905-37. 

104 ) Journal of Pomology and Horticultural Science, i-xv, 1919-37. 

105 ) Hedwigia. i-lxxvi, 1852-1937. [Not carefully examined.] 

106 ) Essex Naturalist, i-xxv, 1887-1937. 

107 ) SwANTON, E. W. (1934). Fungi of the Haslemere Distrkt. 

108 ) Transactions of the Worcestershire Naturalists' Club. [Several references given 
above to fungi recorded 1926-33.] 

( 109 ) Transactions Woolhope Fkld Club. [Not checked.] 

( 110 ) Journal of Agrkultural Research. i-lv, 1913-37. 

(Ill) Bolton, James. An History of Funguses growing about Halifax. Plates 1-92, 
1788,93-138,1789,139-^2,1791. [Our references to Bolton were taken 
mostly from Nos. 7 and 15 of this list. See also Shear 28 (xvii, 302).] 

( 112 ) Brooks, F. T. (1928). Plant Diseases. 

( 113 ) Proceedings of the Coventry Natural History and Sckntific Society. [Cited for 
papers Iw C. G. C. Chesters.] 

( 114 ) Tulasne, L. R. & C. Selecta Fungorum Carpologia. i, 1861, u, 1863, iii, 1865. 

[Grove’s translation has bwn used, the page references have been 
taken from those in brackets which follow the pages of the original, 
but may be one page in error.] 

( 115 ) Mason, F. A. & Grainger, John (1937). A Catalogue of Yorkshire Fungi. 
( 116 ) THaysen, a. C. & Bunker, H. J. (1927). The Microbiology of Cellulosey Hemi- 
cellulosesy Pectin and Gums. 

( 117 ) Bulletin de la Sockti Mycologique de Franccy i-liii, 1885-1937. [Not carefully 
checked.] 

( 119 ) Keissler, K. von (1930). Die Flechtenparasiten. Rabenh. Krypt.-Floray 2 
AuB., Die Flechten, viii. [This work has been consulted for Pyreno¬ 
mycetes recorded on lichens from Britain.] 
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INDEX TO GENERA AND SPECIES 

A numeral in italics refers to a name entered as a synonym or otherwise not accepted. 
The more complete citation of authors is given in the List of Species: here pre-Friesian 
authors m omitted, <»cept for genera, names cited as synonyms, and for the Erysiphaceae. 
A specific epithet is entered but once, under the generic name here accept^. Thus 
Parmeliarum’* is indexed only as Leptosphaeria although it has been placed m five other 
genera. 


abbreviata (Cooke) Sacc., Lepto¬ 
sphaeria, 102 

Abietis Cooke, Apiosporium, 137 
Abietis (FrJ Fr., Valsa, 141 
abnormis (Fr.) Berl. & Vogl., Quatern- 
aria, 141 

abrupta Cooke, Valsa, 141 
abscondita Sacc. & Roum., Pleospora, 
190 

abundans Dobrozr., Naumovia, 193 
Acanthophiobolus Berl., 193 
Acanthostigma de Not., 170 
Acerbia (Sacc.) Berl., 
acerifera (Cooke) Lindau, Guignardia, 

45 

acerma Rehm, Didymosphaeria, 173 
Aceris Fuckel, Diaporthe, 159 
Aceris Phill. & Plowr., Melanconis, 167 
Aceris (DC.) Sacc., Uncinula, 136 
accrvalis (Moug.) Sacc., Gibberclla, 

197 

acervata (Fr.) Fr., Cucurbitaria, i&g 
Acharii Tul., Eutypa, 139 
acorella (Cooke) iforl. & Vogl., Meta- 
sphaeria, 178 

Acrospermum Todc ex Fr., 208 
Actidlum Fr., 209 
Actiniopsis Starb., 195 
Actobii Thaxt., Teratomyces, 132 
acuminatus (Fr.) Duby, Ophiobolus, 

193 

acus (Blox.) Cooke, Diaporthe, 159 
acuta (Fr.) Karst., Leptosphaeria, 182 
Adelopus Theiss., 137 
adunca (Rob.) Niessl, Diaporthe, 159 
ad vena Ges. & de Not., Botryosphaeria, 

Aegopodii (Fr.) Oudem., Stigmatea, 
207 

aeruginosum Mont., Myxotrichum, 133 
Aesculi (Fuckel) Petrak, Cryptodia- 
porthe, 158 

aesculicola (Cooke) Berl. & Vogl., 
Diaporthe, 

afiinis Cooke, Diatrypella, i^g 
afRnis (Grev.) Sacc., Paranectria, 201 
aglaeostoma (B. & Br.) Sacc., Pseudo- 
valsa, 187 


Aglaospora de Not., 181 
agnita (Desm.; Ces. & de Not., Lepto¬ 
sphaeria, 181* 

Agrostidis (Fuckel) Sacc., Dothidella, 
205 

Ailanthi Sacc., Diaporthe, 159 
Ailanthi (Sacc.) Sacc., Eutypella, 140 
Albertini B. & Br., Nectria, ig8 
albidum Ghatak, Microeurotium, 134 
album Dowson, Cladosporium, igy 
Alchemillae A. L. Smith & Ramsb., 
Rosellinia, 154 

Alchemillae (Grev.) Wint., Coleroa, 

'.58. 

Alliariae Auersw., Sphacria, 184 
allicina (Fr.) Vesterg., Mycosphaerella, 
168 

Allii (Rabenh.) Ces. & de Not., 
Pleospora, 190 

alnea Fuckel, Diaporthe, 159 
Alni (Otth) Sacc., Massarina, 178 
Alni Tul., Melanconis, 167 
Alni Wint., Microsphaera, var. ex¬ 
terna, 135 

Alni A. L. Smith, Sphaerulina, 179 
alnicola (Cooke & Massee) Sacc., 
Calospora, 176 

alutaccum (Fr.) Atk., Podostroma, 204 
ambiens (Fr.) Fr., Valsa, 141 
ambigua Nits., Diaporthe, 159 
ambigua Sacc., Lasiosphaeria, 177 
ambigua Niessl, Sporormia, 187 
amblyospora B. & Br., Sphaeria, 186 
americana Speg., Diaporthe, 159 
americanum Duby, Ostreion, 211 
Ammophilae (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc., 
Anthostomella, 148 

amoenum (Nits.) Sacc., Anthostoma, 
147 

ampelina Shear, Elsinoe, sioj 
ampelophagum (Pass.) Sacc., Gloeo- 
sporium, soy 

Amphisphaeria Ces. & de Not., 173 
ampium (B. & Br.) Duby, Glonium, 
209 

Ampullaria A. L. Smith, igg 
amptdlasca (Cooke) Sacc., Cerato- 
stomella, 143 
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amy^dalina Cooke, Valsa, 144 
anarithma (B. & Br.) Sacc., Meta- 
sphaeria, 178 

Ancyrophori Thaxt., Euhaplomyces, 
132 

Angelicae (Berk.) Wehmeyer, Dia- 
porthopsis, 144 

Angelicae (Fr.) Fuckel, Phyllachora, 
206 

anglica (Sacc.) Sacc., Trematosphaeria, 
188 

angulata Fr., Sphaeria, 164 
angustata Fuckel, Goronophora, 137 
angustatum (Fr.) Ghev., Hysterium, 
210 

angustatum (Fr.) Fuckel, Lophio- 
stoma, S04 

angustilabrum (B. & Br.) Sacc., 

Lophiotrema, 205 

Anisogramma Thciss. & Syd., 20G 
Aniacia Fr., 133 
Anixiopsis Hansen, 134 
anomia (Fr.) Petrak, Massaria, idi 
anserina (Ges.) Wint., Sordaria, 155 
anserina (Fr.) Sacc., Valsaria, 175 
Antennaria Link ex Fr., 136 
Anthostoma Nits., 147 
Anthostomella Sacc., 148 
anthostomoidcs Berl., Rosellinia, 154 
Aparines (Fuckel) Sacc., Leptosphacria, 
182 

apiculata (Gurr.) Wint., Rhyncho- 
stoma, 175 
Apiocrea Syd., 195 
Apioporthe von Hohnel, 157 
Apiorhynchostoma Petrak, 775 
Apiospora Sacc., 205 
Apiosporium Kunze cx Fr., 137 
Aponectria Sacc., igg 
Aporhytisma von Hohnel, 143 
apotheciorum Massal., Sphaeria, iy6 
appendiculosa (B. & Br.) Sacc., Antho¬ 
stomella, 148 

applanata (Niessl) Sacc., Didymella, 164 
Aquifolii (Fr.^ Berk., Nectria, 199 
aquila (Fr.) ae Not., Rosellinia, 154 
aquilina (Fr.) Schroet., Mycosphaerella, 
168 

Afaclmiotus Schroet., 133 
arachnoides Massee & Salm., Ghacto- 
mium, 149 

Arachnomyces Massee & Salm., 134 
aranicida Boud., Torrubiella, 201 
Araucariae Cooke, Sphaeria, 173 
Arbuti (Fr.) Sacc., Sphaerella, 170 
arcana Cooke, Sphaerella, 170 
Arctii (Lasch) Nits., Diaporthe, 159 
arcuata Gurr., Sphaeria, 187 


arenaria Mouton, Didymosphaeria, 173 
arenicola Grove, Sordaria, 155 
arenula (B. & Br.) Cooke, Dialonectria, 
196, soo 

argentina !^eg., Phomatospiora, 146 
argillacea Phill. & Plowr., Hypocrea, 
203 

argillaceum Auct., Hypoxylon, 151 
argus (B. & Br.) Fresen., Massaria, 185 
Ariae (DC.) Fuckel, Gnomonia, 166 
Armeriae (Kabenh.) Ges. and de Not., 
Pleospora, 190 
Arthroiaerma Gurrey, 133 
arundinacea (Fr.) Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 
182 

arundinaceum (Fr.) Ghev., Lopho- 
dermium, 210 

Arundinis (Fr.) Ges. & de Not., 
Lophiosloma, 204 
Arundinis Desm., Perisporium, 136 
Ascophylli Cotton, Mycosphaerella, 

Ascophylli Sutherland, Orcadia, 201 
Ascophylli Sutherland, Trailia, 201 
Ascotricha Berk., 148 
Ashwelliana (Gurr.) Sacc., Meta- 
sphaeria, 178 

Asparagi Rabenh., Pleospora, 190 
Aspegrenii Ges. & de Not., Cucurbi- 
taria, 189 

Aspegrenii (Fr.) Fuckel, Melanomma, 

186 

aspera (Fr.) Nits., Diatrypella, 138 
aspera (Nits.) Fuckel, Eutypa, 139 
Asperg^us Mich, cx Fr., 134 
Asteridium Sacc., 137 
Asterina Lev., 208 
asterophorus Tul., Hypomyces, 197 
Astragali (DC.) Trev., Microsphaera, 

135 

ater Cooke, Hypomyces, igg 
aterrima (Fr.) von Hohnel, Eutypa, 

139 

Athetae Thaxt., Monoicomycea, 132 
atomus (Desm.) Oudem., Mycosphae¬ 
rella, 168 

atramentaria (Cooke) Schroet., Coleroa, 
158 

atropurpureum Fr., Hypoxylon, 131 
atrovirens, Sphaeria, var. Rusci Fr., 185 
atrum Link, Ghactomium, 149 
Aubertii (Westend.) Wehmeyer, Grypto- 
diaporthe, 158 

aucta (B. & Br.) Sacc., Pseudovalsa, 

187 

Aucubac Sacc., Diaporthe, 159 
Aucupariae (A. L. Smith) Theiss. & 
Syd., Dothiora, 207 
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Aucupariae (Lasch) Rostrup, Venturia, 
172 

Aulographum Lib., 209 
aurantiaca Plowr. & Wilson, Barya, 

195 

aurantiaca TuL, Sphaerostilbe, 201 
aurantius (Fr.) Tul., Hypomyccs, 197 
aurea A. L. Smith, Ampullaria, igg 
aurea (Fuckel) Sacc., Gryptosporella, 
144 

aurea Cooke, Nectria, igS 
aureola (Wint.^ Sacc., Lasionectria, 198 
aureonitens (Tul.) Fetch, Hypho- 
nectria, 197 

aureoviridis (Plowr. & Cooke) Fetch, 
Chromocrea, 202 

aureus (Eidam) Cohn, Arachniotus, 

133 

australe Mont., Capnodium, 137 
Avcllanae (Fr.) Sacc., Gnornoniella, 
144 

Avenae Ito, Pyrenophora, 192 


bacillatum (Cooke) Sacc., Ophioceras, 
195 

Badhami (Curr.) Cooke & Plowr., 
Diaporthe, 159 
Bagmsiella Speg., 207 
Balani Wint., Epicymatia, 176 
balsamianum (Ges. & de Not.) Sacc. 

& Berl., Lophiostoma, 204 
balsamicola (Peck.) Theiss., Adelopus, 

137 

barbula (B. & Br.) Wint,, Tricho- 
sphacria, 147 

Bardanae (Fuckel) Rehin, Ophiobolus, 

194 

Bardanae Niessl, Pleospora, igo 
Bartlettii Massce & Salm., Magnusia, 

134 

Barya Fuckel, 195 
Baryanus Tul., Hypomyces, igy 
basicola Zopf, Thiclavia, 134 
Baumleri P.Magn., Microsphaera, 135 
Battarrina (Sacc.) Clem. & Shear, 
*95 

Beckhausii Nits., Diaporthe, 160 
Berberidis (Fr.) Grev., Gucurbitaria, 
189 

Berberidis Cooke, Diatiype, 138 
Berberidis (DC.) Lev., Microsphaera, 
*35 

Berkeley ana (Plowr. & Cooke) Fetch, 
Hyphonectria, 197 
Berkeleyi Schroet., Ghaetomium, i^g 
Berkeley! Boud., Peristomialis, igs 
Berkeleyi Sacc., Phomatospora, 146 
Berkeleyi (Tul.) Sacc., Pseudovalsa, 187 


Berkeleyi Desm., Sphaeria, 144 
Berlesiella Sacc., 189 
berolinensis Sacc., Plconcctria, 201 
Berda de Not., 157 
Bctae (Oudem.) Frank, Phoma, lyo 
Bctulae Tul., Cryptospora, 193 
Betulae Schroet., Pseudovalsa, i8y 
betulina (Fr.) Schroet., Euryachora, 
206 

betulina Sow., Sphaeria, i8y 
bicolor Fuckel, Cucurbitai ia, 189 
biconica (Curr.) Sacc., Diaporthe, 167 
bicuspidatum Cooke, Lophiostoma, 
204 

Bidwcllii (Ell.) Viala & Ravaz, Guig- 
nardia, 145 

biformis Thaxt., Dichomyces, 131 
biformis (Fr.) Sacc., Gloniopsis, 209 
biformis (Fr.) Sacc., Lasiosphaeria, 177 
bifrons (Fr.) Sacc., Hypospila, 177 
bipapillata (Tul.) Sacc., Fencstella, 
189 

bipartis Cain, Sporormia, 187 
bisporula (Crouan) Hans., Delitschia, 
*73 

bitorulosa (B. & Br.) Sacc., Diaporthe, 

167 

blepharodes (B. & Br.) Sacc., Diaporthe, 
158 

Bloxami Cooke, Valsa, iby 
Bloxami (B. & Br.) Fuckel, Nectriella, 
200 

bohemica Bubdk & Kab., Rehmiel- 
lopsis, 171 

Bolacotricha Berk. & Br., /jj 
bombaida Batsch, Sphaeria, i4g 
Bombardia Fr., 149 
bombardioidcs Auersw., Sordaria, 155 
borealis Karst., Melanopsamma, 167 
bostrychodcs Zopf, Chactomium, 149 
Botryosphaeria Ccs. & de Not., 143 
botrys Nits., Flypoxylon, 152 
bovilla Cooke, Sphaeria, 149 
Bovilla Sacc., 14^ 

Boydia A. L. Smith, 158 
brachysporum (Robtr.) Tubeuf, Hypo- 
derma, 209 

brachytheca Cooke, Sphaerella, 171 
brachythcle (B. & Br.) Sacc., Melan- 
omma, 186 

Brassicae (Ellis & Sacc.) (^ooke, 
Dialoncctria, 196 
Biassicae Cooke, Diatrype, 138 
Brassicae (Klotz.) Wint., Podospora, 

*54 

Brassicae T. Johnson, Sphaerella, 171 
Bra.sicae (Ghev.) B. & Br., Sphaeria, 

168 
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Brassicae Grove, Sporormia, 187 
brassicicola (Duby) Oudem., Myco- 
sphaerelia, 168 

brevirostris (Fuckel) von Hdhnel, 
Melanospora, 198 
brevis Sow., Sphaeria, 138 
britannicusThaxt., Monoicomyces, 132 
Broomeanus TuL, Hypomyces, 197 
Br€>omella Sacc., 176 
brunneola ^r.) Cooke, Sphaerella, 170 
Bryoniae (Fuckel) Rehm, Didymella, 
165 

bryophila (Rob.) Cooke, Byssonectria, 
W 

bufonia (B. & Br.) Speg., Massariella, 
174 

bulbil (Fr.) B. & Br., Xylaria, 156 
bullata (Fr.) Fr., Diatrype, 138 
Bulliardi TuL, Melogramma, i8y 
Bulliardi TuL, Nummularia, 153 
Buxi (Fuckel) Wint., Gibberella, 197 
Buxi toesm.f Sacc., Hyponectria, 198 
Buxi Fabre, Kosellinia, 154 
byssiseda Tode, Sphaeria, 154 
Byssochlainys Westling, 132 
Byssonectria Karst., 195 

caesia (Curr.) Sacc.,Trichosphaeria, 147 
caesium Nees ex Fr., Gonytrichum, 16S 
caespitosum A. L. Smith, Xylobo- 
tiyum, 775 

Cafii Thaxt., Laboulbenia, 122 
calcaricola (Mudd) Arnold, Ticho- 
thecium, 175 

callicarpa (Curr.) Nits., Caryospora, 
181 

callicarpa Sacc., Trematosphaeria, 188 
callimorpha (Mont.) Sacc., Chaeto- 
sphaeria, 181 

callosa Wint., Rosellinia, 154 
Galonectria de Not., 195 
Calosphaeria TuL, 137 
Galospora Sacc., 176 
calostroma (Desm.) von Hdhnel, Irene, 
136 

calva (Fr.) Stevenson, Lasiosphaeria, 

calv^cens (Fr.) Sacc., Pyrenophora, 
192 

Galyculosphaeria Fitzpatrick, 158 
CSnmarops Karst., 149 
campylostyla Auersw., Gnomonia, 166 
cancellatimri PhilL, Myxotrichum, 133 
candicans Plowr., Hypomyces, igy 
candidus (Eidam) Schroet., Arach- 
niotus, 

canescens (Speg.) BerL, Chaetomastia, 
181 


canescens (Fr.) Karst., Lasiosphaeria, 
177 

camnae (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc., 
Leptosphaeria, 182 
Ganuiaromyces Thaxt., 131 
capillifera (Curr.) Sacc., Hypocopra, 

151 

capitata (Fr.) Link, Cordyceps, 202 
Gapnodinna Mont., 137 
Capreae (pC.) Fuckel, Linospora, igg 
caprina (Fr.) Sacc., Melanospora, 198 
caprinum Bainier, Chaetomium, 149 
Caproni (Cooke) BerL & VogL, 
Valsaria, 175 
Gapronia Sacc., i8p 
Gapronii Sacc., Bovilla, 149 
Capronii Sacc., Sphaerella, 171 
carbonaria (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc., 
Sordaria, 155 

cariceti (B. & Br.) Sacc., Ophiobolus, 

194 

caricicola (Fuckel) Lind, Guignardia, 

caricmum (Rob.) Duby, Lophoder- 
mium, 210 

Caricis (Fr.) Sacc., Phyllachora, 206 
carinthiaca Jaap, Mycosphaerella, 168 
Carlylei Cooke & Massee, Stuartella, 
180 

Carmichaeliana (Berk.) Sacc., Farlo- 
wiella, 209 

carneo-albus (Lib.) B. & Br., Oomyces, 
203 

carpinea (Fr.) Schroet., Guignardia, 

145 

Gari)ini (Fr.) Fuckel, Diaporthe, i6o 
carpinicola Fuckel, Diaporthe, 167 
cai^phila (Fr.) Fr., Xylaria, 156 
Gaiyospora de Not., 181 
Gasnoniae Thaxt., Laboulbenia, 132 
castanea (TuL) Wehmeycr, Crypto- 
diaporthe, 158 

caudata (Curr.) Sacc., Sordaria, 155 
caulicola (Moug.) Sacc., Didymella, 
165 

caulina Cooke, Nectria, 144 
caulium (Fr.) Ges. & de Not., Lophio- 
stoma, 204 

celata (Curr.) Sacc., Didymosphaeria, 

173 

Gephalotheca Fuckel, 134 
ceramblicola, see coramblicola 
Cerasi Fuckel, Diaporthe, 160 
cerastis (Riess) Ges. & de Not., 
Gnomonia, 166 
ceratophora TuL, Valsa, 141 
ceratosperma Tode, Sphaeria, 141 
Gemtosphaeria Niessl, 176 
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'*Cerato0toma Fr.”, 149 
Geratostomella Sacc., 143 
ccrealis Pass., Gibellina, 174 
cerinarium (Mudd) Berl. & Vogl., 
Tichothecium, 175 
Cieiiophora von Hohnel, 174 
CSeiiospora Niessl, iy6 
Geriosporella Berl., 158 
Gesatiella Sacc., 196 
ccrvinus Tul., Hypomyces, ig8 
cetrariicola (Cooke) Sacc., Meta- 
sphaeria, 178 

ceuthocarpa Fr., Sphaeria, igs 
ceuthospora Cooke, Valsa, 142 
ceuthosporoides (Berk.) Sacc., Dia- 
porthe, 160 

Ghaetomastia (Sacc.) Berl., 181 
Chaetomium Kunze ex Fr., 149 
Chaetomium (Fr.) Rabenh., Goleroa, 

158 

Chaetomium (Corda) Ces. & de Not., 
Venturia, 171 

Chaetosphaeria Tul., 181 
Chailletii Nits., Diaporthc, 160 
chartarum Berk., Ascotricha, 149 
chartarum Fr., Chaetomium, 149 
chartarum Fr., Myxotrichum, 133 
chionea (Fr.) Corda, Melanospora, 198 
Ghitonomyces P^ritsch, 131 
chlorinum (Sacc.) Grove, Chaetomium, 

149 

chlorospora (Ces.) Karst., Venturia, 
172 

chlouna (Cooke) Lindau, Mycosphae- 
rella, 168 

chomatosporum Corda, Coniothecium, 

159 

Chondri (Rostr.) Rosenv., Lcpto- 
sphaeria, 182 
Ghromocrea Seaver, 202 
chrysites (Westend.) Sacc., Nectriella, 
200 

chrysosp)erma (Tul.) Syd., Apiocrea, 

195 

chrysostroma (Fr.) Tul., Melanconis, 
167 

Cichoracearum DC, Erysiphe, 135 
ciliaris (Curr.) Sacc., Diaporthe, 160 
cincta (Fr.) Fr., Valsa, 142 
cincta (Curr.) Sacc., Valsaria, 175 
cinerascens Fuckel, Sphaerella, 172 
cingulata (Stonem.) Spauld. & von 
Schrenk, Glomerella, 144 
cinnabarina (Fr.) Fr., Nectria, 199 
cinnabarinus Corda, Acrostalagmus, 200 
circinans (Fuckel) Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 
182 

circumscripta (Fr.) Otth, Diaporthe, 160 


circumvoluta Sow., Sphaeria, 177 
cirrhata Berk., Melanospora, 198 
cirrhosa (Fr.) Sacc., Ceratostomella, 

143 

Citri Berk. & Desm., Capnodium, 13,7 
citrina (Fr.) Fr., Hypocrea, 203 
citrino-aurantia (de Lacr.) Desm., 
Nectria, 199 

citrinus Massee & Salm., Arachniotus, 

. * 33 . 

citrullina Grossenb., Mycosphaerella, 
163 

cladophilum (L6v.) Rehm, Lopho- 
dermium, 210 

clandestina ^Biv.-Bern.) Schroet., Un- 
cinula, 136 

clara (Cooke) Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 182 
Clavariarum (Tul.) Fuckel, Helmintho- 
sphaeria, 151 
Glavlceps Tul., 202 
clavulata (Schw.) Fetch, Ophiocordy- 
ceps, 203 

Clematidis Fuckel, Pleospora, 190 
clivensis (B. & Br.) Sacc., Lepto¬ 
sphaeria, 182 

clivinalis Thaxt., Laboulbenia, 132 
clymenia (Sacc.) Oudem., Mycosphae¬ 
rella, 168 

clypeata (de Not.) Sacc., Anthosto- 
mella, 148 

clypeata Nees, Sphaeria, 181 
clypeata Fuckel, Valsella, 143 
Glypeolum Speg., 208 
Gly^osphaeria Fuckel, 181 
coccinea (Fr.) Fr., Nectria, 199 
“coccincum Bull.”, Hypoxylon, 152 
cochliodcs Palliser, Chaetomium, 149 
coerulcum (Munch) Syd., Ophiostoma, 
146 

cohaerens (Fr.) Fr., Hypoxylon, 152 
Goleroa (Fr.) Rabenh., 158 
collabens (Curr.) Sacc., Zignoella, 180 
collapsa (Romell) Fitzp., Calyculo- 
sphaeria, 158 

collapsa (Griff.) Sacc. & D. Sacc., 
Philocopra, 153 
comata Tode, Sphaeria, 749 
commanipula (B. & Br.) Sacc., Didy- 
mella, 165 

commune (Fr.) Duby, Hypoderma, 209 
complanata (Fr.) Sacc., Metasphaeria, 

•78 

compressum Fr., Acrospermum, 208 
compressum (Fr.) Sacc., Lophidium, 
204 

Gompsomyces Thaxt., 131 
compta (Tul.) Sacc., Cryptosporclla, 

144 
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concamerata (Gurr.) B. & Br., Vaba, 
142 

concentrica (Fr.) Ces. & de Not., 
Daldinia, 150 

conferta (Fr.) Fr., Stigmatea, 208 
confluens (Fr.) Cooke, H^yoxylon, i^s 
conformis (B. & Br.) Sacc., Meta- 
sphaeria, 179 

“conglobata*, Gucurbitaria, 186 
conglomerata (Wallr.) Lindau, Myco- 
sphaerella, 168 
coniformis Fr., Sphaeria, 182 
conigenum (Fr.) Sacc., Hypoderma, 
2oq 

Goniochaeta Sacc., 154 
Coniothyrium (Fuckel) Sacc., Lepto- 
sphaeria, 182 

conjuncta (Fr.) Fuckel, Diaporthe, 160 
conoidea Niessl, Didymosphaeria, 173 
conoidea (deNot.) Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 
182 

conorum (Desm.) Niessl, Diap>orthe, 160 
contorta (Schw.) Berk. & Curl., 
Hypocrea, 203 

controversa (Desm.) Nits., Diaporthe, 
160 

convergens (Fr.) Sacc., Pseudovalsa, 
187 

Gookeana (Auersw.) Feltgen, Guig- 
nardia, 145 

Cookei Pirotta, Leptosphaeria, 182 
Goprolepa Fuckel, 150 
coprophila (Fr.) Ges. & de Not., 
Sordaria, 749, 155 

coprophilus Massce & Salm., Endo- 
myces, 132 

coramblicola (B. & Br.) Sacc., Dia- 
p)orthe, 160 

Gordyceps (Fr.) Link, 202 
Gorni Fuckel, Diaporthe, 160 
Comi Sacc., Didymella, 165 
Gorni (Fr. & Mont.) Sacc., Massaria, 
186 

Gorni Sacc., Physalospora, 146 
cornicola Cooke, Valsa, 142 
corniculata (Ehrh. ?) Berl., Peroneutypa, 
141 

corniclla Cooke, Sphaeria, 
corniformis Fr., Xylaria, 156 
Gorni-sueciae Fr., Sphaeria, 163 
corona Sow., Sphaeria, i6y 
coronata (Fr.) Fr., Valsa, 142 
coronifera Grove, Sordaria, 155 
Goronophora Fuckel, 137 
Gortadeniae Grove, Didymella, 165 
corticis Sow., Sphaeria, 
corticola (Fuckel) Sacc., Metasphaeria, 

179 


corylaria (Wallr.) Fuckel, Sphaerclla, 
170 

corylea ^ers.) Karst., Phyllactinia, 135 
Coryli (Fr.) Sacc., Gnomoniella, 145 
Coryli Fuckel, Nectria, 199 
corylina (Tul.) Fuckel, Gryptospora, 

193 

crassipila Grove, Trichosphaeria, 147 
crastophila Niessl, Didymosphaeria, 173 
Crataegi (Gurr.) Nits., Diaporthe, 160 
Grataegi (Fucfcel) Oudem., Myco- 
sphaerella, 168 
Grataegi Fuckel, Otthia, 174 
crinigera (Cooke) Sacc.,Geratosphaeria, 
176 

crispatum Fuckel, Ghaetomium, 149 
cristata ([Pers.]) Sacc., Lophiella, 204 
cruciferarum (Fr.) Lindau, Myco- 
sphaerella, 168 

cruenta Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 182 
crustaceum Nits., Hypoxylon, 152 
crustosa Sarc. & Roum., Diaporthe, 
160 

cryptica Nits., Diaporthe, 160 
Gryptoderis Auersw., 176 
Gryptodiaporthe Petrak, 158 
Gryptosphaeria Grev., 138 
Gr3rptospora Tul., 193 
Gryptosporella Sacc., 144 
Cryptosporii Gurr., Sphaeria, 795 
Gryptovalsa (Ges. & de Not.) Fuckel, 
138 

Gtenomyces Eidam, 133 
cubiculare (Fr.) Nits., Anthostoma, 147 
Gucurbidothis Petrak, i8g 
Gucurbitaria S. F. Gray ex Grev., 189 
cucurbitula (Fr.) Sacc., Nectria, 199 
Gulleniae B. & Br., Xylaria, 156 
culmicola (Fr.) Karst., Leptosphaeria, 
183 

culmifida (Karst.) Sacc., Metasphaeria, 

179 

culmifraga (Fr.) Ges. & de Not., 
Leptosphaeria, 183 
culmigena Sacc., Didymella, 165 
culmigenum (Fr.) Karst., Lopho- 
dermium, 210 

culmorum Auersw., Leptosphaeria, 184 
culmorum (Cooke) Sacc., Pleospora, 
190 

culta Sacc. & Speg., Diap>orthe, 160 
cumana (Sacc. & Speg.) Sacc., Meta¬ 
sphaeria, 179 

cupularis (Fr.) Fetch, Ghromocrea, 202 
cupularis (Fr.) Karst., Nitschkia, 140 
cupulifera (B. & Br.) Sacc., Chaeto- 
sphaeria, 181 

Curreyi Berk., Arthroderma, 133 
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Gurreyi Sacc., Lophiotrema, 205 
Gurreyi (Tul.) Sacc., Massariella, 174, 
iy8 

Gurreyi Auersw., Sordaria, 154 
Gurreyi Blox., Sphaeria, 

Gurreyi Nits., Valsa, 142 
curvata Sacc., Gloniopsis, 2og 
curvicolla Wint., Sordaria, 155 
curvirostra (Fr.) Sacc., Gnomonia, 166 
curvula de Bary, Sordaria, 155 
cyanogena (Dcsm.) Sacc., Gibberella, 

197 

cyclospora (Gooke) Sacc., Anixia, 133 
Gydoniac Grove, Mycospliaerella, 168 
Gydoniae Arnaud, Physalospora, 147 
cylindrospora (Sollm.) Berl. & Vogl., 
Ophionectria, 201 
Gypri Tul., Valsa, 142 

dacrymycclla Cooke & Plowr., Hypo- 
crea, 202 

dacrymycclla (Nyl.) Rehm, Ncctriella, 
200 

Daldinia Ces. & de Not., 150 
damnosa (Sacc.) Lindau, Melanospora, 

198 

dcalbata (Cooke) Berl., Mctasphaeria, 

decedens (Fr.) Fuckcl, Diaporthc, 160 
decipicns (Fr.) Nits., Anthostoma, 148 
dccipiens CFul.) Reess, Endomyces, 132 
decipicns de Not., Gloniopsis, 209 
decipicns (Karst.) Sacc., Mytilidion, 
211 

decipicns Wint., Sordaria, 156 
decomponcns Sow., Sphaeria, /J9 
decorticans (Lib.) Sacc. & Roum., 
Diaporthe, 160 

decorticans Sow., Sphaeria, 1^8 
decorticans (Fr.) Fr., Valsa, 142 
dccorticatum Berk., Hypoxylon, 752 
dcflcctens Karst., 'Feichospora, 193 
deflexum Berk., Myxotrichum, 133 
delicatula (Tul.) Fetch, Protocrca, 201 
delitescens Bomm. Rouss. & Sacc., 
Diaporthe, 160 
Delitschia Auersw., 173 
denigrans (Gurr.) Sacc., Anthostoma, 
148 

denigratus Thaxt., Gantharomyccs, 131 
denotata (Gooke & Ellis) Sacc., Pleo- 
spora, 190 

densa Bres., Leptosphaeria, 183 
depauperata (Desm.) Fuckel, Scirrhia, 
206 

depazeiformis (Auersw.) Lindau, Myco- 
sphaerella, 168 
depressa Bolt., Sphaeria, 138 


derasa (B. & Br.) Thiim., Lepto¬ 
sphaeria, 183 
Dermasda Tehon, 210 
Desmazicrii (de Not.) Fetch, Dialo- 
nectria, 196 

Desmazicrii Niessl, Diaporthe, 160 
Desmazicrii Duby, Hypoderma, 209 
Desmazicrii (B. & Br.) Sacc., Rosel- 
linia, 154 

destruens (Shear) Shear, Melanospora, 
198 

detonsa Cooke, Rosellinia, 154 
dotrusa (Fr.) Fuckel, Diaporthe, 160 
deusta HofFm., Sphaeria, 136 
devexa (Desm.) Sacc., Gnomoniella, 

145 

Dialonectria Sacc., 196 
Dianthi G. G. Burt, Didymellina, 165 
Dianthi dc Not., Plcospora, 190 
Diaporthe Nits., 159 
Diaporthopsis Fabn*, 144 
diatrypa (Fr.) Fr., Valsa, 142 
Diatrype Fr. p.p., 138 
Diatrypella (Ces. & de Not.) Sacc., 138 
Dichaena Fr., 209 
Dichomyces Thaxt., 131 
Dickiei (B. & Br.) Ces. & de Not., 
Venturia, 172 
Didymella Sacc., 164 
Didymellina von Hohnel, 165 
Didymosphaeria Fuckcl, 173 
digitata (Fr.) Grev., Xylaria, 156 
Dilophia Sacc., 193 
Dimerosporium Fuckcl, 208 
dioica (Fr.) Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 183 
Diplocarpon Wolf, 2oy 
diplospora (Cooke) Rehm, Didymo¬ 
sphaeria, 173 

disciforrnis (Fr.) Fr., Diatrype, 138 
discoidea Cooke & Peck, Diatrypella, 

138 

discors Sacc., Diaporthc, 160 
discospora (Auersw.) Fuckel, Hypo- 
copra, 151 

discospora Massee & Salm., Melano¬ 
spora, 198 

discospora Plowr., Philocopra, 153 
discrepans Sacc., Diaporthe, 160 
discretd (Schw.) 'i^ul., Nummularia, 153 
discutiens (Berk.) Sacc., Diaporthe, 160 
dispersa (Lahm) Wint., Pharcidia, iy6 
dissepta (Fr.) Tul., Quaternaria, 141 
ditissima Tul., Nectria, 200 
ditopa (Fr.) Schroet., Ditopella, 144 
Ditopella de Not., 144 
ditrirha (Fr.) Karst., Venturia, 172 
dociimia (B. & Br.) Sacc., Didymo¬ 
sphaeria, 173 
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dolioloides (Auersw.) Karst., Lepto- 
sphaeria, 183 

doliolum (Fr.) de Not., Leptosphaeria, 
183 

donacina (Fr.) Niessl, Pleospora, 190 
Dothldea Fr., 205 

Dothidea (Fr.) Ges. & de Not., Botryo- 
sphaeria, 143 

Dothidella Speg., 205 
Dothioni Fr., 207 

dryina (Curr.i Nits., Galosphaeria, 137 
dryophilum (Gurr.) Sacc., Anthostoma, 
148 

dubia Thaxt., Laboulbenia, 132 
dubiella (Nyl.) A. L. Smith, I^arcidia, 
171 

Dulcamarae (Fr.) Fr., Gucurbitaria, 189 
Dulcamarae Nits., Diaporthe, 163 
dumetorum Niessl, Leptosphaeria, 183 
duplex (Fr.) Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 183 
Duriaei Mont. & Berlc., Myriangium, 

207 

Dyschirii Thaxt., Misgomyces, 132 


ebumea (TuU Sacc., Massarina, 178 
echinella (Gooke) Thiim., Lepto¬ 
sphaeria, 183 

echmophila (Schw.) Trav., Guig- 
nardia, 145 

echinulatum (Berk.) Gooke, Hetero- 
sporium, 165 

efTusum Nits., Hypoxylon, i w 
elaeostroma Berl. & Vogl., Diaporthe, 
167 

elatum Fr., Ghaetomium, 149 
elatum Grev., Lophium, 210 
elegans Picard, Helodiomyces, 132 
Eleocharidis, see Heleocharidis 
Eleatheromyces Fuckel, igy 
elevata (Berk.) Sacc., Gryptovalsa, 138 
ellipsosperma Sow., Sphaeria, 186 
Elc^es A. L. Smith & Ramsb., Sphaer- 
ella, 171 

elongata (Fr.) Grev., Gucurbitaria, 
t8iy 189 

elongatum Berk. & Desm., Gapnodium, 

137 

elongatum (Fr.) Gorda, Hysterogra- 
phium, 210 

elongatum A. L. Smith, Melogramma, 
187 

Elsinoe Racib., 207 
emperigoma (Auersw.) de Not., Lizonia, 
174 

Empetri (Fr.) Sacc., Didymosphaeria, 

»73 

Empetri (Fr. p.p.) Sacc., Metasphaeria, 

>79 


Enchnoa Fr., 129 

Endiusae (Fuckel) Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 
184 

Endodothella Theiss. & Syd., 206 
Endom^ces Reess, 132 
endopteris Phill. & Plowr., Phomato- 
spora, 146 
Endothla Fr., 144 
Endos^La Fuckel, 150 
enormis Grove, Didymosphaeria, 172 
enteroleuca (Gurr.) Sacc., Diaporthe, 
160 

entomorrhiza (Fr.) Link, Gordyceps, 
202 

epicalamia (Riess) Ges. & de Not., 
Leptosphaeria, 183 

epicarecta (Gooke) Sacc., Lepto¬ 
sphaeria, 183 
EfMchloe Tul., 203 
Epicymada Fuckel, 176 
epicymatia (Wallr.) Wint., Pharcidia, 
176 

epidermidis (Fr.) Fuckel, Didymo¬ 
sphaeria, 173 

raigaea Gooke, Nectria, ig6 
Epilobii “Gooke’*, Diaporthe, 164 
epimyces Fr., Sphaeria, ig8 
ep^lytropa (Mudd) Berl. & Vogl., 
Didymella, 165 

episphaeria (Fr.) Fr., Nectria, ig6 
episphaerium (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc., 
Sphaeroderma, 201 
epistroma Gooke, Sphaerella, 171 
epitypha (Gooke) Theiss. & Syd., 
Septomazzantia, 207 
Epocnnii (B. & Br.) Sacc., Melan- 
omma, 186 

Equiseti A. L. Smith, Pleospora, 190 
equorum Fuckd, Goprolepa, 150 
Eremascus Eidam, 132 
eres Nits., Diaporthe, 161 
eres (B. & Br.) Ges. & de Not., 
Venturia, 172 

ericophila Fr., Antennaria, 136 
Erlosphaeria Sacc., 166 
Erostrotheca Martin & Gharles, 
errabunda (Rob.) Auersw., Gnomonia, 
166 

erraticum Massal., Tichothecium, 175 
erubescens (Rob.) Sacc., Galonectria, 


>95 

Eryngii (Fr.) Oudem., Mycosphaer- 
ella, 169 

Eiysiphe Hedw. f. in DG., 135 

erysiphina (B. & Br.) Gooke, Sphaer¬ 
ella, 171 

erythros^rus (Riess) Wint., Ophio- 
bolus, 194 
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erythrostoma (Fr.) Auersw., Gnomonia, 
166 

eucryptus (B. & Br.) Sacc., Ophio- 
bolus, 194 

Euhaplomyces Thaxt., 132 
eumorpha (Dur. & Mont.) Maire, 
Diaporthe, 161 

cunomia (Fr.) Fuckel, Cryptosphaeria, 
138 

eunomioides (Otth) Nits., Clado- 
sphaeria, 138 

euomphala (Berk. & Curt.) Starb., 
Tympanopsis, 147 
Euonymi Cooke, Gucurbitaria, 189 
Euonymi Fuckel, Pleospora, 190 
Euonymi (DC.) Sacc., Microsphaera, 

135 

Euphorbiae (Cooke) Cooke, Diaporthe, 
161 

Euphorbiae (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc., 
Physalospora, 146 

Euphorbiae (Cast.) Salm., Sphaero- 
iheca, 135 

eurotioides Sacc., Letendraca, ig8 
Eurotium Link ex Fr., 134 
Euryachora Fuckel, 206 
eustegia (Cooke) Sacc., Pleospora, 191 
eustoma (Fr.) Sacc., Lcptosphaeria, 
/<94 

eutypa Fr., Sphaeria, 130 
Eutypa Tul., 139 
Eutypella (Nits.) Sacc., 140 
cutypoidcs Sacc., Zignoella, 180 
Euzodiomyces 'Fhaxt., 132 
exasperans Nits., Diaporthe, 161 
excipuliforme (Fr.) Ces. & de Not., 
Lophiostoma, 204 
cxigua Wint., Diatrypella, 138 
exilis (Fr.) Wint., Niesslia, 171 
exosporioides (Desm.) Wint., Niesslia, 
171 

extensa (Fr.) Sacc., Diaporthe, 161 

Fagi (Auersw.) Lindau, Mycosphaer- 
ella, 169 

faginea (Gurr.) Sacc., Diaporthe, 161 
faginea (Fr.) Fr., Dichaena, 209 
faginea (Cooke & Plowr.) Sacc., 
Laestadia, 146 

fallax (Sacc.) Sacc., Zignoella, 180 
farcta (B. & Br.) Sacc., Ditopella, 144 
farinosa (B. & Br.) Fetch, Protocrea, 
201 

Farlowiella Sacc., 209 
fasciculata Fr., Bombardia, 149 
fasciculata Peyritsch, Laboull^nia, 132 
favacea (Fr.) Ces. & de Not., Dia¬ 
trypella, 138 


felina (Fuckel) Cooke & Plowr., Lasio- 
sphaeria, 177 
Fenestella Tul., 189 
fenestrans (Duby) Wint., Didymo- 
sphaeria, 173 

fenestrata (B. & Br.) Schroct., Fene¬ 
stella, 190 

ferruginea (Fr.) Karst., Sillia, 195 
fertilis Stoppcl, Ercmascus, 132 
Festucae (Lib.) Sacc., Physalospora, 
146 

fibricola Plowi , Nectria, soo 
libritectum (Berk.) Ces. & de Not., 
Lophiostoma, 204 
fibrosa (Fr.) Nits., Diaporthe, 161 
Fieberi Corda, Chactomium, 749 
filicinus (Fr.) Fuckel, Rhopographus, 
206 

filicum Phill., Mollisia, rCg 
filicum (Desm.) Starb., Mycosphacr- 
ella, 169 

filiformis (Fr.) Fr., Xylaria, 156 
fimbriata (Fr.) Sacc., Gnomoniclla, 145 
fimbriata (Rostr.) Fetch, Melanospora, 
198 

fimetaria de Not., Sporormia, 187 
fimcli (Fr.) Sacc., Coprolcpa, 150 
fimicola (Rob.) Sacc., Hypocopra, 151 
fimiseda Ces. & de Not., Sordaria, 15b 
fiacca (Wallr.) Sacc., Gibberella, 197 
flagellata Peyritsch, Laboulbenia, 132 
flammea Tul., Sphaerostilbe, 201 
flavida (Corda) Cooke, Lasionectria, 
198 

flavovirens (Fr.) Tul., Eutypa, 139 
flavovirescens Hofirn., Sphaeria, 7^9 
flavoviridis Fuckel, Sphaerostilbe, 201 
floccosa Fr., Hypocrea, 133 
flueiis Shear & N. E. Stevens, Endothia, 
144 

fluviatilis Phill. & Plowr., Sphaeria, 
184 

foedans {Pr.) Fr., Massaria, 186 
foliicola Fr., Hystcrium, sii 
Footii Berk. & Desm., Capnodium, 777 
Forquignoni Quel., Gordyceps, 202 
Fragariae ( Pul.) Lindau, Mycosphaer- 
ella, 169 

fragiformis Fr., Sphaeria, 132 
Frangulae ([Pers.]) Gotike, Dialrypr, 
164 

Frangulae (Fuckel) Theiss. & Syd., 
Systremma, 207 
fraxinea Wither., Sphaeria, 130 
Fraxini (Fr.) de Not., Hystcrographium, 
210 

fraxliiicola CJurr., Sphaeria, jy8 
Friesii Nits., Melomastia, iy8 


IfS 
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fructigenum Berk., Gloeosporium, 144 
fruticum (Rob. & Desm.) Sacc., 
Ophiobolus, 194 

fucicola Sutherl., Didymosphaeria, 173 
fucicola Sutherl., Lulworthia, 178 
Fuckelii NiessI, Leptosphaeria, 183 
“Fuckelii Nits.”, Nitschkia, 140 
Fuckelii Nits., Valsa, 142 
fulcita (Bucknall) Sacc., Neopeckia, 
174 

fulgcns (Fr.) Karst., Hypomyces, 198 
fuliginea Kocrb., Naetrocymbe, j86 
fuliginosa Sow., Sphaeria, ijg 
fulva Olliver & G. Smith, Bysso- 
chlamys, 132 
fulva Fr., Sphaeria, 201 
fulvcscens (Cooke) Cooke, Eurotium, 

134 

fulvum (Fr.) Chev., Polystigma, 204 
fun^icola Karst., Hypocrea, 203 
funicola Cooke, Chaetomium, 150 
funicola (B. & Br.) Fetch, Nectriella, 
200 

funiculatum Preuss, Perisporium, 136 
furcatus Thaxt., Rhachomyces, 132 
furciferus Thaxt., Dichomyccs, 131 
furfuracea (Fr.) Sacc., Diaporthe, 161 
furfurella (B. & Br.) Fetch, Pseudo- 
nectria, 201 

fusca Bucknall, Pseudovalsa, 187 
fuscella (B. & Br.) Ccs. & de Not., 
Leptosphaeria, 183 

fuscidula (Cooke) Berl. & Vogl., 
Diaporthe, 161 

fuscidulum Sacc., Melanomma, 186 
fuscopurpurea Wakef., Neclria, igg 
fuscum (Fr.) Fr., Hypoxylon, 152 
fusispora (dc Not.) Cooke, Physalo- 
spora, 144 

fusisporum Fr., Mclogramma, i8y 
fusisporum (Cooke) Sacc., Mytilidion, 
211 

fusisporum Fetch, Sphaeroderma, 201 
futilis (B. & Br.) Rehm, Didymo- 
sphacria, 174 

Galeopsidis DC., Erysiphe, 135 
Galiorum Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 183 
galligena Bres., Nectria, 199 
Garryae Grove, Diaporthe, 161 
gastrmoides (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc., 
Anthostoma, 148 

^trinum (Fr.) Sacc., Anthostoma, 148 
Mlasinospora Dowding, 151 
gelatinosa (Fr.) Seaver, Chromocrea, 
202 

gelidarium (Mudd) Berl. & Vogl., 
Tichothecium. i7ci 


gemmiferum (Tayl.) Koerb., Ticho¬ 
thecium, 175 

gemmigenum Fuckel, Mytilidion, 211 
“Genistae Wint., Dothidea”, 205 
Geranii (Fr.) Fr., Stigmatea, 208 
germanica Nits., Valsa, 142 
^bbera Fr., 166 
Gibberella Sacc., 197 
Gibberidea Fuckel, igj 
GibelUna Pass., 174 
Gibsonia Massee, /p7 
gigantea Massee & Crossl., Mclano- 
spora, igg 

gigas Phill. & Plowr., Nummularia, 

153 

gigaspora Desm., Sphaeria, j86 
glabrum B. & Br., Chaetomium, 133y 
150 

glaucopunctata Grcv., Cryptosphaeria, 
183 

glaucus Link, Aspergillus, 134 
glis Berk. & Curr., Sphaeria, 133 
globosa Massee & Salm., Sordaria, 156 
globosum Fr., Chaetomium, 150 
glocospora (Berk. & Curr.) Sacc., 
Leptosphaeria, 183 
glomerata Cooke, Venturia, 172 
Glomerella von Schrenk & Spaulding, 
144 

Gloniopsis de Not., 209 
Glonium Miihlenb. ex Fr., 209 
glyptica (Berk. & Curr.) Sacc., Dia¬ 
porthe, 161 

gnomon Tode, Sphaeria, 143 
Gnomonia Ces. & de Not., 166 
GnomonieUa Sacc., 144 
Gkxlini Desm., Sphaeria, 182 
gracile Sacc., Heterosporium, 166 
gracilipes 'Ful., Sphaerostilbe, 201 
gracilis (Grev.) Dur. & Mont., Cordy- 
cejM, 202 

graminea Ito & Kurib., Pyrenophora, 
192 

gramineum (Fr.) Chev., Lophoder- 
mium, 210 

gramineum Bomm. Rouss. & Sacc., 
Microthyrium, 208 

graminicola (B. & Br.?) Wollenw., 
Calonectria, 195 

graminicola (B. & Br.) Cooke, Dialo- 
nectria, 196 

graminis (Fuckel) Sacc., Dilophia, 193 
graminis DC., Erysiphe, 135 
graminis (Fuckel) Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 
183 

graminis Sacc., C^hiobolus, 194 
graminis (Fr.) Fuckel, Phyllachora, 
206 
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graminum Lib., Acrospermum, 208 
Graphis Fuckel, Gnomonia, 166 
grcgaria (Lib.) Fuckcl, Coronophora, 

137 . 

gregaria Sacc., Physalospora, 146, 147 
Griphosphaeria von Hohnel, lyg 
grisea B. &. Br., Bolacotricha, 133 
grispum Cooke, Chactomium, 150 
Grossulariae (Wallr.) Lev., Micro- 
sphaera, 135 

Groveana (Sacc.) Theiss. & Syd., 
Scirrhiachora, 207 
Guignardia Viala & Rav., 145 
Gymnoascus Baran., 133 
Gymnocladi Bagnis, Pleospora, 191 
Gyrinidarum Thaxt., Laboulbenia, 132 
gyrosa (Schw.) Fuckel, Endothia, 144 

haematites (Rob.) NiessI, Leptosphaeria, 
183 

lialirnus Diehl & Mounce, Ophiobolus, 

194 

hapalocystis (B. & Br.) Sacc., Pseudo- 
valsa, 187 

Haplomyces Thaxt., 132 
Hedcrae Wehmeyer, Diaporthe, 161 
Hedcrae dc Not., Hypoderma, 209 
Hedcrae (Fuckel) Sacc., Lophiotrcnia, 
205 

Hedcrae (Fr.) Sacc., Metasphaeria, 179 
hedcricola (Dcsin.) Liridau, Myco- 
sphaerclla, 169 

Helenac Currey, Sphaeria, 182 
Heleocharidis Grove, Myiocopron, 208 
helicicola (Desm.) Sacc., Metasphaeria, 

179 

helicoma (Phill. & Plowr.) C 40 okc & 
Plowr., Lasiosphacria, 177 
hclicosporus (B. & Br.) Sacc., Ophio¬ 
bolus, 194 

helminthicola (B. & Br.) Wcc.5e, 

Letendraea, 198 

Helminthosphaeria Fuckcl, 151 
helminthosporus (Rchrn) Bcrl., Acantho- 
phiobolus, 193 
Helodiomyces Picard, 132 
Helvellac (Cooke) Sacc., Melanospora, 
198 

hemitapha (B. & Br.) Sacc., Kalmusia, 
181 

hepaticola Watson, Pleospora, 191 
Heraclei (Fr.) Fuckcl, Phyllachora, 206 
herbariorum Fr., Eurotium, 134 
herbarum (Pers.) Link ex Fr., Clado- 
sporium, /70 

heroarum Sow., Clavaria, 208 
herbarum (Fr.) Rabenh., Pleospora, 

191 


herbicola A. L. Smith, Gnomonia, 166 
Hercospora Tul., 167 
Herpotrichia Fuckel, 176 
herpotrichus (Fr.) Sacc., Ophiobolus, 


194 

heteracantha (Sacc.) Bcrl., Pcroncu- 
lypa, 140 

heterospora (dc Not.) Nies.sl, Lepto- 
sphacria, 183 

Hieracii Cooke & Masscc, Sphaerella, 
171 

Hillia Cooke, 133 

llippocastani ^Cooke) Bcrl. & Vogl., 
Diaporthe, 138 

Hippophaes Bomm. Rouss. & Sacc., 
Diaporthe, 161 

hippotrichoidcs Fr., Thamnomyccs, 156 
hirsuta (Fr.) Ces. & dc Not., Lasio- 
sphaeria, 177 

hirta Hansen, Sordaria, 156 
hirta (Blox.) Fetch, Trichonectria, 202 
hispida (Fr.) Fuckel, Lasiosphacria, 177 
Hofifmanni Tul., Stictosphaeria, /7<9 
HofTmanni Nits., Valsa, 142 
holosehista (B. & Br.) Sacc., Pleomas- 
.saria, 190 

homalea (Fr.) Sacc., Cucurbitaria, 1B9 
Homalotac rhaxt., Monoicornyccs, 132 
Homostegia Fuckcl, 206 
horrida Nits., Valsa, 142 
Howeianum Peck, Hypoxylon, 152 
hranicensis (Petrak) Wehmeyer,CJrypto- 
diaporthe, 158 

Hulscboschii Oudem., Sphaeroderma, 
201 

humana Fuckcl, Hypocopra, 151 
Humuli (DC.) Burr., Sphacrothcca, 


hyalospora (Ell. & Everh.) Bcrl., Pleo- 
sphacrulina, 190 

hybridus Thaxt., Dichomyccs, 132 
hydnoidea (Fr.) von Hohnel, Eutypa, 


hydrophila Karst., Pleospora, rgi 
Ilyperici (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc., 
Clypeosphaeria, 181 
hyperopta (Nits.) Wehmeyer, Melan- 
conis, 167 

hyphenis (Cooke) Sacc., Didymella, 
165 

Hyphonectria (Sacc.) Fetch, 197 
Hypocopra Fuckel, 15 1 
Hypocrea Fr., 203 
Hypocreopsis Karst., 203 
Hypoderma DC. ex de Not., 209 
Hypodermella Tubeuf, 210 
hypodermia (Fr.) Sacc., Cryptosporclla, 
141, 144 
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Hypomyces (Fr.) Tul., 197 
Hyponectria (Sacc.) Fetch, 198 
hyporrhodia Sacc., Didymella, 165 
Hypospila Fr., 177 
hypotephra (B. & Br.) Sacc., Kalmusia, 
181 

Hypoxylon Bull, ex Fr., 151 
Hypoxylon (Fr.) Grev., Xylaria, 157 
hysterioides Fr., Actidium, 209 
hysterioidcs ([Pcrs.]) Sacc., Lopho- 
dcrmium, 210 

hysterioides Cooke, Lophiostoma, 205 
hysterioides (Cooke) Sacc., Zignoella, 
180 

Hysterium Todc ex Fr., 210 
Hysterographium Corda, 210 
hystrix (Fr.) Petrak, Cryptodiaporthe, 
140, 158 

idaeina (Haszl.) Ramsb., Mycosphacr- 
ella, 169 

Idiomyces 'Fhaxt., 132 
ilicifolia (Cooke) Wint., Niesslia, 171 
ilicina Cooke, Diaporthe, 161 
ilicinum de Not., Hypoderma, 209 
ilicinum de Not., Microthyrium, 208 
Ilicis (Schleich.) Sacc., Physalospora, 
146 

immersa Sow., Sphaeria, 13^ 
immersus Trail, Ophiobolus, 194 
immunda (Fuckel) Sacc., Hypospila, 
*77 

imp>ortata Nits., Diajxjrthe, 161 
impulsa (Cooke & Peck) Sacc., Dia¬ 
porthe, 161 

inaequalis ^urr.) Nits., Diaporthe, 161 
inaequalis Thaxt., Dichomyces, 132 
inaequalis Grove, Eriosphaeria, 166 
inaequalis (Cooke) Wint., Venturia, 172 
inaurata B. & Br., Nectria, 799 
incarcerata (B. & Br.) Nits., Diaporthe, 
161 

inclinata (Desm.) Auersw., Gnomonia, 
166 

inclusa (B. & Br.) Clem. & Shear, 
Battarina, 195 

inc^tans Nits., Diaporthe, 161 
indicum Corda, Chaetomium, 150 
infectoria Fuckel, Pleospora, 191 
infernalis (Kunze ex Fr.) Fuckel, 
Enchnoa, 139 

Innesii (Curr.) Sacc., Calospora, 176 
innumera' (B. & Br.) TuL, Chaeto- 
sphaeria, 181 

innumerella (Karst.) Starb., Myco- 
sphaerella, 169 

inquilina (Fr.) Nits., Diaporthe, i6i 
inquinans (Fr.) Fr., Massaria, 186 


insculpta (FrJ Sacc., Vialaea, 172 
insidiosum (Desm.) Ces. & de Not., 
Lophiostoma, 204 
insignc Wint., Eurotium, 134 
insignis Mouton, Delitschia, 173 
insig:nis Fuckel, Diaporthe, 161^ 
insitiva Ces. & de Not., Valsaria, 175 
Integra Cooke, Venturia, 172 
intermedia Sacc., Diaporthe, 161 
intermedia Auersw., Sporormia, 188 
intermedius (Berl.) Grove, Ophiobolus, 
*94 

intermixta (B. & Br.) Sacc., Sphaeru- 
lina, 180 

intexta (Curr.) Sacc., Gryptospora, 193 
inventa Pethybr., Nectria, 200 
investans (Cooke) Sacc., Eriosphaeria, 
166 

Irene Theiss. & Syd., 136 
Iridis (Desm.) von Hohnel, Didymel- 
lina, 165, 7^ 

Iridis (Cooke) Berl. & Vogl., Laestadia, 
146 

irregularis Sow., Sphaeria, 148 
isariophora (Desm.) Johanson, Myco- 
sphaerella, 169 
Isothea Fr., 193 

italicum Sacc. & Speg., Anthostoma, 
148 

ilalicus Speg., Cantharomyces, 131 

Jenynsii (B. & Br.) Sacc., Melanomma, 
186 

erdoni B. & Br., Sphaeria, 205 
ohnstoni (B. & Br.) Sacc., Venturia, 
172 

juglandina (Fuckel) Nits., Diaporthe, 
162 

unci Adams, Claviceps, 202 
unci (Fr.) Theiss. & Syd., Endodo- 
thella, 206 

Junci Pass. & Beltr., Pleospora, 191 
juncigina Cooke, Pleospora, 191 
juncina (Auersw.) Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 
184 

Juniper! Phill. & Plowr., Capnodium, 

*37 

juniperinum (Cooke) Sacc., Asteri- 
dium, 136 

juniperinum Grove, Clypeolum, 208 
juniperinum (Fr.) de Not., Lopho- 
dermium, 210 

Kalmusia Niessl, 181 
Karstenula Sp>eg., 190 
Keithii B. & Br., Nectria, 200 
Keithii (B. & Br.) Sacc., Herpotrichia, 
176 
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Kriegeri Rehm, Cephalotheca, 134 
Kunzeanum Zopf, Chaetomium, 150 
Kunzei (Fr.) Fr., Valsa, 142 
Kunzei Sacc., Venturia, 158 

Labiatae (Cooke) Cooke, Diaporthe, 
162 

Laboulbenia Mont. & Rob., 132 
Laburni (Fr.) de Not., Cucurbitaria, 
189 

lactea (Fr.) Fr., Hypocrea, 203 
Laestadia Auersw., 146 
laevigata Corda, Antennaria, 136 
lacviusculum (Karst.) Sacc., Mytilidion, 
211 

lagenaria (Fr.) Fuckel, Melanospora, 

199 

lageniforme Corda, Chaetomium, 150 
lageniformis (Sollm.) Curr., Valsa, 142 
lagopina Bres., Sporormia, 188 
Laminariae Sutherl., Hypoderma, 210 
Laminariae Sutherl., Ophiobolus, 194 
laminariana Sutherl., Pleospora, 191 
laminariana Sutherl., Rosellinia, 154 
lampadophora (B. & Br.) Niessl, 

Ceratosphaeria, 176 
Lamyii (Desm.) Sacc., Pleonectria, 201 
lanata (Fr.) Fr., Enchnoa, 139 
lancastriensis Grove, Cesatidla, 196 
lanciformis (Fr.) C^s. & de Not., 
Pseudovalsa, 187 

lanuginosa (Preuss) Sacc., Sordaria, 

Laschii Nits., Diaporthe, 162 
Lasiobotrys Kunze cx Fr., 136 
Lasionectria (Sacc.) Cooke, 198 
Lasiosphaeiia Ces. & de Not., 177 
lata (Fr.) Tul., Eutypa, 139 
latebrosa (Cooke) Schroet., Myco- 
sphaerella, 169 

laterilia (Fr.) Fetch, Byssonectria, 195 
lateritium Mont., Eurotium, 134 
Lathrobii Thaxt., Euzodiomyces, 132 
Laurocerasi Phill. & Plowr., Gucurbi- 
taria, 189 

Laurocerasi Tul., Valsa, 142 
Lebiseyi (Desm.) Wehrneyer, Crypto- 
diaporthe, 158 

lecanodes (Ces.) Fetch, Lasionectria, 
198 

leguminum (Wallr.) Rabenh., Pleo- 
sp>ora, iQi 

Leightoni (B. & Br.) Sacc., Sphaerulina, 
180 

Leightonii (B. & Br.) Sacc., Calo- 
nectria, /pj 

leioplaca (Fr.) Cooke, Eutypa, 139 
leiphaemia (Fr.) Sacc., Diaporthe, 162 


leiphaemioidcs Berk. & Curt., Valsa, 
142 

Lemaneae (Cohn & Woron.) Sacc., 
Leptosphaeria, 184 
lenta Fr., Hypocrea, 207 
Lentomita Niessl, 167 
leporina Ell. & Ev., Poronia, 154 
lepoiina Niessl, Sporormia, 188 
Icprosa (Fr.) Sacc., Eutypa, 139 
leptogicola Cooke & Massee, Broomella, 
176 

Leptosphaeria Ces. & de Not., 182 
Leptosphaeriac (Niessl) Fetch, Lasio- 
ncclria, 198 

Leptospora Rabenh., 178 
leptostyla (Fr.) Ces. & de Not., 
Gnomonia, 166 

Lestevi Thaxt., Compsomyces, 131 
Letendraea Sacc., 198 
Icucomelarium (Mudd) Berl. & Vogl., 
Tichothecium, 175 
leucostoma (Fr.) Fr., Valsa, 142 
leucotricha Corda, Melanospora, 199 
leucotricha (Ell. & Ev.) Salm., Podo- 
sphaera, 135 

Lcycestriae Grove, Diaporthe, 162 
lichenicola de Not., Bcrtia, 157 
lichenoides (Fr.) Seaver, Hypocreopsis, 
203 

ligneola (B. & Br.) Sacc., Lentomita, 
143, 167 

ligniaria (Grev.) Nits., Rosellinia, 154 
lignicola (Cooke & Massee) Petrak & 
Syd., Rosellinia, 154 
lignicola I'uckel, Sordaria, 156 
lignicola Phill. & Plowr., Spoiormia, 
188 

Liguslri (Rob.) Lindau, Mycosphaer- 
ella, 169 

Ligustri (Schw.) Schroet., Valsa, i f.s 
lincare (Fr.) de Not., Glonium, 209 
linealum A. L. Smith & Ramsb., 
Lophodermium, 210 
lincolata (Rob. & Desm.) Schroet., 
Mycosphaerella, 169 
Linkii Tul., Hypoinyccs, 

Linospora Fuckel, 193 
lirella (Fr.) Nits., Diaporthe, 162 
littoralis Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 184 
lividum (Fr.) Sacc., Tnyridium, 193 
Lizonia Ces. & de Not., 174 
longa Sow., Sphaeria, 
longicollc Sacc., Mclanomrna, 186 
lungicollis Massee & Salm., Spuma- 
toria, 171 

longipes (Tul.) Sacc., Pseudovalsa, 187 
longJ^^es Massee & Salm., Sporormia, 
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longipes Nits., Xylaria, 157 
longirostris (Tul.) Sacc., Diaporthe, 
longispora (Phill. & Plowr.) von 
Hohnel, Rhynchonectria, 201 
Lonicerae Fr., Lasiobotrys, 136 
Lonicerae Grove, Physalospora, 146 
Lonicerae Sow., Sphaeria, 1^8 
Lophidium Sacc., 204 
Lophiella Sacc., 204 
Lophiosphaera Trev., 204 
Lophiostoma (Fr.) Ces. & de Not., 
204 

Lophiotrema Sacc., 205 
Lophium Fr., 210 
Lophodermium Chev., 210 
lucina Sacc., Lcptosphaeria, 184 
ludibunda (Sacc.) Sacc., Eutypa, 140 
lugubris (Rob.) Sacc., Anthostomella, 
148 

lugubris (Karst.) Sacc. Gnomoniella, 

145 

Lulworthia Sutherland, 178 
lunaria (Cooke) Sacc.,Trcmatosphaeria, 
188 

Lunariae (B. & Br.) Sacc., Lepto- 
sphaeria, 184 

lutea (Fr.) Petch, Hypocrea, 203 
lutea (Fr.) Nits., Nummularia, 153 
lutcovirens Tul., Hypomyces, /515, /c^7 
Lycii (Haszl.) Sacc., Fenestella, 190 
Lycopersici Klebahn, Didymella, 165 

macrasca Sacc., Zignoella, 180 
macrospora Kleb., Didymellina, 166 
macrospora (Desm.) Sacc., Massaria,i86 
macrospora Auersw., Sordaria, 156 
macrosporum (Hartig) Rehm, Lopho- 
dermium, 211 

macrostoma (Fr.) de Not., Lophio¬ 
stoma, 204 

macrotricha (B. & Br.) Sacc., Herpo- 
trichia, 177 

maculans (Desm.) Ces. & dc Not., 
Lcptosphaeria, 184 
maculans Sow., Sphaeria, i8jj 
maculare B. & Br., Aulographum, 209 
maculare (Fr.) de Not., Lophoder- 
mium, 211 

macularis (Fr.) Trav., Phaeosphaerella, 

^ 75 . 

maculiformis (Bonord.) Mig., Guig- 
nardia,^ 145 

maculiformis (^Fr.) Schroet., Myco- 
sphaerella, 169 

maculiformis (Desm.) Wint., Venturia, 
172 

Magnusia Sacc., 134 
Magnusiana Rehm, Nectria, 200 


Mahoniae Speg., Diaporthe, 162 
majusculum Cooke, Hypoxylon, 
malacotricha (Auersw.) Niessl, Rosel- 
linia, 154 

Malbranchei Sacc., Diaporthe, 162 
Malorum, Sphaeropsis, 747 
mamillana (Fr.) Lambotte, Clypeo- 
sphaeria, 181 

mammiformis (Fr.) Ces. & de Not., 
Rosellinia, 154 

mammoidea Phill. & Plowr., Nectria, 
200 

“mammoidea Cooke”, Rosellinia, 134 
Marchaliana Mouton, Sporormia, 188 
Marchalii Berl. & Vogl., Delitschia, 

173 

marginatum (Schw.) Berk., Hypo- 
xylon, 153 , , 

marina (Rostr.) Lind, Didymosphaeria, 
182 

maritima (Cooke & Plowr.) Sacc., 
Lcptosphaeria, 184 

marram (Cooke) Sacc., Lcptosphaeria, 
184 

Masoni Kirschst., Ceratostoma, 149 
Massaria de Not., 185 
Massariella Speg., 174 
Massarina Sacc., 178 
mastoidca (Fr.) Schroet., Melomastia, 
178 

mastoidca Sacc., Rosellinia, 154 
maura (Fr.) Sacc., Eutypa, 140 
Mawlei Westwood, Cordyceps, 202 
maxima (Niessl) Sacc., Hypocopra, 151 
Medicaginis (Fuckel) Sacc., Lcpto¬ 
sphaeria, igi 

medium Sacc. & Speg., Melanomma, 
186 

medusaca Nits., Diaporthe, 162 
megalospora Auersw., Sporormia, 188 
megalospora (de Not.) Sacc., Tremato- 
sphaeria, 188 

melaleucum (Fr.) de Not., Lopho- 
dermium, 211 
Melanconiella Sacc., 174 
Melanconis Tul., 167 
Melanomma Nits, cx Fuckcl, 186 
Melanops Nits, in Fuckcl, 143 
melanops (Tul.) Wint., Botryosphaeria, 

143 

Melanopsamma Niessl, 167 
Melanopsammella von Hohnel, 168 
Melanospora Corda, 198 
melanotes (B. & Br.) Sacc., Antho- 
stoma, 148 

melanurus Peyritsch, Chitonomyces, 

131 

Meliloti Rabenh., Pleospora, 191 
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melina & Br.) Sacc., Tremato- 
sphaeria^ i88 
Meliola Fr., 136 
Melogramma Tul., 187 
melogramma Pers., Sphaeria, i8y 
Melomasda Nits, in Fuckcl, 178 
membranacea (B. & Br.) Sacc., Erio- 
sphaeria, 166 

merdaria (Fr.) Furkel, Coprolepa, 150 
Metasphaerla Sacc., 178 
Michoiii (Westend.) Sacc., Lepto- 
sphacria, 184 
Microascus Zukal, 134 
microcephala (Wallr.) Tul., Claviceps, 
202 

Microeurotium Ghatak, 134 
microscopica Karst., Leptosphacria, 
184 

microscopicum Desm., Microthyrium, 
208 

Microsphaera Lev., 135 
microspila (B. & Br.) Lind, Myco- 
sphaerella, 169 

microspora (Cooke & Plowr.) Sacc., 
Eutypella, 140 

microspora (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc., 
Hypocopra, 151 

microspora Plowr., Sporormia, 188 
mirrosporum Massce & Salin., Euro- 
tium, 134 

microstictica (Leighton) Wint., Didy- 
mosphacria, 174 

microstoma Niessl, Lophiostoma, 204 
microstoma (Fr.) Fr., Valsa, 142 
Microthyrium Desm., 208 
Microxyphium (Sacc.) Speg., /j/ 
miliarius Tul., Hypomyces, igd 
militaris (Fr.) Link, Cordyceps, 202 
millegrana (Cooke) Schroet., Myco- 
sphaerclla, 169 

millepunctata Grev., Gryptosphaeria, 
138 

miniatum Cooke, Hypoxylon, 132 
minima Tul., Galosphacria, 137 
minima Sacc. & Speg., Sordaria, 156 
minima Auersw., Sporormia, 188 
minima (Fuckel) Wint.,Trichosphacria, 
147 

minor Tul. Fenestella, 190 
minuta Fuckel, Dclitschia, 173 
minuta Fuckel, Sordaria, 156 
minutella Cooke & Plowr., Sordaria, 
^73 

minutissima Grove, Calonectria, 195 
Misgomyces Thaxt., 132 
Miyabeana Fukushi, Physalospora, 146 
modesta (Desm.) Karst., Leptosphacria, 
184 


modonia Tul., Melanconis, 167 
Monascus van Teigh., 132 
Monoicomyces Thaxt., 132 
Montagnei Sacc., Apiospora, 205 
montellicum Sacc., Schizostoma, 205 
moravica Niessl, Dclitschia, 173 
moricola (dc Not.) Sacc., Gibberella, 

197 

morilbimis (Fr.) de Not., Bertia, 157 
moriformis Cooke & Massee, Hypo- 
crea, 202 

moroides (Curr.) Sacc., Rosellinia, 155 
mors-uvae (Sthw.) Berk. & Curt., 
Sphaerotheca, 136 
Mougeotii Lev., Microsphaera, 135 
MueUerella Hepp, 153 
Muellcri (Duby) Sacc., Gloniopsis, 209 
Mullcriana Cooke, Valsa, 142 
multiceps Sow., Sphaeria, 
multiforme (Fr.) Fr., Hypoxylon, 152 
multiformis Martin & Charles, Ero- 
strothcca, igy 

murorum Corda, Chaclomium, 133, 
150 

muscivora (B. & Br.) Fetch, Hypho- 
nectria, 197 

mutabilis (Fr.) Fuckel, Lasiosphacria, 
177 

mutila N. E, Stevens, Physalospoia, 147 
Mycosphaerella Johans., 188 
Myiocopron Speg., 208 
myriadea (Fr.) Sacc., Sphacrulina, 180 
Myriangium Mont. & Berk., 207 
Myricac Grove, Anthostomella, 148 
myrmcarpa (Fr.) Petrak & Syd., 
Trkhosphacria, 147 
myrmccophila Ces., Cordyceps, 202 
Myrtilli Cooke, Venturia, 172 
Mytilidion Duby, 211 
mytilinum Fr., Lophium, 210 
Myxotrichum Kunze ex Fr., 133 

Nardi (Fr.) Ces. & dc Not., Lepto 
sphaeria, 184 

natans (Fr.) Theiss. & Syd., Systremma 
207 

naucosa (Fr.) Fuckel, Cucurbitaria, i8c 
Naumovia Dobrozr., 193 
Nebriae Peyritsch, Laboulbenia, 132 
necator (Schw.) Burr., Uncinula, 136 
necatrix Prill., Rosellinia, 155 
Nectria Fr., 199 
Nectriella Nits, in Fuckel, 200 
Nectriopsis Mai re, 200 
nectroides Speg., Leptosphacria, 184 
Needhami Massee & Crossl., Gnomoni 
i(>b 

Ntcsii Duby. Lophcxlermium, 211 
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neglecta (Cooke) Berl. & Vogl., Dia- 
porthe, 162 

neglecta Hansen, Sordaria, 156 
Nemania S. F. Gray, 156 
Neocosmospora £. F. Smith, soo 
Neohenningsia Koorders, 200 
Neopeclda Sacc., 174 
neottizans (Leighton) A. L. Smith, 
Didymosphaeria, 174 
Neurospora Shear & Dodge, 153 
Nicholsoni Massee & Salm., Pleuro- 
asrus, 134 

Nicholsoni Cooke, Stigmatea, 208 
nidicola Massee & Salm., Microascus, 
. *34 

nidulans Niessl, Diaporthe, 757 
Niessleana Rabenh., Leptosphaeria, 
18.1 

Niessleana Wint., Meliola, 136 
Niesslia Auersw., 171 
Niesslii Sacc., Diaporthe, 162 
nigerrima (Curr.) Sacc., Berlesiella, 189 
nigra Hartig, Herpotrichia, 177 
nigrans (Desm.) Ces. & de Not., Lepto¬ 
sphaeria, 184 

nigrella ^r.) Sacc., Didymella, 165 
nigrella (Rabenh.) Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 
184 

nigricans Tul., Claviceps, 202 
nigrificans Sacc., Ophiobolus, 194 
nigro-annulata (Grev.) Nits., EMatry- 
pella, 139 

nigrofactae Cooke, Sphaeria, 1^4 
nigrc^urpurea Ell. & Everh., Sporormia, 


nitida Grev., Cryptosphaeria, so8 
nitida Sacc., Magnusia, 134 
nitidus Massee & Salm., Arachnomyces, 

Nits^kei Fuckel, Cryptovalsa, 138 
Nitschkia Otth in Fuckel ex Ellis & 
Everh., 140 

nivea Sow., Sphaeria, 777 
nivea (Fr.) Fr., Valsa, 142, 143 
nobilis Sacc. & Speg., Diaporthe, 162 
norfolcia (Cooke) Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 
184 

Notarisii Sacc., Ceratostoma, 149 
Notarisii Fuckel, Clypeosphaeria, 181 
Notarisii Caresti, Sporormia, 188 
nucleata (Curr.) Cooke, Diaporthe, 162 
nucula (Fr.) Sacc., Lophiotrema, 205 
Niunmularia Tul., 153 
nummularia DC., Sphaeria, 133 


obducens Wint., Ohleria, 187 
obducens (Fr.) Fuckel, Teichospora, 

193 


Obiones (Crouan) Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 
184 

obliterans (B. & Br.) Sacc., Melan- 
omma, 186 

oblitescens (B. & Br.) Sacc., Didymo¬ 
sphaeria, 174 

oblivia Cooke, Sphaerella, 171 
obscurans Sacc., Diaporthe, 162 
obsoleta Sacc., Diaporthe, 162 
obtecta Curr., Sphaeria, 775 
obtusa (Schw.) Cooke, Physalospora, 
147 

occulta (Fuckel) Nits., Diaporthe, 162 
ocellata (Fr.) Ces. & de Not., Crypto¬ 
sphaeria, 138 

ocellata (Niessl) Sacc., Metasphaeria, 

179 

ochracea Grev. & Fr., Sphaeria, igg 
ochraceopallida (B. & Br.) Sacc., 

Calonectria, 196 

ochraccum B. & Br., Myxotrichum, 


133 

ochraceum (Wahlenb.) Sacc., Poly¬ 
stigma, S04 

ochraceus ([Pers.]) Tul., Hypomyces, 
198 

ochroleuca (Schw.) Berk., Nectria, 200 
octomera Auersw., Sporormia, 188 
octophragmia Trav. & Frag., Lepto¬ 
sphaeria, 184 

oeaema (Fr.) Schroet., Mycosphaerella, 
169 

Ogilviensis (B. & Br.) Ces. & de Not., 
Leptosphaeria, 184 
Ohleria Fuckel, 187 
oligosporum B. & Br., Melogramma, 
186 

olivaestroma Cooke, Valsa, 767 
oncostoma (Duby) Fuckel, Diaporthe, 
162 

Oomyces Berk. & Br., 203 
operculata (Fr.) Fuckel, Endoxyla, 150 
Ophiobolus Riess, 193 
Ophioceras Sacc., 195 
Ophiocordyceps Fetch, 203 
ophioglossoides (Fr.) Link, Cordyceps, 
202 

Ophionectria Sacc., 201 
Ophiostoma Syd., 146 
Ophiostomella Petrak, 153 
ophites Sacc., Diaporthe, 162 
Orbimila Cooke, 137 
Orcadia Sutherland, 201 
ordinata (Fr.) Kirschst.,Ceratosphaeria, 
176 ^ 

ornata Massee & Salm., Nectria, soo 
Orobanches Berl., Diaporthe, 162 
orthoceras (Fr.) Nits., Diaporthe, 162 
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ostioloidea (Cooke) Sacc., Zignoella, 

H 7 

Ostreion Duby emend. Sacc., 211 
Ostruthii (Fr.) Oudem., Stigmatea, 208 
Otthia Nits, in Fuckel, 174 
ovina (Fr.) Ges. & de Not., Lasio- 
sphaeria, 177 

ovina (Desm.) Sacc., Sporormia, 188 
ovoidea (Fr.) Sacc., Zignoella, 180 
Oxyacanthae (DC.) de Bary, Podo- 
sphaera, 135 

Oxyacanthae Tul., Xylaria, 157 
Oxycocci (Fr.) Karst., Lophodfermium, 
211 

oxystoma Rehm, Valsa, 142 

Padi Otth, Diaporthe, 162 
paecilostoma, see poccilostoma 
paedida (B. & Br.) Sacc., Amphi- 
sphaeria, 173 

pallidula Cooke, Nectria, 200 
pallidus Thaxt., Rhadinomyces, 132 
palustris (B. & Br.) Sacc., Didymo- 
sphaeria, 174 

palustris Berl., Pleospora, 191 
pannosa (Wallr.) Lev., Sphaerotheca, 
136 

pannosum Wallr., Ghaetomium, 150 
pantherina (Berk.) Wehnieyer, Dia- 
porthopsis, 144 

papaverea (B. & Br.) Ces. & de Not., 
Rosellinia, 155 

paradoxa Wint., Trematosphaeria, 188 
paradoxus (Peyritsch) Thaxt., Chitono- 
myces, 131 

parallela (Fr.) Fuckel, Endoxyla, 150 
parallela Sow., Sphacria, 779 
Paranectria Sacc., 201 
parasitica Tul., Melanospora, 199 
parasitica (Locnnr.) Arn., Phacospora, 

m 

parasiticum (Hartig) Sacc., Acantho- 
stigma, 176 

parasiticum Sacc., Graphiothecium, /66' 
pardalota (Mont.) Nits., Diaporthe, 
162 

Parmeliarum (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc., 
Leptosphaeria, 185 
parmelioides Mont., Hypocrca, 20^ 
Parmularia (Berk.) Sacc., Valsaria, 
175 

pascua Niessl, Sporormia, 188 
Pastinacae Rostr., Phyllachora, 206 
patria Speg., Diaporthe, 162 
paucipihs (Cooke) Sacc., Lasiosphaeria, 
178 

pauperata Cooke & Ellis, Valsa, 143 
pedicillata Thaxt., Laboulbenia, 132 


pedunculata (Berk.) Fr., Xylaria, 157 
pellita (Rabenh. & Klotz.) Sacc., 
Leptosphaeria, 185 

Peltigerae Phill. & Plowr., Nectria, 200 
Pelvetiae Sutherl., Dothidella, 206 
Pelvetiae Sutherl., Mycosphaerella, 169 
Pelvetiae Sutherl., Pharcidia, 171 
Pelvetiae Sutherl., Pleospora, 191 
Pelvetiae Sutherl., Stigmatea, 208 
pelvetiana Sutherl., Didymosphaeria, 
174 

pelvetiana Sutherl., Orcadia, 201 
Pelvetii (Hepp) Lindsay, Homostegia, 
206 

penlamera Karst., Pleospora, 191 
peregrina (Cooke) Lindau, Myco¬ 
sphaerella, 169 

perexigua Sacc., Diaporthe, 162 
perexigua Gurr., Sphaeria, 168 
perforatum Schw., Hypoxylon, ij2 
perichaenioides (Cooke) Sacc., Anixia, 

133 

Pcriclymeni Pass., Laestadia, 146 

Perisporium Fr., 136 
Peristomialis Boud., 795 
peristomialis (B. & Br.) Fetch, Actini- 
opsis, 195 

perniciosa Marchal, Diaporthe, 163 
perniciosus P. Magn., Hypomyces, i()8 
Feroneutypa Berl., 140 
perpusilla (Desm.) Trav., Guignardia, 
H5 

perpusillum (Nyl.) Arnold, Ticholhe- 
cium, 175 

persistens (B. & Br.) Sacc., Meta- 
sphaeria, 179 

personata Niessl, Leptosphaeria, 185 
Persoonii Tul., Quaternaria, 141 
pertusa (Fr.) Fuckel, Trematosphaeria, 
188 

“petioli”, Sphaeria, 166 
petiolicola (Fuckel) Karst, Gnomonia, 
166 

Peyritschiella 'I'haxt., 132 
Peryritschii Thaxt., Idiomyces, 132 
Peziza (Fr.) Cooke, Dialonectria, 196 
phacidiomorpha (Ces.) Petr., Glomer- 
ella, 144 

phaeocomes (Fr.) Fr., Pyrenophora, 
192 

phaeocomoides Sacc., Pyrenophora, 
192 

Phaeosphaerella Karst., 175 
phaeospora Massce, Gibsonia, 797 
phaeosticta (Berk.) Sacc., Antho- 
stomella, 148 

phacostroma (Dur. & Mont.) Fuckel, 
Chaetosphaeria, 181 
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Pharddia Korb., 171 
Phillyreae Cooke, Diajwrthe, 163 
Philocopra Spcg., 153 
philonthinus 7 'haxt., Rhacomyces, 132 
Phoma Fr., lyy 
Phomatospora Sacc., 146 
phomatospora B. & Br., Sphaeria, 146 
Phormii Grove, Leptosphaeria, 185 
Phormii Schroet., Physalospora, 144 
Phyllacliora Nits, in Fuckcl, 206 
Phyllactlnia L^v., 135 
Physalospora Niessl, 146 
Piceac Borthwick, Gucurbitaria, i8g 
Piceae (Miinch) Syd., Ophiostoma, 146 
Piggotii (B. & Br.) Karst., Homostegia, 
206 

pilcoferrugineaGrouan,Chaetosphaeria, 

181 

piliferum (Fr.) Syd., Ophiostoma, 146 
pilosa (Fr.) Fuckel, Trichosphaeria, 147 
pinastri (Fr.) Chev., Lophodermium, 
211 

pinastri (Fr.) Lindau, Guignardia, 145 
pinetorum (Fuckel) Wint., Herpo- 
trichia, 177 

Pini (Munch) Syd., Ophiostoma, 146 
Pini (Fr.) Fr., Valsa, 143 
pinicola Brunch., Hypoderma, 210 
pinodes (Berk. & Blox.) Vestcrgr., 
Mycosphacrella, 169 
pinophila Nees, Antcnnaria, ij6 
pinophylla (Plowr. & Phill.) Sacc., 
Diaporthe, 163 
pirina Aderh., Venturia, 172 
Pisi (Fr.) Fuckel, Pleospora, 191 
pistillariiformis B. & Br., Cordyceps, 
203 

pithya Sacc., Diaporthe, 163 
pithyophila (Fr.) de Not., Cucurbi- 
taria, 189 

placentula Grove, Hypocrea, 203 
planiuscula (B. & Br.) Sacc., Didy- 
mella, 165 

Plantaginis (Sollm.) Vestcrgr., Myco- 
sphaerella, 170 

platanigera (B. & Br.) Sacc., Crypto- 
sporella, 

platanoides ([rers.]) Niessl, Calospora, 
176 

platasca (Berk.) Sacc., Galonectria, 196 
platyspora (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc., 
Hypocopra, 151 

platyspora Sacc., Pleospora, 191 
Platystethi Thaxt., Gantharomyces, 131 
pleiospora (Wint.) Sacc., Philocopra, 

153 

Pleomassaria Speg., 190 
Pleo^Gtria Sacc., 201 


Pleosphaemlina Pass., 190 
Pleospora Rabenh., 190 
Pleuroasinis Massee & Salm., 134 
Plowrightia Sacc., 206 
Plowrightiana Sacc., Galonectria, ig6 
Plowrightii (Niessl) Sacc., Anthostoma, 
148 

pluriannulatum (Hedge.) Syd., Ophio¬ 
stoma, 146 

Podagrariae (Roth) Karst., Phylla- 
chora, 20^ 

podoides Pers., Sphaeria, i8y 
Podosphaera Kunze, 135 
Podospora Ges., 154 
Podostroma Karst., 204 
poecilostoma (B. & Br.) Sacc., Zigno- 
ella, 180 

Polyascomyces Thaxt., 132 
Polygoni A. L. Smith & Ramsb., Gerio- 
sporella, 158 

Polygoni DG., Erysiphe, 135 
Polygonorum (Fr.) Fr., Stigmatea, 208 
polymorpha (Fr.) Grev., Xylaria, 157 
Polypodii (Fuckel) Oudem., Myco¬ 
sphacrella, 170 

polyspermum (Mont.) J. H. Miller, 
Gamarops, 149 

polyspora Hepp, Muellerella, 153 
polyspora (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc., 
Philocopra, 154 

polyspora (Nits^ Sacc., Valsella, 143 
Folystigma DC. ex Chev., 204 
pomi (Fr.) Wint., Venturia, iy2 
pomiformis (Fr.) Sacc., Melanopsamma, 
167 

pomorum Horne, Pleospora, 191 
pontiformis (Fuckel) Sacc., Lepto¬ 
sphaeria,'185 

populina ([Pers.]) Schroet., Linospora, 

193 

populina (Fr.) Fuckel, Otthia, 174 
populina Fuckel, Valsa, 143 
roronia Pers., Sphaeria, 134 
Poronia Willd. ex Fr., 154 
porphyrogonus (Todc) Sacc., Ophio- 
bolus, ig4 

Potentillae (Fr.) Wint., Cdleroa, 158 
praemorsum (Lasch) Sacc., Lophio- 
trema, 205 

praetermissa (Karst.) Sacc., Lepto¬ 
sphaeria, 185 

Primulae (Auersw. & Heufl.) Schroet., 
Mycosphacrella, 170 
princeps Tul., Calosphaeria, 137 
princeps Tul., Fenestella, igo 
princeps Berk., Perisporium, 136 
profusa (Fr.) de Not., Aglaospora, 181 
prorumpens (Wallr.) Sacc., Eutypa, 140 
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protea Thaxt., Peyritschiella, 132 
Protocrea Fetch, 201 
protracta (Fr.) Ces. & de Not., Crypto- 
valsa, 138 

protracta Nits., Diaporthe, 163 
proximella (Karst.) Sacc., Didymella, 
165 

prunastri (Fr.) Sacc., Eutypella, 140 
prunastri Sacc., Uncinula, 136 

Pruni Fuckel, Otthia, 174 
Pseudonectria Seaver, 201 
Pseudopeziza (Desm.) Sacc., Calo- 
nectria, 196 

Pseudovalsa Ces. & de Not., 187 
psoromoides (Borr.) Wint., Physalo- 
spora, 147 

Pteridis Wint., Rhopographus, 

Pteridis (Desm.) Schroct., Myrosphaer- 
ella, 170 

pulchella (Fr.) Schroet., Calosphaeria, 

*37 

pulchella Curr., Sphaeria, 167 
pulchella Hansen, Sporormia, 188 
pulchra (Curr.) Sacc., Diaporthe, 163 
pulchra (Sacc.) Pctrak, Schifiherula, 
136 

pulchra (Wint.) Sacc., Sclinia, 204 
pulchra Hansen, Sporormia, 188 
pulicare Fr., tlysterium, 210 
pulicaris (Fr.) Sacc., Gibberella, 197 
pulla Nits., Diaporthe, 163 
pullulans Bennett, Anthostomella, 747, 
148 

pulposi Zopf, Didymosphacria, 174 
pulveracea (Sacc.) Sacc., Lophio- 
sphacra, 204 

pulveracea (Fr.) Fuckcl, Rosellinia, 

155 

pulvinata Fuckel, Hypocrea, 203 
pulviscula (Curr.) Sacc., Zignoella, 180 
Pulvis-pyrius (Fr.) Fuckcl, Mclan- 
omma, 186 

punctata (Cooke) Bcrl. & Vogl., Dia- 
porthc, i^g 

punctata (Fr.) Fr., Poronia, 154 
punctiformis (Fr.) Starb., Mycosphaer- 
ella, 145, 170 

punctoidea (Cooke) Schroet., Cuig- 
nardia, 145 

punctulata (Rob. & Desrn.) Sacc., 
Anthostomella, 149 
punicea (Fr.) Fr., Nectria, 200 
pupula (Fr.) TuL, Massaria, 186 
purpurea (Shear) Chesters, Cephalo- 
theca, 134 

purpurea (Fr.) Tub, Glaviceps, 202 
purpurea Rehm, Leptosphaeria, 185 
purpureus Went, Monascus, 132 


purpureus Thaxt., Stigmatomyces, 132 
Purtoni (Grev.) Cooke, Nectria, ig6 
pusilla (Wahlenb.) Karst., Calo¬ 
sphaeria, igy 

pusilla Mouton, Philocopra, 154 
pusilla Curr., Sphaeria, 180 
pustula (Fr.) Karst., Hypospila, 177 
pustula (Curr.) Sacc., Mclanopsamma, 
168 

pustulata (Desm.) Sacc., Diaporthe, 
163 

pustulata Auersw., Valsa, 148 
putator Nits., Diaporthe, 163 
pygmaeum Koerb., Tichothecium, /7J, 

175 

Pyrenophora Fr., 192 
pyrenophora (Fr.) Fr., Dothiora, 207 
pyricola Desm., Septoria, lyo 
pyriostictum Cooke, Melanomma, 186 
pyrrhocystis (B. & Br.) Wehmeycr, 
Gryptodiaporthe, 158 

quadrinucleata (Curr.) Stevenson, Dia- 
porthe, 163 

quadrinucleatum Karst., Lophiostoma, 
205 

Quaternaria Tub, 141 
quaternata (Fr.) Schroet., Quaternaria, 
141 

qucrcina (Fr.) Cooke, Diatrypella, 139 
qucrcina (Fr.) Fr., Dichaena, 209 
quercina Fr., Hypospila, lyy 
qucrcina Hartig, Rosellinia, 155 
“qucrcina, Sphaeria”, i8y 
Quercus Fuckel, Diaporthe, 163 
querna (Curr.) B. & Br., Valsa, 143 
Questieri Desm., Coniothccium, 136 

Rabenhorstii B. & Br., Sphaeria, 133 
racodium, ^ee rhacodium 
radicalis (Schw.) Ces. & de Not., 
Endothia, 144 

Ralfsii B. & Br., Nectria, 200 
Ranunculi Fr., Stigmatea, 208 
Rebentischia Karst., 187 
recutita (Fr.) Sacc., Metasphaeria, 179 
Rcessii Baran., Gymnoascus, 133 
refracta (Cooke) Sacc., Didymella, 163 
Rehmiana Jaap, Sphaerulina, 180 
Rehmiellopsis Bubdk & Kabat, 171 
remuliformis A. L. Smith, Boydia, 158 
reniformis Sacc. & Therry, Cephalo- 
theca, 134 

repanda (Duby) Sacc., Farlowiella, 209 
repens de Bary, Eurotium, 134 
reptans Sow., Sphaeria, 143 
rta**cans Nits., Diaporthe, 163 
retecta Fuckel & Nits., Diaporthe, 163 
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revelata B. & Br., Sphaeria, 178 
revellans Nits., Diaporthe, 163 
rhacodium (Fr.) Ges. & de Not., 
Lasiosphaeria, 178 
RhacAomyces Thaxt., 132 
Rhadinomyces Thaxt., 132 
Rhagadostoma Korb., 157 
Rhamni (Cooke) Berl. & Vogl., Bagnisi- 
ella, 207 

Rhamni (Fr.) Fuckel, Cucuibitaria, 189 
Rhamphoria Niessl, 193 
rhenana (Auersw.) Wint., Gerato- 
sphacria, 176 

rhizophila Rabenh., Zopfia, 134 
rhodi (Nits.) Fuckel, Eutypa, 140 
rhodobapha (B. & Br.) Sacc., Zigno- 
ella, 180 

Rhododendri Ges., Lophodermium, 
211 

Rhododendri Rehm, Melanomma, 186 
Rhododendri Grove, Microthyrium, 
208 

Rhododendri Gooke, Sphaerella, 171 
rhodophila B. & Br., Valsa, 143 
rhodorae (Gooke) Berl. & Vogl., 
Laestadia, 146 

rhodostoma (Fr.) Speg., Karstenula, 
190 

Rhois Nits., Diaporthe, 163 
Rhois (Schwein.) Ell. & Everh., Diatry- 
pella, 139 

Rhopog^raphus Nits, in Fuckel (fere 
sine diag.), 207 

Rhynchonectria von Hohnel, 201 
Rhynchostoma Karst., 175 
rhytidodes (B. & Br.) Sacc., Zignoella, 
180 

rhytismoides (Berk.) Trav., Guignardia, 

. 

ribesia (Cooke & Massee) Sacc., 
Phomatospora, 146 
ribesia (Fr.) Sacc., Plowrightia, 206 
Ribis Niessl, Cucurbitaria, 189 
Ribis (Tode) Rabenh., Nectria, 201 
riccioidea (^It.) Karst., Hypocreopsis, 
. 203 

rigens (Fr.) Sacc., Hypocrea, 203 
rimosa (Fr.) Fuckel, Scirrhia, 206 
rimosicola (Leight.) Arnold, Ticho- 
thecium, 175 

riparia (Niessl) Sacc., Gryptoderis, 176 
Robergeana (Desm.) Wehmeyer, 
Gryptodi^porthe, 159 
Robeigei (Mont. & Desm.) Weese, 
Nectriella, 200 

Robertiani (Fr.) Fr., Stigmatea, 208 
Rosae Wolf, Diplocarpon, 207 
Rosae Fc., Dothidea. 742 


Rosae fuckel) Sacc., Gnomoniella, 145 
Rosae Desm., Septoria, 180 
Rosarum de Not., Valsa, J41 
Rosellinia de Not., 154 
rosellus (Fr.) Tul., Hypomyces, 198 
rosicola (Fuckel) Sacc., Physalospora, 

147 

rostellata (Fr.) Bref., Gnomonia, 166 
rostellata (Grove) Petrak & Syd., 
Ophiostomella, 153 

rostrata (Fr.) Sacc., Ceratostomella, 

rotiia (Gooke) Sacc., Hypocopra, 151 
Rougetii Mont. & Robin, Laboulbenia, 
132 

Rousseliana (Mont.) Wollenw., Pseudo- 
nectria, 201 

Rousselii (de Not.) Sacc., Hystero- 
graphium, 210 

rubelloides (Plowr.) Sacc., Lepto- 
sphaeria, 185 

rubcllus (Fr.) Sacc., Ophiobolus, 194 
ruber van Tiegh., Gymnoascus, 133 
Rubi ^ehm) Wint., Gnomonia, 166 
Rubi Pers., Hysterium, 2W 
Rubi Osterw., Nectria, 200 
Rubi Curr., Sphaeria, 157 
rubicola Gurr., Sphaeria, 168 
rubicunda Rehm, Leptosphaeria, 185 
rubicunda Niessl, Pleospora, 192 
rubida Gooke, Metasphaeria, 179 
rubiginosum (Fr.) Fr., Hypoxylon, 152 
rubitingens Cooke, Didymella, 165 
Ruborum (Lib.) Sacc., Mclanopsamma, 
168 

rubricosa (Fr.) Sacc., Valsaria, 175 
rubronotata (B. & Br.) Sacc., Thyri- 
daria, 188' 

rubrum (Fr.) Ghev., Polystigma, 204 
rudis (Fr.) Nits., Diaporthe, 163 
rufa (Fr.) Fr., Hypocrea, 203 
rufulum B. & Br., Chaetomium, 150 
rugosa Fr., Dichaena, 2og 
rugulosa Fuckel, Ohleria, 187 
Rumicis Nits., Diaporthe, 163 
Rumicis (Desm.) Grove, Mycosphaer- 
ella, 170 

Rusci (Wallr.) Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 
185 

rustica (Karst.) Sacc., Metaspheria, 

rutilum Tul., Hypoxylon, 153 
Ryckholtii (Westend.) Nits., Diaporthe, 
163 

sabuletorum (B. & Br.) Sacc., Meta 
sphaeria, 179 

Saccothedum Fr.. i7Q 
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sagedioides (Wint.) Lindau, Myco- 
sphaerella, 170 

salicella (Fr.) Petrak, Gryptodiaporthe, 

159 

salicicola Cooke, Sphaerella, lyi 
salicina (Curr.) Wehmcyer, Crypto- 
diaportne, 159 
salicina (Fr.) Fr., Valsa, 143 
salicinum Mont., Capnc^ium, 137 
Salicis Grove, Didymclla, 165 
Salicis (Rehm) Sacc., Fcnestella, 190 
Salicis (pc.) Wint., Uncinula, 136 
Salicis Fuckel, Valsella, 143 
saligna (Fr.) Berk., Isothea, 193 
Salsolae Fuckel, Pleospora, 192 
samarae Fuckel, Pleospora, 192 
samaricola Phill. & Plowr., Diaporthc, 
163 

Sambuci (Pers.) Fr., Dothidca, soy 
sanguinea (Fr.) Cooke, Dialonectria, 

196 

saprophilum Ell. & Everh., Anthostoma, 
148 

Sarothamni (Auersw.) Nits., Diaporthc, 
163 

saturnus Sow., Sphaeria, 141 
Saubinetii (Mont.) Sacc., Gibberella, 

197 

scabra (Curr.) Auersw., Lasiospheria, 
178 

scabrosa (Fr.) Fuckel, Eutypa, 140 
scandens Sacc. & Speg., Diaporthc, 163 
scatigena (B. & Br.) Sacc., Hypocopra, 

Schiffnerula von Hohncl, 136 
Seshizostoma (Ces. & de Not.) Sacc., 
205 

Schweinitzii (Fr.) Sacc., Hypocrea, 203 
Schweinitzii Nits., Valsa, 143 
“Scirpi, Sphaeria”, igs 
scirpicola (Fr.) Karst., Pleospora, 192 
Scirpi-lacustris (Auersw.) Lindau, My- 
cosphaerella, 170 

scirpinum (Fr.) Duby, Hypoderma, 
210 

Scirrhia Nits, in Fuckel, 206 
Scirrhiachora Theiss. & Syd., 207 
scobina Nits., Diaporthe, 164 
scopula Sow., Sphaeria, i4g 
scoriadea (Fr.) Sacc., Massariella, 174 
scotica Cooke, Xylaria, 157 
Scrophulariae (Desm.) von Hohnel, 
Pleospora, 192 

secedens Bucknall, Sporormia, 136 
Selinia Karst., 204 
semi-immersum Nits., Hypoxylon, 153 
semiliberum (Desm.) Sacc., Lophio- 
trema, 205 


semi-ovata B. & Br., Antennaria, 136 
sentina (Fr.) Schroet., Mycosphaerella, 
170 

sepincola Berl., Metasphaeria, 179 
sepincola (Fr.) Fr., Saccothecium, 179 
sepincoliformis (de Not.) Sacc., Diay- 
mclla, 165 

Septomazzantia Theiss. & Syd., 207 
Sepultariae Wheldon, Sphaeroderma, 

SOI 

seriata (Curr.) Sacc., Zignoella, 180 
serignanensis Fabre, Hypocopra, 151 
serpens (Fr.) Fr., Hypoxylon, 153 
serratus Eidam, Ctenomyces, 133 
setacea (Fr.) Ccs. & de Not., Gno- 
monia, 166 

setosa (Winjt.) Sacc., Philocopra, 154 
setosus Eidam, Gymnoascus, 133 
sexdeccmspora (Cooke) Sacc.,Capronia, 

189 

sexnucleatum (Cooke) Sacc., Lophio- 
trema, 205 
Sillia Karst., 195 

simile Massee & Salm., Chaetomium, 

. ‘50 

simillimum Karst., Lophiostoma, 205 
simulans Cooke, Sphaerella, 171 
sinopica (Fr.) Fr., Nectria, 200 
siparia (B. & Br.) Sacc., Pleomassaria, 

190 

sitophila Shear & Dodge, Neurospora, 
?53 . 

Skimmiae Grove, Diaporthe, 164 
Solani (Rcinke & Berth.) Fetch, 
Hyphoncctria, 197 
Soppittii Crossl., Thielavia, 134 
Sorbariae Nits., Diaporthe, 164 
Sorbi (Fr.) Sacc., Eutypella, 140 
sorbicola (Nits.) Bref., Diaporthe, 164 
Sordaria Ces. & de Not., 155 
sordaria (Fr.) Rehm, Rosellinia, 155 
sordida B. & Br., Diatrype, 164 
sordida Nits., Valsa, 143 
Sowerbyi (Berk.) Sacc., Cryptospora, 

193 

Sowerbyi (Fuckel) Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 

spadicea Fuckel, Anixia, 13-^ 
sparganicola Plowr., Sordaria, 156 
Sparganii Cooke, Pleospora, 192 
sparsa (Wallr.) Auersw., Sphaerella, 
lyo 

Spartii (Nees) Ces. & de Not., Cucurbi- 
taria, 189 

Spartinae Grove, Didymosphaeria, 174 
spieimoides (Fr.) Ces. & de Not., 
Lanosphaeria, 178 
Sphaerella Ces. & de Not., 170 
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sphaericum Cooke, Capnodium, so8 
sphacrioides Alb. & Schw., Hysteriuin, 
211 

Sphaeroderma Fuckei, 201 
sphaerodermoides Grove, Melanospora, 

199 

Sphaerognomonia Potebnia, 14^ 
^haeroides (Fr.) Fr., Dothiora, 207 
Spluierostilbe TuL, 201 
Sphaerothecni L^v., 135 
Sphaenilina Sacc., 179 
Sphaerulina Grove, Phomatospora, 146 
sphecocephala (Berk.) Berk. & Curt., 
Cordyceps, 203 

sphingiophora (Oudem.) Sacc., Dia- 
porthe, ijg 

sphingum ('Ful.) Sacc., Cordyceps, 203 
spiculosa ([Alb. & Schw.]) Nits., 
Diaporthe, 164 
spina Fuckei, Diaporthe, ijg 
spiniferum (Wallr.) de Not., Melo- 
gramma, 187 

spinosa (Fr.) Tul., Eutypa, 140 
spinosum Massee & Salm., Myxo- 
trichum, 133 

spirale Zopf, Chaetomium, 150 
splendcns Phill. & Plowr., Hypocrca, 
203 

spodiaca (Tul.) Sacc., Melanconiella, 
174 

Sporormia de Not., 187 
Sporormia Cooke, Sphaeria, 188 
Sporormiella £ 11 . & Everh,, ncc 
Pirolta, 188 

Spumatoria Massee & Salm., 171 
squamarioides (Mudd) Wint., Ticho- 
thecium, 175 

squamulosa Grouan, Sordaria, 156 
stellulata (Fr.) Sacc., Eutypella, 140 
stemmatea (Fr.) Romell, Mycosphaer- 
ella, lyi 

stercoraria Hansen, Anixiopsis, 134 
stercoraria (Fr.) Sacc., Hypocopra, 151 
Stevensonii (B. & Br.) Sacc., Melan- 
omma, 186 

stictostoma (Ellis) Sacc., Diaporthe, 
164 

stigma (Fr.) Fr., Diatrype, 138 
Stigmatea Fr., 207 
Sdgmatomyces H. Karst., 132 
stilbostoma (Fr.) Tul., Melanconis, 
J63, 167 

Stilici Thaxt., Laboulbenia, 132 
stipata Gurr., Sphaeria, 
striacformis (Fr.) Nits., Diaporthe, 164 
strigosa (Fr.) Sacc., Lasiospnaeria, 178 
str^icola Tubeuf, Hypoderma, 210 
strobilina ('Fr.) Fr., Dichaena, 209 


strobilina Phill. & Plowr., Hypocrea, 
203 

stromatica Cooke & Massee, Kalmusia, 
181 

strumella (Fr.) Fuckei, Diaporthe, 164 
Stuartella Fabre, 180 
stygium (Lev.) Sacc., Hypoxylon, 153 
stylophora (B. & Br.) Sacc., Lentomita, 
167 

sulxjuaternata B. & Br., Ncctria, 200 
subradians (Fr.) Schroet., Mycosphaer- 
ella, lyi 

subriparia Cooke, Pleospora, 192 
subseriata Cooke, Valsa, 143 
subterranea Thaxt., Laboulbenia, 132 
subulatus (Tode) Fuckei, Elcuthero- 
myces, igy 

subumbrinus A. L. Smith & Ramsb., 
Gymnoascus, 133 

succenturiata (Fr.) Nits., Nummularia, 

sunulta (Berk. & Curt.) Petch, Neohen- 
ningsia, 200 

suffusa (Fr.) Tul., Cryptospora, 144^ 

193 

sulcigena (Rostr.) Tubeuf, Hypodcr- 
mclla, 210 

sulfurea Fuckei, Cephalothcca, 134 
sulfurea (Fuckei) Petrak, Melanconis, 

■67 , 

sulphurella Sacc., Lasiosphaeria, 178 
sulphureus Massee & Salm., Arachno- 
myces, 134 

superficialis (Gurr.) Sacc., Tricho- 
sphacria, 147 

superflua (Fuckei) Sacc., Didymclla, 
165 

surrccta fCooke) Sacc., Kalmusia, 182 
suspecta (Fuckei) Sacc., Gnomonia, 167 
Sydowiella Petrak, 1^3 
Symplectromyces Thaxt., 132 
syngenesia (Fr.) Fuckei, Diaporthe, 
/^, 164 

Synngae Fabre, Didymosphaeria, 174 
Syringac (Fr.) Niessl, Otthia, 174 
Syringae Nits., Valsa, 143, 163 
Systremma Theiss. & Syd., 207 

tabifica (Prill. & Del.) Lind, Myco- 
sphaerella, 170 

taleola (Fr.) Sacc., Diaporthe, 162^ 164 
tamariema Sacc. & Flag., Diaporthe, 
164 

Tamaricis (Grev.) Sacc., Leptosphaeria, 
185 

tartaricola (^Nyl.) Cooke, Orbicula, 137 
Tassiana (de Not.) Johanson, Myco- 
sphaerella, 170 
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Taxi Grove, Anthostomella, 149 
Taxi (Sow. exFr.) de Not., Dipl^ia, 138 
Taxi (Cooke) Massee, Sphaerulina, 180 
Teichospora Fuckel, 193 
tenebrosa (B. & Br.) Sacc., Didymo- 
sphaeria, 174 

tenellus (Aucrsw.) Sacc., Ophiobolus, 

194 

Teratomyces Thaxl., 132 
teres Dreschl., Pyrcnophora, 192 
terrcstris Plowr. & Boud., Hypomyccb, 
igd 

terrestris (Sow.) Thiim., Lasiosphaeria, 

m 

tcssella (Fr.) Rehm, Diaporthc, 164 
tcssellata Fetch, Calonertria, 196 
tessera (Fr.) Fuckel, Diaporthe, 164 
tetraploa (Berk. & Curt.) Sacc., 
Eutypella, 140 

tetrasperma Dowding, Gelasinospora, 

tetrasperma Shear & Dodge, Neuro- 
spora, 153 

tetraspora B. & Br., Dothidca, 148, 205 
tetraspora Wint., Sordaria, 156 
tetraspora Curr., Sphaeria, /^/, 143 
tetratrupha B. & Br., Valsa, igo 
texanus Thaxt., Haplomyccs, 132 
thallina (Cooke) Sacc., Epicymatia, 176 
thallophila (Cooke) Sacc., Epicymatia, 
176 

Thamnomyces Ehrenb. ex Fr., 156 
thelebola (Fr.) Sacc., Melanconis, 167 
thelena ^Fr.) Kabenh., Roscllinia, 155 
therophila (Desm.) Sacc., Phomato- 
spora, 146 

Thielavia Zopf, 134 
Thistlelonia Cooke, Physalospora, 147 
Thujae Grove, Pleospora, 192 
ThyridaHa Sacc., 188 
Thyridium (Nits.) Sacc., 193 
Thwaitesii (B. & Br.) Sacc., Meta- 
sphaeria, 179 

Thwaitesii Massee & Crossl., Venturia, 
172 

Tichothecium Flotow, 175 
Tiliae Sacc., Capnodium, 137 
Tiliae (Fr.) Fr., Hercospora, 167 
Tiliae (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc., Mas- 
sarina, 178 

tiliaginea Curr., Sphaeria, i6y 
Tocciaeana de Not., Diatrypella, 139 
tomentosa Otth, Sphaerotheca, 133 
tomicoides Sacc., Anthostomella, 149 
tomicum (L^v.) Sacc., Anthostomella, 
*49 

torminosus (Mont.) Tul., Hypomyces, 


Torrubiella Boud., 201 
tortilis (Wallr.) Fr., Erysiphe, 135 
tortuosa (Fr.) Sacc., Diaporthc, 164 
tortuosa Cooke, Xylaria, 157 
tosta ^B. & Br.) Sacc., Didymclla, 165- 
Trailia Sutherland, 201 
Trematosphaeria Fuckel, 188 
trcmelloides (Fr.) Fr., Hypocrca, 203 
Tric^honectiia Kirschst., 202 
Trichophyae Thaxt., Polyascomyces, 
132 

Trichosphaeria Fuckel, 147 
trichostoma (Fr.) Fuckel, Pyrcnophora, 
192 

'Frifolii Bayliss Elliott & Stansf., Dothi- 
della, 206 

TVifolii Rt)Str., Sphaerulina, 180 
triglochinicola (Curr.) Sacc., Lepto- 
sphaeria, 185 

triphractoidcs (Nyl.) A. L. Smith, 
Pharcidia, 171 

tristis (Fuckel) Fitzp., Calyculosphacria, 
158, 181 

tritorulosa (B. & Br.) Sacc., Mcta- 
sphacria, /%, 179 

trivialis (B. & Br.) Sacc., Didymo- 
sphaeria, 174 

truncata Bolt., Sphaeria, 134 
truncigena H. Hoffm., Anixia, 134 
tuberculosa Bolt., Sphaeria, 13s 
tuberosus Tul., Hypomyces, ig8 
tubiformis (Fr.) Sacc., Gnomoniella, 
*45 

tubulina (Alb. & Schw.) Shear, Cama- 
rops, 133 

'Fulasneana (Plowr.) Fetch, Apiocrca, 

Tulasnei Nits., Diaporthc, 164 
Tulasnei (janez.) Lindau, Mycosphaer- 
clla, lyo 

Tulasnei Nits., Xylaria, 157 
tunicata Kirschst., Roscllinia, 155 
turgidum (Fr.) Nits., Anthostoma, 148 
tympanidispora Rehm, Rhamphoria, 
*93 

Tympanopsis Starb., 147 
Typhae (Lasch.) Lindau, Mycosphaer- 
ella, 170 

Typharum (Desm.) Karst., Lepto- 
sphaeria, 185 

typhicola (Cooke) Sacc., Pleospora, 192 
typhina (Fr.) Tul., Epichloe, 203 
typhinum (Fr.) Lambottc, Lopho- 
dermium, 211 

“udum Fr.”, Hypoxylon, 153 
Ulici’ (Fr.) Sacc., Eutypa, 140 
Ulicis Nits., Lophiostoma, 205 
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uliginosa (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc., 
Leptosphaeria, 185 

Ulmi (Fr.) Theiss. & Syd., Systremma, 
207 

Ulmi (Buisman) Nannf., Ophiostoma, 
1^6 

ulmicola (Curr.) Sacc. & Trav., 
Amphisphaeria, 173 
ulnasp^rus (Cooke) Sacc., Ophiobolus, 

194 

umbonata (Tul.) Sacc., Pseudovalsa, 
187 

umbrina (Fr.) de Not., Amphisphaeria, 

173 

umbrina (Jenkins) Jenkins & Wehmeycr, 
Cryptosporella, 144 
umbrina (Berk.) Fr., Nectria, 200 
uncinatum (Eidam) Schroet., Myxo- 
trichum, 133 
Uncinula L6v., 136 
undulata (B. & Br.) Sacc., Calospora, 
176 

undulata Pers., Sphaeria, 138 
unicaudata (B. & Br.) Sacc., Rebenti- 
schia, 187 

Urticae (Fr.) von Hohnel, Aporhytisma, 


43 

Urticae (Rabenh.) Sacc., Ophiobolus, 
W 

ustulatum Bull., Hypoxylon, 156 
Ustulina Tul., 150 


Vaccinii (Fr.) Fr., Gibbera, 166 
Vaccinii (Berk.) Boughey, Gloniopsis, 
209 

Vaccinii (Cooke) Schroet., Myco- 
sphaerella, 170 

vagabunda Sacc., Leptosjjhaeria, 185 
vagabundum Sacc., Lophiotrema, 205 
vagans de Not., Melogramma, 187 
vagans Fabre, Lophiostoma, 205 
vagans Niessl, Pleospora, 192 
vagum Desm., Aulographum, 209 
Vfdsa Fr., 141 

Valsaria Ces. & de Not., 175 
Valsella Fuckel, 143 
vaporaria Berk., Xylaria, 157 
variabilis Massee & Salm., Microascus, 

134 

varians (GurrJ Sacc., Diaporthe, 164 
varium (Fr.) Sacc., Glonium, 209 
vasinfecta E. F. Smith, Neocosmo- 
spora. soo 

vectis (B. & Br.) Ces. & de Not., 
Leptosphaeria, 185 
velata (Fr.) Nits., Diaporthe, 164 
velutina ^allr.) Sacc., Eutypa, 140 
velutina Fuckel, Rosellinia, 155 


veneta ^Burkh.) Jenkins, Elsinoe, 207 
veneta (Sacc. & Speg.) Kleb., Gnomo- 
nia, 167 

ventosaria (Linds.) Sacc., Amphi¬ 
sphaeria, 173 
Venturia de Not., 172 
vepris (de Lacr.) Wehmeyer, Apio- 
porthe, 157 

verecunda (Curr.) Sacc., Pleospora, 192 
vermispora Massee & Cross!., Calo- 
nectria, 202 

vernicosa (Schw.) Ces. & de Not., 
Daldinia, 150 

Veronicae (Lib.) Cooke, Asterina, 208 
Veronicae Rehm, Diaporthe, 164 
verruciformis (Fr.) Nits., Diatrypella, 
*39. 

verticillatus A. L. Smith, Gymnoascus, 

133 

vervecina (Desm.) Fuckel, Melano- 
spora, ig8 

vesticola (B. & Br.) Sacc., Hypocopra, 

151 

vestita Sacc., Ceratostomella, 144 
vestita (Fr.) Sacc., Fenestella, 190 
Veuillotiana (Sacc. & Roum.) Cooke, 
Dialonectria, 1^6 

vexata (Sacc.) Wmt., Didymosphaeria, 

*74 

Vialaea Sacc., 172 

vibratilis (Fuckel) Sacc., Massariella, 
174 

Viburni (Bucknall) Berl. & Vogl., 
Linospora, 193 

vile (Fr.) Fuckel, Melanomma, 187 
Vincae (Cooke) Cooke, Diaporthe, 164 
violacea (Schmidt) Fetch, Hyphonectria, 
*97 

virgultorum DC. ex Sacc.? Hypoderma, 
210 

virgultorum (Fr.) Sacc., Plowrightia, 
206 

viridarii Sacc., Diaporthe, 164 
viridarium Cooke, Lophiostoma, 205 
viridis ([Alb. & Schw.]) Fetch, Bysso- 
nectria, 105 

viscidula Phill. & Plowr., Hypocrea, 
202 

Vitalbae (B. & Br.) Sacc., Broomella, 
176 

Vitalbae (de Not.) Berl., Pleospora, igo 
viticola Nits., Diaporthe, 164 
vitrea (Corda) Sacc., Melanospora, igg 
Vizeana Sacc. & Speg., Ditopella, 144 
vulgare Corda, Perisporium, 136 
vulgaris Fuckel, Epicymada, 176 
vulgaris (Ces. & de Not.) Sacc., 
Gnomoniella, 145 
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vulgaris Peyritsch, Laboulbenia, 132 
vulgaris (Sacc.) Sacc., Ophiobolus, 194 
vulgaris Niessl, Pleospora, 192 
vulgaris Thaxt., Symplcctromyces, 132 
vulgaris Tul., Ustulina, 156 
vulgatus Thaxt., Dichomyces, 132 

Wahlenbergii (Desm.) Nits., Calo- 
sphaeria, 137 

Wegeliana (Rehm) Petch, Dialonectria, 
196 

Wibbei Nits., Diaporthe, 158 
Wilsoni Cooke, Claviceps, 

Winteri (Phill. & Plowr.) Sacc., 
Delitschia, 173 

Winteri Niessl, l 5 idymosphaeria, 174 
Winteria Rehm, iy6 
Winterii Karst., Sordaria, 156 
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xantha Sacc., Ceriospora, iy6 
xantholeuca (Fr.) Sacc., Galonectria, 
196 

xanthostroma (Mont.) Schroet., Mc- 
lanconis, 167 

Xylaria Hill ex Grev., 156 
Xylobotryum Pat., 175 
xylomoides Chev., Hysterium, 210 
xylostei (Fr.) Sate., Anthostoma, 148 

Zamiae Corda, Melanospora, 199 
Zeae (Schw.) Petch, Gibbcrclla, 197 
SUraoella Sacc., 180 
Zobclii (Corda) Fuckcl, Melanospora, 
199 

Zopfia Rabenh., 134 

Zygospermella Cain, 777 
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THE BRITISH SPECIES OF PUCCINIA INCLUDED 
UNDER “P. SYNGENESIARUM’* WITH NOTES UPON 
THE BRITISH RUST FUNGI OCCURRING 
ON THISTLES 

By MALCOLM WILSON 
Department of Mycologp^ University of Edinburgh 

There has been considerable doubt regarding the identity of the 
rusts known by the older British mycologists as Puccinia Syngenesiarum.^ 
Two authorities have been given for this species, Link and Corda. 

(1) P. Syngenesarum Link in Linn. Sp. Plant, ed. iv, 6, (2), p. 74 
(1825). 

P, conglomerata Schmidt & Kunze, exsicc, n. 191. 

Uredo conglomerata Strauss, Wett. Ann, 2. p. 100. 

This is stated by Link to occur on Tussilago alpina Kunze and on 
Centaurea alpina Ehrcnb. in Germany. These two hosts have been 
proved to be identical and are now called Homog^nes alpina. The rust 
is known as P, conglomerata (Strauss) Kze. & Schm. It is a well- 
recognized species possessing teleutospores only, which are smooth, 
generally attenuated at base and apex, with the apex usually un¬ 
thickened and with very short hyaline pedicels. A description with 
references to literature, iconography, synonymy and list of exsiccata 
is given by Sydow (1902, p. 99). P, Senecionis Lib. and P, expansa 
Link were at one time included in P. conglomerata but are now recog¬ 
nized as distinct species. There is no evidence that P, conglomerata as at 
present defined is a British species. 

(2) P, Syngenesarum Corda, leones iv, p. 16, Taf. iv, fig. 53 (1840). 
Corda adds “Link. Spec, ii, p. 74, part”, and states that the species 
occurs on Cirsium lanceolatum, Onopordon Acanthium and many other 
Synantherae. 

He adds that the large, elongated, almost pulvinate and pulveru¬ 
lent sori reach often nearly a line in length and up to one-quarter of 
a line in width and that the surrounding leaf surface with its hair 
becomes powdered with the spores. The spores possess a very short, 
thin, colourless stalk which is often pointed. Corda gives two figures; 
one shows the leaf, apparently at natural size, with elongated sori about 

* The specific epithet has been spelt in several ways: Syngemsiarumi Syngenesarum 
and Syngenesearum, The first methoa, from Syngenesia L., is regarded here as correct 
and is used in this note. In referring to special papers however or books the spelling 
used there is retained. 
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2-3 mm. long and i mm. wide; the second shows the teleutospores 
with wall of equal thickness all round, no papilla, very slight con¬ 
striction, rounded above and below, colourless pedicel more or less 
pointed at the base and sometimes attached obliquely. 

It is noteworthy that both P. Syngenesarum Link and P, Syngene- 
sarum Gorda agree in possessing smooth, slightly constricted teleuto¬ 
spores with the wall of equal thickness all round and very short 
hyaline pedicels. 

The descriptions of P. Syngenesiarum given by Johnston (1831, 
p. 197), Berkeley (1836, p. 365) and Cooke (1871, p. 499; 1878, p. 206) 
are generally similar to the accounts given by Link and Gorda. 
Johnston gives Link as the authority and states that the species occurs 
on the leaves of thistles and of the goat’s-bcard. Berkeley also gives 
Link as authority; he states that he has not seen the fungus on 
thistles and refers to Johnston. Gooke gives Link as the authority but 
also refers to Gorda; he quotes P. Cirsii Fckl. as a synonym. He states 
that the species is common on thistles in autumn (1871, p. 499; 1878, 
p. 206). Plowright (1889) gives P. Syngenesiarum Link as a synonym 
for P. Tragopogi and quotes “Johnst. Flor. Berw. ii, p. 197, in part”. 

Up to this stage all the authors agree in their publications that 
P. Syngenedarum possesses teleutospores with very short pedicels. It 
may be assumed that this was the general opinion until the publication 
in 1889 of Plowright’s British Uredineae and Ustilagineae, 

When however the specimens of P. Syngenesiarum collected by 
Johnston, Vize and Cooke arc examined, a different state of affairs is 
discovered. Eighteen specimens from the herbaria at Kew, Edin¬ 
burgh, Birmingham (Plowright Herbarium and Grove Collection) 
and Berwick (Johnston) have been examined; these specimens were 
collected between 1831 and 1885. The oldest specimen examined,* 
that from Johnston’s herbarium at Berwick, is found to be P. Cardu- 
ort/m Jacky, on Carduus crispus L. As P. Carduorum possesses small sori 
and the teleutospores have short hyaline pedicels it docs generally 
agree with the description given for P. Syngenesiarum. Two of the 
specimens were collected by Vize; one is P. Carduorum on Carduus 
nutans L., and the second P. Le Monnieriana Maire on Cnicus palustris 
Willd. One specimen collected by Miss Jelly in 1878 is also P. Le 
Monnieriana on C. palustris. Of the fourteen specimens collected or 
named by Cooke, one is P. Carduorum on Carduus crispus and thirteen 
are P. Le Monnieriana on C. palustris. 

In the majority of the specimens of P. Syngenesiarum^ the name of 
the host plant is not given and, since most of the specimens consist of 

* There is no date on Johnston’s specimen m the herbarium at Berwick but as a 
reference is given on the sheet to his Flora it must have been placed in this collection 
subsequently to 1831. Johnston died in 1855 and thus the date of the specimen 
must be between 1031 and 1855. 
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isolated leaves or portions of leaves, it has been very difficult to 
determine the identity of the hosts. The differences between the leaves 
of Cnicus lanceolatus and C. palustris are, however, well marked. In 
C, lanceolatus stout spines are found on the margin of the leaf and 
similar spines of smaller size occur on the upper surface; a few white, 
cottony hairs are also found on the upper surface, especially along the 
midrib and veins and similar hairs are abundant on the lower surface. 
In C. palustris^ spines are found only on the leaf margin; scattered, 
multicellular hairs, which have a glistening appearance in the dried 
specimen, are found scattered over both upper and under surfaces, 
especially near the veins; these somewhat resemble a string of beads in 
appearance, owing to the constrictions between the cells. 

The teleutosori of P. Le Monnieriana are fairly large, the teleuto- 
spores are clavate with long, coloured, persistent pedicels and thus 
thirteen out of fourteen of Cooke’s specimens do not agree with his 
description of P. Syngenesiarum (1878, p. 206) in which the sori are 
described as minute, the tcleutospores having short pedicels. 

It is interesting to note that in the packet containing one of Cooke’s 
specimens there is a portion of a letter written by the correspondent 
who sent the specimen; the signature has been cut away. This corre¬ 
spondent writes: ‘‘What is this enclosed Puccinia on Carduus? It is 
unlike any of the described species on the Compositae as it has a very 
long peduncle.” This specimen was, however, labelled P. Syngenesi¬ 
arum by Cooke. 

Cooke, in his general account of P. Syngenesiarum states (1878, 
p. 62): “No species in the entire genus makes so prominent an appear¬ 
ance as the one on the radical leaves of the spear thistle [Carduus 
lanceolatus). This latter plant is exceedingly abundant, and so is its 
parasite [Puccinia syngenesiarum^ Lk.). From the month of July till the 
frosts set in we may be almost certain of finding specimens in any 
wood. The leaves have a paler roundish spot, from one-twelfth to one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter, on the upper surface, and a correspond¬ 
ing dark brown raised spot on the under surface, caused by an aggre¬ 
gation of pustules, forming a large compound pustule, often partly 
covered with the epidermis. The individual pustules are small, but 
this aggregate mode of growth gives the clusters great prominence, 
and therefore they are not easily overlooked (plate IV, fig. 63). 
Although not confined to this species of thistle, we have not yet 
found this Puccinia on any other plant. The spores are elliptical, 
rather elongated, constricted, and without spines (fig. 64).” 

If, in this account, Cnicus palustris is substituted for C. lanceolatus as 
the name of the host, a very good description of P, Le Monnieriana is 
produced; the observation that the rust occurs on the radical leaves is 
particularly interesting, for this position is very characteristic of P. Le 
Monnieriana and has been speci^ly noted by Maire (1913); the pale 
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roundish spot on the upper surface of the leaf opposite the hypo- 
phyllous sorus is also distinctive of this species. From a consideration 
of Cooke’s account, together with the facts previously mentioned, it 
appears very probable that his identification of the host was incorrect 
and that the plant in question was Cnicus pahistris, not C. lanceolatus. 
Additional evidence for this conclusion is given by an examination of 
his fig. 63, PI. IV, in which a portion of the leaf, bearing sori is 
shown; the leaf depicted agrees better with C. palustris than with C. 
lanceolatus and the sori closely resemble those of P. Le Monnieriana. 
Also it may be noted that C. lanceolatus does not commonly grow in 
woods while C. palustris is often found in open places in damp woods. 
Cooke’s fig, 64, PI. IV depicts two teleutospores; these, as they are 
hardly clavate and have short colourless pedicels and no apical thick¬ 
ening, do not agree with those of P. Le Monnieriana but more nearly 
with the description of P, Syngenesiarum, 

During August 1939 plants of Cnicus palustris were collected in Wyre 
Forest, Worcestershire, in which the radical leaves were infected with 
P. Le Monnieriana and the cauline leaves with P. Cirsii. Cooke may 
have collected similarly infected plants and drawn the sori from a 
radical leaf, and the teleutospores from a cauline leaf; or his drawing 
of the teleutospores may have been influenced by his description of 
P. Syngenesiarum (1878, p. 206). 

Knowing that Cooke’s P. Syngenesiarum consisted almost entirely of 
P, Le Monnieriana on Cnicus palustris it is easy to trace the influence of 
his mistakes on subsequent investigators. These latter appear to have 
based their work on the assumption that P. Syngenesiarum of Cooke 
consisted for the most part of a rust growing on Cnicus lanceolatus in 
which the teleutospores possessed an upper cell with the wall thick¬ 
ened at the apex and long, persistent, coloured pedicels. 

Plowright (1889, p. 216) described a new species P. Cardui on 
Cnicus lanceolatus and Carduus crispus, of which the description agrees 
almost exactly with that of P. Le Monnieriana Maire. This is stated to 
grow on Cnicus lanceolatus and Carduus crispus. He gave as synonyms: 

Puccinia Syngenesiarum^ Link. Johnst. Flor. Berw. ii, p. 197; Berk. 
Eng. Flor. v, p. 365; Cooke, Hdbk. p. 499; Micro. Fungi, 4th ed. 
p. 206, t. IV, figs. 63, 64; 

Puccinia Cirsii Fckl. Exs. No. 340 (?); 
but stated “It is clearly not the plant described by Link {Sp. Plant. 
VI, pt. II, p. 74) which has very short pedicels. It may be Fuckel’s 
P. Cirsii.^" Plowright thus clearly indicated that although his species 
was not P. Syngenesiarum Link it was the P. Syngenesiarum of Cooke and 
others. Up to the present, endeavours to obtain Plowright’s type 
specimen have failed. Specimens of P. Cardui Plowr. have, however, 
been examined from Kew and Birmingham. That from Kew is 
labelled “Herb. C. Crossland, on Carduus sp.? Isle of Wight, per J. F 
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Rayncr, Southampton, Aug. 29/07.” It is P. Le Monnieriana on 
Cnicus palustris. Two specimens from Birmingham labelled "^Puccinia 
Cardui on Cnicus lanceolatus, Randan Woods” (one in the handwriting 
of W. B. Grove), are also P. Le Monnieriana on Cnicus palustris. It 
appears, therefore, that both Plowright and Grove followed Cooke in 
their incorrect determination of the host plant; possibly they accepted 
Cooke’s statements and specimens without further investigation. 

Sydow (1902, p. 58) quoted P. Cardui as a synonym for P. Cnici- 
oleracei Pers. and stated that this rust is found on Cirsium lanceolatus and 
Carduus crispus (?) as well as on Cirsium ochroleucum and C. oleraceum, 
apparently relying on Plowright’s statements for the two former 
species. Fischer (1904, p. 292) stated that P. Cnki-oleracei occurs on 
Cirsium ochroleucum^ C. oleraceum^ C. lanceolatum and Carduus crispus 
“ (nach P. und H. Sydow) ”, but records it in Switzerland only on 
Cirsium oleraceum. 

Grove (1913, p. 144) under his description of P. Cnici-oleracei Pers. 
states that “It is doubtful if Puccinia Syngenesiarum (Cooke, Handbook, 
p. 499; Micro. Fung. p. 206) belongs entirely here, as the figure in the 
latter work (PI. IV, fig. 64) does not give the true form of the teleuto- 
spore; but the majority of the specimens issued by him under that 
name are this species.” Grove quotes P. Cardui Plowr. as a synonym 
for P. Cnici-oleracei Pers., and gives as host plants Cnicus lanceolatus and, 
doubtfully, Carduus crispus. This is not surprising, for there is a great 
resemblance between P. Cnici-oleracei and P. Le Monnieriana and, as 
already shown, it is highly probable that P. Cardui Plowr. is identical 
with P. Le Monnieriana. 

It may be concluded therefore that Cooke’s misstatements, made 
between 1864 and 1885, and his incorrectly determined specimens, 
strongly influenced investigators during the subsequent thirty-five 
years and at length led to the erroneous statenients made by Grove in 
connexion with P, Cnici-oleracei. No British specimens labelled P. 
Cnici-oleracei have been found in the herbaria at Kew, Edinburgh, 
Birmingham or Berwick; Ramsbottom (1913) includes this species in 
his list of British Uredinales but gives P. Cardui Plowr. as a synonym. 

Liro (1908, p. 396) has stated that in Finland, P. Cnici-oleracei 
occurs on Cnicus heteropfyllus Willd., C. oleraceus and the hybrid C. 
oleraceus x heterophyllus, and that the rust on these three hosts is identical 
with P. Andersoni^. & Br. Sydow (1904, p. 856) quotes this statement 
and appears to agree with it. The rust which occurs in this country on 
Cnicus heterophyllus (Plowright, 1889, p. 204; Grove, 1913, p. 146) has 
up to the present been regarded as the distinct species P. Andersoni 
B. & Br., but in view of Liro’s discovery it must now be regarded as 
Puccinia Cnici-oleracei Pers. 

Puccinia Cardui-pycnocephali Sydow has now been recorded by 
Hadden (1930) in Somerset, Ellis (1933-4) Norfolk, Wilson (1934, 
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p. 369) in East Lothian and Berwickshire and Mayfield (1935) in 
Suffolk, in addition to the records given by Grove (1913, p. 142). 
P. galatica Sydow, at first separated from P. Cardui-pycnocephali, has 
been recognized as identical with it by Sydow (1904, p. 852). 

Puccinia Cirsii-lanceolati Schroet., in Cohn, Krypt.-Fl. Schles. iii, 
pt. I, p. 317 (1887), should be known as P. Cnici Mart., FI. Mosq. 
p. 226 (1817) as pointed out by Arthur (1934). It has been found 
recently on Cnicus eriophorus Roth., by Ellis and Rhodes near Oxford 
(Ellis in litt.). 

Puccinia Cirsii Lasch has now been found on Cnicus palustris Willd., 
on C. pratensis Willd., in Galway (Grove, 1913) and in Surrey, on C. 
acaulis in Norfolk (Ellis, 1933-4) and in Wiltshire and on C. hetero- 
phyllusm Scotland (Wilson, 1934). 

Puccinia Le Monnieriana Maire is stated by Mairc (1913) to be 
identical with P. Cirsiorum var. 2 Cirsii-palustm Desm. PI. Crypt. 
France^ ed. i, no. 557. 

Puccinia Cirsiorum var. i Cirsii-oleracei is stated by Desmazieres to be 
Puccinia Cnici-oleracei. 

The valid name for P. Le Monnieriana should therefore be P. Cirsii- 
palustris (Desm.) comb.nov. This species is now known from Middle¬ 
sex, Kent, Surrey, Hampshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Worcestershire and from several localities in Scotland. 

Puccinia suaveolens (Pers.) Rostr., common on Cnicus arvensis Hoffm., 
has been found on Cnicus arvenis Hoffm., var. setosus Bess., near Inver¬ 
ness, by Dr J. A. Macdonald {in litt.). As pointed out by Magnus 
(1903) Puccinia suaveolens (Pers.) Rostr. Fork, skand. Naturf. Kopen- 
hagen, p. 339, 1873 is the valid name for this species and not P. 
obtegens (Link) Tul. 

My thanks are due to the following for the loan of specimens and 
for facilities for the examination of material: the Director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew; the Regius Keeper of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh; the Professor of Botany, the University, 
Birmingham; the Municipal Authority, Berwick-upon-Tweed. I 
wish to thank Miss E. M. Wakefield, Dr C. G. C. Chesters, and 
Dr G. R. Bisby for help and advice in the preparation of the paper. 

Summary 

1. Eighteen specimens of Puccinia Syngenesiarum have been exam¬ 
ined, and of them fifteen have been found to be P. Le Monnieriana 
Maire on Cnicus palustris. 

2. The mistaken identification by Cooke of C. palustris for C. 
lanceolatus as the host plant oiPuccinia Syngenesiarum has very probably 
led to the erroneous citations of Cnicus lanceolatus as a host plant of 
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Puccinia Cardui Plowr. by Plowright and as a host of P- Cnici-oleracei 
Pers. by Grove. 

3. Although the type specimen of P. Cardui Plowr. has not been 
examined, this species is almost certainly identical with P. Le 
Monnieriana Maire. 

4. Notes of the nomenclature and distribution of the following 
species are given: P. Cnici-oleracei Pers. (P. Andersoni B. & Br.), P. 
Cardui-pycnocephali Sydow, P. Cnici Mart. (P. Cirsii-lanceolati Schroet.), 
P. Cirsii Lasch, P. Cirsii-palustris (Desm.) comb.nov. (P. Le Monnieri¬ 
ana Maire), P. suaveolens (Pers.) Rostr. (P. obtegens (Link) Tul.). 
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A PHYTOPHTHORA BLIGHT OF BULBOUS IRIS 

By GORDON W. GIBSON 
Isles of Scilly Experiment Station^ St Marfs 

AND P. H. GREGORY 
Seale-Hayne Agricultural College, Newton Abbot 

(With 5 Text-figures) 

The bulbous irises grown extensively in the south-west of England 
for cut flowers are mostly hybrids of Iris xiphium and L tingitana. These 
so-called “Dutch Iris” are frequently attacked by leaf diseases. The 
ink disease [Mystrosporium adustum Mass.) which produces irregular 
black markings on leaves and stems frequently occurs, but does not 
destroy the bulbs of these varieties as it may those of Iris reticulata. The 
whitish irregularly circular lesions of Leaf Spot [Heterosporium gracile 
(Walk.) Sacc.) often render the crop unsaleable. 

In the Isles of Scilly the senior author has observed since 1928 an 
undescribed species of Phytophthora on the foliage of Dutch Iris. The 
disease appears regularly in wet seasons in March, April and May, 
but is difficult to find during a dry spring. It has also appeared once 
on iris boxed for forcing under glass. This blight occurs in Scilly on 
the varieties Wedgwood, Imperator and White Excelsior, and has 
also been found near Penzance on Jacob de Wit. 

The blighted plants occur in patches several feet in diameter, and a 
bad attack is easily seen from a distance. The lower leaves of the 
affected plants bend over until their ends touch the ground, exposing 
the light green concave inner surface. Closer inspection shows that 
the leaves have collapsed at the site of necrotic lesions on the outer 
(distal) surface. Similar lesions are often present higher up the plant 
on younger leaves. 

The affected tissue consists of a whitish lesion which, instead of 
remaining circumscribed as in Leaf Spot and Ink Disease, spreads 
rapidly up and down the leaf (Fig. i). The first lesions appear to 
develop near the bases of the older and outer leaves, and it is sug¬ 
gested that infection here may be facilitated by the quantity of water 
which is often held between the sheathing leaf bases and the stem. 
Other lesions soon appear on the younger leaves and are carried up 
out of the water film as the axis of the plant elongates. In a longi¬ 
tudinal direction the individual lesions extend without restriction, but 
they tend to be prevented from spreading across the leaf by the 
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parallel vascular bundles. The lesions are thus sharply bounded by 
parallel sides along the length of the leaf, but their transverse ends 
merge indefinitely into healthy tissue. On the outer surface of the 
leaf the transverse ends of the lesion show a narrow pale yellowish 
green zone, and, within this, the lesion acquires a necrotic appearance 
which may be irregularly coloured light purplish brown or even 



Fig. 1. Lesionh of Phytophthora blight on foliage of Iris Wedgwood, 
from St Mary’s, Isles of Scilly. 


greyish white. Along the longitudinal edge of the lesion this hue 
contrasts sharply with the dark green of a normal leaf. The extreme 
tips of the leaves are not infected, but they wither when extensive 
lesions are present lower down. On the inner (proximal) surface of 
the leaf the lesion is much less obvious and is generally purplish grey. 

After flowering, and towards the end of the growing season in the 
variety Wedgwood, the lower lesions extend down below soil 
level towards the new bulbs which are formed within the shrivelled 
skin of the parent bulb. On the subterranean part of the axis the 
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lesion is conspicuous as a dark purplish brown streak against the 
blanched surface of the lower sheathing leaf bases and stem. It is 
possible that the large hyphae, rich in protoplasm, which are found in 
this lesion, reach the newly formed bulbs and remain until the 
following spring, when reinfection can be established. The possibility 
that infection is carried by the bulb is supported by the record of the 
occurrence of the disease under glass. 

The disease appears to spread somewhat slowly from one plant to 
another, and when bulbs are left down, blighted patches reappear in 
the same place in the following season. In addition, the plants in 
these second year patches are often markedly stunted and tend to die 
out. 

The fungus forms a sparse white powdery layer, comprising spor¬ 
angia over almost the whole of the affected parts of the outer surface 
of the leaf, but not on the inner surface. The sporangia are produced 
in short compact clusters on sporangiophores emerging from the 
stomata. They are frequently beaked and appear to be applanate. 
The apex is nearly flat and the thickening relatively shallow. They 
separate readily from the short sporangiophores and each bears a 
short occluded pedicel (Figs. 2-4). The sporangia measure 
37-66 X 24-40/X. Zoospores arc differentiated in the sporangium and 
scatter immediately after emission. Zoospores are sluggish in move¬ 
ment and measure, when rounded and at rest, mostly 8-12/x. Speci¬ 
mens were kindly examined by Mr S. F. Ashby, of the Imperial 
Mycological Institute, who considered that the fungus is not im¬ 
probably related to certain species recorded on sedges in the Far 
East, especially Phytophthora Cyperi-rotundati Sawada. 

Repeated examination of young and old lesions on leaves and 
stems both above and below soil level during spring and summer 
failed to reveal the presence of sexual organs. On overwintered 
leaves, however, bodies 32-44/x in diameter, resembling oogonia, and 
containing oospore-like bodies 2 7-35/x in diameter, were observed 
(Fig. 5). These may belong to the Phytophthora but as no anther- 
idia were seen the connexion is not yet established. It is not yet clear 
therefore whether the fungus passes the summer in portions of the 
old plant attached to the newly formed bulbs, or in fragments of 
withered leaves on the surface of the soil. 

During the years 1937-9, numerous unsuccessful attempts were 
made to grow the organism on a variety of culture media. In 1937 
and 1938, portions of leaves bearing sporangia were placed in the 
water retained in leaf bases of healthy plants of Wedgwood and 
Iris tingitana under bell-jars at Newton Abbot, but no infections 
resulted. 

Control measures have not been fully orked out, and a spraying 
test with Bordeaux mixture out of doors was complicated by the 
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presence of Leaf Spot. Under glass, infection seems to have been 
controlled by avoiding watering the plants from overhead, so as to 
prevent the accumulation of water in the sheathing leaf bases. Out of 
doors each leaf in its development passes up through a film of water 
held in a leaf base, and conditions would therefore be favourable for 
infection by motile zoospores. It is possible that a light application of 
a soluble fungicide might prove adequate to control the disease if a 
sufficient concentration could be held in the leaf bases. Careful 



Figs. 2-4. Sporangia from leaf lesions on Iris Wedgwood. 

Fig. 5. Oospore associated with Phyiophthora blight on overwintered leaves 
of Iris Wedgwood. 

cleaning of foliage from beds to be left down for more than one year, 
the discarding of bulbs from diseased plants, and planting only sound 
bulbs on clean land are obvious precautions to be adopted until more 
is known about the origin of this disease. 

Summary 

A description is given of a blight of the foliage of several varieties of 
Dutch Iris which has occurred in the Isles of Scilly since 1928. The 
disease is associated with an unidentified Phytophthora which is 
possibly related to P. Cyperi-rotundati Sawada. Suggestions for control 
are based upon measures of plant sanitation. 

Grateful acknowledgements are made for financial assistance 
during the" investigation from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and from the Great Western Railway Company through 
the Cornwall Farmers’ Union. 

{Accepted for publication 4 April 1940') 
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TWO DISEASES OF GRASSES CAUSED BY SPECIES 
OF HELMINTHOSPORIUM NOT PREVIOUSLY 
RECOfeDED IN BRITAIN 

By KATHLEEN SAMPSON and J. H. WESTERN 
University College of Wales and Welsh Plant Breeding 
Station, Aberystwyth 

(With 2 Text-figures) 

1 . Helminthosporium siccans Drechslcr 

S\ MPiOMs. Brown lesions associated with a species of llelmintho- 
sporium, identified then as //. gramineum Rabenh., were observed on 
leaves of perennial rye-grass in Wales as far back as 1921 (Sampson, 
1922), but the disease was not closely studied until recently. While the 
disease is not highly destructive, lesions are seldom absent from rye¬ 
grass plots in this district, and at times they occur in sufficient 
abundance to produce a brown effect on the plants, notably in early 
spring and autumn when the fungus seems to be a contributing factor 
to “Winter Burn”. The disease has been observed not only in Wales, 
but also in many English counties. 

Small infections consist of oval, chocolate-brown spots which 
finally become white in the centre. Larger lesions take the form of 
dark streaks a centimetre or more in length. Infections arc dis¬ 
continuous, totally unlike the systemic type produced by H. gramineum 
on barley. Sometimes the mesophyll is completely destroyed, leaving 
only the veins, and the lamina bends or breaks at the place of in¬ 
fection. Infected plants possess many leaves with dead tips on which 
the fungus readily fruits. Distorted and discoloured spikes have been 
found with conidiophores on the bleached glumes of dead spikelets 
and spores have been found on viable seeds. Similar symptoms occur 
on Loliumperenne Linn., L. multiflorum Lam., and Festucapratensis Huds. 

Isolation of the parasite and inoculation experiments 

The preparation of pure cultures presents no difficulty as the 
large spores can be picked off under a binocular microscope, and 
they rarely fail to germinate on the surface of agar. Ten or twelve 
monospore cultures have been prepared from each host and grown 
on various media. The following inoculation experiments were 
carried out. 
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Exp. I, January 1938. Two pot plants of perennial and of Italian 
rye-grass were inoculated by smearing marked leaves with spores 
and mycelium from pure cultures, sprayed with sterile water and 
kept in a moist chamber for several days. All the inoculations of 
Italian rye-grass with a culture obtained from the same host were 
successful, typical brown lesions being^ produced. One lesion de¬ 
veloped on perennial rye-grass inoculated with spores from Italian 
rye-grass, while the control plants and those inoculated with a 
culture derived from perennial rye-grass remained healthy. 

Exp. 2, November i^^^-March 1939. Grains of the two rye-grasses 
and of meadow fescue were treated with o-i % mercuric chloride 
solution in sterile water, washed, and germinated on the surface of 
agar in sterile Petri dishes. Seedlings which remained free from 
mycelium were transplanted to pots of sterilized soil* which had been 
mixed with rye-grass chaff heavily infected with the appropriate 
cultures of Helminthosporium. The unit for each part of the experiment 
consisted of at least five pots each containing five seedlings. The 
different series of pots were kept in an unheated glasshouse in com¬ 
partments separated by double muslin partitions. All the control pots 
remained free from infection, while a trace developed in the following 
inoculated series: Lolium perenne inoculated with cultures derived from 
L. multiflorum and Festuca pratensis\ L. multifiorum inoculated from L. 
perenne \ F. pratensis inoculated from L. perenne and L. multiflorum. 

Thirty per cent of the seedlings became infected when L. perenne 
was inoculated with its own strain. Infected seedlings showed lesions 
on the second or third leaf and in the moist atmosphere of the glass¬ 
house the fungus sporulated freely. 

The establishment was satisfactory in all units except that of 
Festuca pratensis in soil contaminated with inoculum from the same 
host, where only about half the seedlings appeared above ground. 
A search revealed several seedlings which had failed to reach the 
surface, and the damaged shoots carried abundant conidia. A similar 
effect was obtained in Exp. 3. ^ 

Exp. 3, November ig^^-February 1940. Three large (8 in.) pots of 
sterilized soil were inoculated with isolates of Helminthosporium from 
{a) Lolium perenne^ [b) L. multiflorum^ {c) Festuca pratensis^ and 350 seeds 
of F. pratensis were sown in each pot. Germination was retarded by 
cold in the first weeks of the experiment, and an establishment of 
only 33 % was obtained in the control pots. The seedlings in these 
pots remained free from disease while in the inoculated series the 
numbers of seedlings with typical lesions were as follows: pot {a) 7, 
pot {b) 13, pot (r) 3. Establishment in pot (3) where the inoculum 

* Moist soil was kept at a temperature of 95-100° G. for 4-5 hr. Experiments 
showed that mycelium and spores of Helminthosporium were killed by this treat¬ 
ment. 
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came from F,pratensis was only 23 %, 10 % lower than in the control 
series, a result which confirms that obtained in Exp. 2. It is con¬ 
cluded that the strain on meadow fescue can infect both species of 
rye-grass and that meadow fescue seedlings growing in heavily in¬ 
fected soil are liable to attack before reaching the surface. 

Exp, 4, March 1940. Young plants of Festuca pratensis sprayed with 
a suspension of spores of Helminthosporium skeans from a culture from 
Lolium perenne developed typical lesions. 

While the problem of physiologic specialization in this species 
has not been fully investigated, the results so far obtained indicate 
clearly that the fungus can pass from rye grass to meadow fescue and 
vice versa. 


Table I. Showing the size and septation of spores o/* Helmintho¬ 
sporium siccans taken from different hosts and from culture media 


Length 


Origin of spores 

Range 

Lolium perenne: 

Plant 


Tap-water agar 

27 97 

Potato-dextrose agar 

20“ 84 

Lolium multiflorum: 

Plant 

30-173 

Tap-water agar 

17-100 

Potato-dextrose agar 

17-97 

Festuca pratensis: 

Plant 

43-*'^7 

Tapering type on tap-water 
agar 

30-87* 

Cylindrical type on tap-water 

20 123* 

agar 

Cylindrical type on potato- 

30-77 

dextrose agar 

Helminthosporium siccans Drechsler 
Ijolium perenne and L. multiflorum 
plant (Drechsler, 1923) 

31-160 

Helminthosporium dictyoides 
Drechsler 

F. elatior (Drechsler, 1923) 

23-115 


in [i 

Width 

in /X 

No. of septa 

_A_ 

Av." 

Range 

" ■ A r 

Av. 

Range 

Av. ' 

1090 

723 

55(i 

12-22 

12-20 

10-18 

16-5 

15*4 

13-5 

2-15 

1-6 

6-7 

4-2 

3*2 

95*9 
65-2 

44*6 

10-17 

10-20 

8-23* 

136 
14-3 
13-2* 

I'-l 

0-6 

5-6 

4'3 

3*1 

88-9 

10-20 

14-8 

2-8 

5*3 

563* 

78-2* 

10-17* 

10-17* 

13- 3* 

14- 9* 

2-6* 

2-6* 

4-2* 

4-6* 

539 

7-13 

I 1-2 

0-7 

39 

801 

11-20 

i6-8 

2-10 

4*9 

74-5 

14-17 

161 

1-7 

4*4 


*♦ All measurements are based on 200 spores except those marked with an asterisk. 
At least 100 spores were measured in all samples. 


Identification of the parasite 

The dark brown, septate, geniculate sporophores, typical of the 
genus Helminthosporium, arise freely on dead tissues. They are almost 
invariably solitary, rarely in twus or threes, and vary greatly in 
length, reaching a height of 200 ft. The lowest cell is usually swollen 
at the base. 

The conidia, upon which the classification of the genus chiefly 
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rests, are subhyaline, straight, cylindrical or tapering, with the 
hilum entirely included in the exospore. The species has therefore 
affinities with H, gramineum Rabenh., and other members of the 
subgenus Cylindro-Helminthosporium of Nisikado (1929). 

Species of Helminthosporium attacking members of the Gramineae 
of temperate regions have been most fully studied by Drechsler (1923) 
who described several new species, including H, siccans on Lolium 
multijlorum and L, perenne^ and Helminthosporium dictyoides on Festuca 
elatior L. ( = F. pratensis Huds.). These species are much alike, dis¬ 
tinguished morphologically chiefly by the slightly more tapering 
spores of the latter species. They are described as producing some¬ 
what different symptoms; the lesions on rye-grass have the form of 
spots, while those on meadow fescue are reticulate, recalling the net 
blotch of barley caused by Helminthosporium teres (Drechsler, 1923). 

In material studied at Aberystwyth, the symptoms on the two rye¬ 
grasses and on meadow fescue are alike, and correspond with those 
on Italian rye-grass described by Drechsler. Spores taken from the 
host plants vary much in shape. They may be cylindrical with 
hemispherical end cells, or tapering from base to apex with an end 
cell which narrows towards the hilum (Fig. i). 

Of six monospore cultures obtained in October 1939 from Festuca 
pratensis^ three developed the cylindrical type of spore in culture, 
while the others produced spores which were slightly shorter, more 
slender, tapering towards the tip, and with a narrow basal cell. The 
two types maintained these characters in subcultures and they could 
also be distinguished by their growth on certain media. Isolates so 
far studied from Lolium multijlorum tend to agree wdth the tapering 
fescue type, while isolates from L. perenne resemble more closely the 
cultures from fescue that have cylindrical spores, but some were 
found to be intermediate between the two types. 

Other species of Helminthosporium include races which differ rather 
widely in cultural characters and size of spore (Christensen & 
Graham, 1934), and it seems best to include all the forms isolated 
by us from these three grasses in a single species. As the brown 
discoloration produced on the foliage does not take the form of a 
net as described for H. dictyoides, and as the spore characters agree 
closely with H, siccans which is figured with both cylindrical and 
tapering spores (Drechsler, 1923, PI. 12), the fungus attacking 
meadow fescue and the two rye-grasses in Britain is placed in this 
species. It should be recognized, however, that H. siccans Drechsler 
is a species which comprises strains that differ not only in cultural 
characters, but also in the shape and size of spore. 
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Fig. I. Sp>ores of Helminthosporium siccans Drerhsler. a-d^ strain from Loliuw f>erenne\ 
a, from leaf; b, r, from tap-water agar; </, from potato-dextrose agar, e, /, strain from 
L. multijlorum; from leaf;/, from tap-water agar, g-jy strain from Festuca praten\is; 
gy hy from leaf; i and j show cylindrical type on potato-dextrose agar and tap-water 
agar respectively; k shows the tapering type on tap-water agar. The spores shown in 
d and h are slightly abnormal, x 400. 


MS 
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The growth of Helminthosporium siccans in culture 

Cultures were grown mostly on potato-dextrose agar, oatmeal agar 
and tap-water agar. On the first two media, abundant mouse-grey 
aerial mycelium developed on a matrix of much darker mycelium. 
Monospore cultures varied slightly in colour and in the extent to which 
sclerotia were formed. Submerged sclerotia were usually minute and 
abundant. At the margin of dishes and in test-tubes black horn¬ 
shaped bodies were formed, originating as appressoria where mycelium 
touched the glass. These formed a characteristic feature of a series of 
cultures from Italian rye-grass and meadow fescue which had slender 
tapering spores. 

A few cultures developed tufts of white aerial mycelium which 
sometimes spread over the surface of the colony. Transfers of the 
white mycelium gave cultures with dark submerged mycelium and a 
uniform white surface growth. 

Sporulation which is delayed until the cultures are at least four 
weeks old varies considerably in different strains, some remaining 
persistently sterile. Tap-water agar is most useful since it gives spores 
which come nearer in size to those produced on the host, and it 
induces sporulation in some isolates which remain sterile on potato- 
dextrose agar. The spores produced on this medium were smaller than 
those on tap-water agar (Table I). In cultures of //. siccans^ spores 
usually arose in great numbers from a few conidiophores attached to a 
dark sclerotial mass. In only a few cultures were the sporophores 
distributed evenly over the surface of the agar. 

II. Helminthosporium vagans Drechsler 

In 1921, plants of Poapratensis growing at the Welsh Plant Breeding 
Station were affected with a leaf spot, apparently caused by a species 
of Helminthosporium, The disease has occurred since, but never in a 
severe form. In March 1938, samples of newly established turf 
showing brown discoloration of the blades and sheaths were sent 
to us by Dr Dillon Weston. The grasses included smooth-stalked 
meadow grass, from which the spores of a Helminthosporium were 
readily isolated and cultured. The same symptoms have been seen 
again on this grass in turf in a garden at Aberystwyth. 

The lesions on the lamina are dark purplish red, the centre 
changing to light brown and finally white. They are often found in 
rows along the margin, but a single lesion may extend across the 
whole leaf. The discoloration of the tissue not uncommonly extends 
down the sheath to the base of the plant, and in close turf a decay of 
the foot-rot type sets in at ground level. In pot plants artificially 
inoculated and later removed for examination, brown lesions were 
found on the white underground rhizomes, especially on the terminal 
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bud, and it was evident that the fungus had interfered with the 
natural spread of the plant. 

The fungus fruits abundantly on the bleached centre of the lesions 
and on withered leaf tips. It has not been seen on any part of the 
inflorescence. 

Inoculation experiments 

These were conducted by planting healthy tillers of several species 
of grass in sterilized soil in 5-in. pots, to some of which cultures of 
Helminthosporium vagans from Poa pratensis had been added. The con¬ 
trol plants remained free from the disease, while all the plants of P. 
pratensis grown in the inoculated soil developed typical leaf lesions. 
The first sign of disease was evident in two weeks, and the disease 
continued to develop for two months, the fungus fruiting abundantly 
on the dead tissues. It also attacked the rhizomes (see p. 260). 
Lolium italicum^ Phleum pratense^ Poa trivialis and Cynosurus cristatus 
treated in the same way did not become infected with Helmintho¬ 
sporium vagans. 

Identification of the species 

The conidiophores arise singly or in small groups and are rather 
densely crowded in the light centre of the lesion. They begin to cut 
off conidia when rather short (20/i) but finally attain a length of 
200/X or more, rarely branching. The spores differ in colour, shape 
and septation from those of Helminthosporium siccam. They are dark 
brown, relatively wide in the centre, and taper to each end, pos¬ 
sessing numerous septa which are somewhat close together (Fig. 2). 
The distance between septa averages 12/i as compared with 14/x in 
H. siccans. As in H. siccans, the hilum is included in the contour of the 
outer wall. Data relating to size and septation are shown in Table II. 
The fungus has been identified on symptoms and spore characters as 
H, vagans Drechsler (Drechsler, 1923, 1930), but it should be noted 
that material studied at Aberystwyth gave spores which were con¬ 
siderably longer and had a higher number of septa than those 
measured by Drechsler (Table II). H. vagans is a type which shows 
affinity with both H, sativum Pam. King & Bak. and //. gramineum 
Rab. (Drechsler, 1923). 


Table II. Showing the size and septation of spores ^Helminthosporium 
vagans Drechsler on Poa pratensis 


Origin of spores 
Aberystwyth: 

Plant 

Tap-water a^ar 
Hetminthosporvum vagans 
(Drechsler, 1930) 


Length in fi Width in fi No. of septa 

_A.__ __A__ ,_ K _ 


Range 

Av. 

Range 

Av. 

Range 

Av. 

46-198 

132-5 

69*5 

15-25 

18*2 

3-15 

10*2 

30-106 

13-26 

17-8 

3-9 

5*5 

31-140 

82-7 

11-25 

191 

2-12 

b -3 


17-2 
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Growth of Helminthosporium vagans in culture 

In contrast to H, siccans^ the species from Poa pratensis grows 
relatively slowly, forming on oatmeal agar and on potato-dextrose 
agar a very compact colony with olive-green aerial mycelium which 
tends to develop radiating strands and a black reverse. Only a few 
spores were found on potato-dextrose agar. On tap-water agar 
sporulation was more abundant, but sparse relative to the most 




Fig. 2. Sp>ores of Helminthosporium vagans Drcchsler. a-f^ from leaf of Poa pratensis\ g, from 
culture on tap-water agar; A, from potato-dextrose agar. Spores b and c are slightly 
abnormal, x 400. 

fertile strains of Helminthosporium siccans^ the spores arising in twos 
and threes from conidiophores scattered over the whole surface of 
the agar. Monospore cultures of H, vagans were, in our experience, 
relatively uniform. 

Summary 

Two species of Helminthosporium are recorded for the first time in 
Britain,. //. siccans Drechsler on Lolium perenne^ L, multiflorum and 
Festuca pratensis and Helminthosporium vagans Drechsler on Poa pratensis. 
Monospore cultures of both species have been studied. Certain 
isolates of H, siccans showed slight but consistent variations in cultural 
characters and in the size and shape of the conidia. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

DISCUSSION ON PLANT DISEASES AND 
THE WEATHER 

Held on 17 February 1940, in the rooms of the Linnean Society 
of London, Burlington House 

The President, Dr H. Wormai.d, in the Chair 
W. G. Moore. Weather in relation to plant disease survey records. 

A monthly summary of plant disease records from various sources in England and 
Wales is prepared at the Ministry of Agriculture’s Plant Pathological Laboratory 
at Harpenden, and although for various reasons it is difficult to frame conclusions 
about weather and plant diseases by studying the summaries in conjunction with 
weather maps, some broad conclusions can be drawn regarding combined weather 
effects on the occurrence and severity of diseases. Thus Potato Blight, Downy 
Mildew of hops and all Downy Mildews are regarded as “wet weather ” fungi, while 
powdery mildews are more prominent in dry seasons. A wet May is regarded as a 
portent of a bad Apple Scab year; Chocolate Spot of Beans may be expected to 
develop during periods of dull showery weather between April and July; Clover Rot 
seems worse when a mild winter follows a wel autumn. I’he sudden spread and 
destructiveness of Antirrhinum Rust in this country can undoubtedly be correlated 
with the succession of hot summers that began in 1933. Severe attacks of Gooseberry 
Cluster Cup Rust followed a diy March in the years 1929, 1931 and 1933. Dr Alex. 
Smith suggested that when March is dry, tcleutospore germination on the alternate 
sedge host is delayed, and occurs with a rush at a time when there is a large surface 
area of gooseberry foliage on which spores can alight. A fairly severe attack in 1938 
was successfully predicted. Care must be taken not to attribute to local climatic 
conditions effects due to regional differences in the extent to which the host plant is 
cultivated, e.g. Leek Rust is said to be more common in the north of England than 
in the south. The reliability of these generalizations and the precise nature of the 
factors underlying them can be determined only by special investigations. 

R. W. Marsh. Apple Canker and the weather. 

Spore discharge. Rain is of paramount importance in discharge of both the conidia 
formed on cankered wood from spring to autumn, and of the perithecia which 
succeed them. Conidia may be spattered up to 30 ft. when wind accompanies rain. 
Vasclincd slide spore traps showed that ascosporc discharge was very closely 
correlated with the presence of rainfall, but not with temperature, humidity, wind 
or sunlight. In the field, spore discharge went on at all seasons at any temperature 
during which rain fell, but in laboratory tests it was checked at 2-3° C. 

Spore germination and mycelial growth. Ascospores of Nectria galligena will germinate at 
from 2 to 30° C. (optimum about 25® C.), but are killed by 5 days’ desiccation. 
The mycelium can grow between 2 and 37" C. (optimum 20° C.). This tolerance of low 
temperatures, combined with a high rate of spore production in autumn, winter and 
spring, contributes materially to the success of N. galligena in infecting the dormant 
tree. Infections may be through leaf scars, scab infections, woolly aphis galls and 
bark disruptions such as pruning cuts and wounds. Leaf scar infection is possible 
in spring and autumn, but not in mid-winter. Infection through pruning cuts, 
however, can occur at any time in autumn, winter and spring. Freshly made 
wounds are the most susceptible, so pruning is advised during cold dry periods when 
spores are not being discharged. I'he wounds are thus given the chance of becoming 
more resistant through ageing before spore dissemination is resumed. 

Tl^ erratic incidence of the disease is emphasized and weather may be important 
in s0n[e instances and in others subsidiary to some pomological factor. 
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R. V. Harris. A functional disorder of cultivated varieties of Rubus. 

A widespread Die-Back of Lloyd George raspberry canes has been investigated at 
East Mailing Research Station. Buds on the fruiting canes cither fail to grow out, 
or produce undersized laterals with the leaves down-curled and developing inter- 
veinal and marginal scorching. In extreme instances complete stools may die out, 
but the growth of young spawn on surviving stools is stimulated. No pathogen was 
implicated but examination of records of Die-Back revealed an apparent correlation 
with winter temperatures, and preliminary experiments were started. Plants of 
the variety Lloyd George were placed, from Di'cember to February inclusive, in 
(fl) a cold storage chamber at 31*5'^ F., and {b) a heated greenhouse of a mean 
temperature of 48° F. The plants were then kept till the following winter in a cool 
orchard house. Deleterious symptoms occurred only on j^lants kept at the mild winter 
temperature; 81 % of the fruit canes died, and leaf, crown and root symptoms 
resembled those of Die-Back in the field. Vegetative growth of the stool was 
stimulated. The raspberry variety Baumforth’s Seedling B showed no modification 
at the mild winter temperature, but in further experiments Dic-Back occurred on 
Loganlierry, Phenomenal Berry and Himalaya Berry cool-stored at 40” F. 

It is suggested that the Die-Back is the result of imperfect breaking of the winter 
rest period owing to inadequate exposure to low winter temperatures, but other 
factors such as soil drainage and weak fungus parasites may intensify the symptoms. 

T. H. Harrison. Cllimate and disease in Australia. 

As an island continent, Australia exhibits wide variations in climate. 

The relation of weather to incidence of disease is complex, as can be illustrated by 
reference to the disease Brown Rot of ft nits caused by Sdeiotinia fiucticola (Wiiit.) 
Rehm. In Australia this fungus does not produce conidia on twigs and cankers as 
does S. laxa in England. On mummified fruits, conidial pustules can be dried up 
and killed in a few hours b) hot dry winds but a new crop may be developed in a 
few days in suitable weather. As many as sixteen siu cessivc crops of conidia from 
individual mummified fruits have been noted in New South Wales. Conidia from 
rotting or mummified fruits arc mainly responsible for spreading the disease 
rapidly through growing or ripening fruits of which the liability to infection is 
influenced greatly by climatic conditions. 

If mummified fruits are allowed to rest undisturb(‘d under suitable environmental 
conditions, apothecia may be produced in the spring, usually (oincidcntally with 
blossoming of stone fruits such as plums, peaches and apricots. Similar climatic 
variations affect both blossoming and apoth<*cial development. Ascospoie clouds 
may be ejected to cause infection of blossoms if satisfactory climatic conditions 
prevail both for ejection and germination of spores. The requirements were 
discussed in detail. 

Control of this disease d<*pends on the prevention or reduction of initial infection 
in the spring by destruction of mummified fruits and prevention of apothecial 
development and timc*ly applications of protective fungicides to grewing and 
maturing fruits. 

The fallacy of blaming climatic conditions prevailing at time of appearance of 
disease in very conspicuous form is demonstrated by reference to Peac h Scab or 
Freckle. I'hc weather prevailing before bud burst when infeclicm takes place has a 
profound influence on disease which shows up whe n leaves fully expand. 

Other instances of the influence of climatic conditions on incident e of disease 
were quoted and the conclusion reached that a careful study of meteorologic al data 
and its correlation with etiological data should makt* it possible to forecast severe 
outbreaks of disease of most crops and therefijre t*nabl(‘ preventative measure's to be 
adopted speedily. 

Mary E. King and R. V. Harris. The strawberry yellow-edge 
disease in relation to weather conditions. 

On the strawberry variety Royal Sovereign it was early observed that the diag¬ 
nostic symptoms of Yellow Edge were prominent in June or July and again to a 
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maximum extent in the autumn, and roguing was therefore carried out during 
these periods. Since 1935, observations have been made using a numerical scale to 
recora the relative intensity of the disease symptoms. A study of soil temperature 
and rainfall showed a correlation between intensity of symptoms and weather in the 
preceding week or fortnight. Symptoms do not develop until a certain temperature 
IS reached, usually during June or July. During the following intermediate phase 
temperature is sufficiently hi^h, but soil moisture becomes a factor limiting de¬ 
velopment of symptoms. (A rise in soil moisture after several pronounced drought 
periods in 1939 was followed a week or a fortnight later by an increase in symptom 
intensity.) In the final phase in late autumn the soil moisture remains at saturation 
point but the symptoms become less pronounced as the temperature falls. Since 
young leaves show Yellow-Edge symptoms most clearly the lag between the 
occurrence of suitable weather conditions and appearance of symptoms probably 
r^resents the time necessary for the development of young leaves. Roguing is most 
efficient if carried out when symptom intensity is greatest and it is now possible to 
forecast good roguing conditions for Royal Sovereign. 

M. H. Moore. The effect of weather on some diseases of apple and 
Morello Cherry. 

Apple scab. While temperature is important for the rapid development of 
perithecia of Venturia inaequalis^ adequate moisture from rain or dew is both essential 
for the discharge of ripe ascosporcs, and conducive to infection. In south-east 
England ascosporcs are ejcctea mainly towards the end of April, and seasonal 
variations in bud development can condition the success or failure of a fixed spray 
programme. Wet, and especially cool windy weather at the time of ejection of 
ascosporcs or at the, usually earlier, ripening of conidia, may lead to an epidemic 
of scab unless checked by spraying. Post-blossom infection tends to be less damaging 
than earlier infection, but is less easily controlled by the weak sprays then necessary 
for safety. The influence of rootstock, cultural and manurial treatment on the 
degree of infection appears to be governed largely by seasonal conditions. 

Brown Rot in Morello Cherries. In the course of experiments on killing of winter 
pustules of Sclerotinia laxa by tar oil, it was found that very little infection occurred 
when the weather was dry at flowering time, but infection spread like fire in 1937, 
when the weather was wet while the morellos were in flower. 

Branch Blister in Cox's Orange Pippin. Experiments in Essex showed that this 
disease, which is regarded as functional and not due to parasitism by Coniothecium 
chomatosporum, was caused primarily by drought, and affected trees grew normally 
without blister after they had had plenty of rain during the growing season. 

A. Beaumont. Potato Blight and the weather. 

The first outbreak of Potato Blight to be observed generally occurs in Cornwall 
and outbreaks occur in other counties more or less in order from south-west to 
north-east. This is not due to a spread of disease in this direction but because the 
weather conditions favourable to the outbreak of blight occur earliest in Cornwall 
and later in the north and east. Dutch scientists first formulated rules for the 
weather conditions favourable to the initiation of blight epidemics. When these 
rules were tested in England by Wiltshire it was found that they indicated blight rather 
more frequently than it occurred. This has been confirmed in Devon and Cornwall 
and it has been shown that better results are given by simpler rules: (i) minimum 
temperature not less than 50° F.; (2) relative humidity over 75 % for at least 
2 days. Observations of daily weather maps have shown that these conditions occur 
when a large depression is approaching slowly from the west. Localities to the 
south-east of the depression usually experience relatively high temperature and 
humidity and if the depression is moving slowly these conmtions will last long 
enough to initiate the blight epidemic. Very typical conditions occurred in 1939 
during the period 4 to 9 Jul^r and were responsible for the main epidemic in most 
counties. It is claimed that with the above i^ormation all the main blight epidemics 
can be forecast with reasonable accuracy. 
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Meeting held in the Rooms of the Linnean Society of London, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, W. i on Saturday, 20 April 
1940, at II a.m. 

The President, H. Wormald, D.Sc., A.R.G.Sc., in the Chair. 

Dr E. M. Turner. The reaction of oats to different strains of Ophio- 
bolus graminis (Royal Holloway College). 

Recent reports from Wales of oats attacked by Ophiobolus graminis (Take-All) 
conflict with the generally held opinion that oats resist that fungus. Isolations from 
infected oat stubble from Wales gave a fungus indistinguishable in culture from 
Ophiobolus graminis isolated from wheat. Four varieties of oats, strongly resistant to 
isolates from wheat, were very susceptible to those from oats. Measurements of 
numerous ascospores from the different strains gave a range in length of 98-117/x 
for the fungus from oats, and one of 79-96/i (the usual range for Ophiobolus graminis) 
for that from wheat. It appears that the fungus from oats is a new variety of 
0 . graminis. 

The cells of oat roots oppose a protoplasmic resistance to normal 0 . graminis, the 
fungus invading the seealing roots but disappearing in about three weeks. The 
fungus from oats, however, invades oats just as the normal strain invades wheat. 
Extracts were made from the roots of wheat and of oats and their effect on the 
growth of the isolates tested. Isolates from oats always grew well in these experi¬ 
ments, but those from wheat did not grow in untreated or in steamed oat extract, or 
in the sediment left after the extract was centrifuged. I’hey grew fairly well in oat 
extract which had been passed through an L5 filter candle, and in the supernatant 
liquid obtained by centrifuging; they grew well in wheat exiract. 

It is concluded that there is a substance in the .solid portion of oat extract which is 
toxic to the fungus isolated from wheat. 


Dr M. A. Brett. Fungal infection of Ulex minor Roth. (Preliminary 
account.) (Northern Polytechnic.) 

A white powdery infection of the anthers of Ulex minor Roth. {U. nanus Forst.) 
was originally recorded by Miss A. D. Betts, but not identified. Unicellular conidia 
of several types occur on the anthers, and sections reveal that three different mycelia 
may be concerned in the infection. Some information has been gained about two 
of these. 

The first (not yet identified) forms smut-like spore balls in the anther cavities, 
but it is not known to which of the surface conidia this is related. Only unripe 
spore balls in preserved material have been observed. 

The second mycelium grows to the surface of the anthers, and there forms 
identifiable conidia. Insects distribute them and pollinate the flowers simul¬ 
taneously. Fertilization follows, and seeds develop to their full size, but are 
attacked by a mycelium which enters by the funicle, and forms spore balls in the 
pods corresponding to descriptions of the genus Thecaphora. On germination, these 
have so far produced only a weak mycelial growth which died away, and no con¬ 
nexion has ^en established between them and any of the anther conidia. The 
results of infection experiments are not yet available. 

The mycelium which attacks the seeds differs from the other mycelia in appear¬ 
ance, and it is possible that this is formed after conidial fusions, manv such having 
been observed at the time of pollination. The conidial forming 7 hecaphora mycelium 
would thus perennate in the haploid condition, and diplophytic mycelia be pro¬ 
duced annually in the pods. 
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Dr S. Dickinson. Experiments on the Physiology of Obligate 
Parasitism 1 . 

[The author did not supply a summary.] 

Dr Roger Heim. The Fungi of Termite nests in West Africa. 

[The summary of this paper has not been received, for shortly after Dr Heim 
returned to Paris, communication with him was broken by the development of the 
war.] 

Dr G. G. Chesters. A note on the isolation of soil fungi. 

[The author did not supply a summary.] 
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OPHIOBOLUS GRAMINIS SACC 7 V 9 A:^^P^MiSAE 
VAR.N., AS THE CAUSE OF TAKE ALL OR 
WHITEHEADS OF OATS IN WALES 

By ELIZABETH M. TURNER 
Department of Plant Pathology, Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, Harpenden, Herts 

1. Introduction 

Throughout the wheat-growing areas of the world in whiclT tEe" 
Take All disease, due to Ophiobolus graminis Sacc., is prevalent, the 
growing of oats is regarded as a valuable control measure. Where 
attack by 0. graminis is the factor limiting yield, a wheat crop 
following oats generally gives a yield equal to or approaching that of 
a crop after fallow. The empirical discovery of this fact is probably due 
to the farmers of South Australia, where a Commission was appointed 
as early as 1868 to inquire into the distribution caused by the disease, 
though its connexion with 0 . graminis was not established by Me Alpine 
until 1902. Rotation of wheat with oats for the control of Take All 
was urged by McAlpine (1904) in Victoria, by Richardson (1910) in 
South Australia, and by Darnell-Smith & McKinnon (1915) in New 
South Wales. 

This conclusion has been confirmed by pot experiments under 
controlled conditions demonstrating the high resistance of oats to 
infection by 0 , graminis', such experiments were reported by Wolf & 
Lehman (1924) and by Kirby (1925) in the United States of America, 
by Schaffnit (1930) and by Muller-Kogler (1938) in Germany, by 
Russell (1934) in Canada, and by Foex (1935) in France. Contrary 
results were, however, reported by Ducomet (1913) in France and 
by Osborn (1919) in South Australia; both examined specimens 
of diseased oats carrying perithecia of 0 . graminis, Darnell-Smith & 
McKinnon (1915) stated that a single case of oats attacked by Take 
All had been recorded in New South Wales. More recently, outbreaks 
of Take All in oats have been reported by Gram (1929) in Jutland, 
and by Van Poeteren (1932) in Holland. Hynes’s (1937) claim to 
have demonstrated susceptibility of oats to two isolates of O, graminis 
in pot tests in New South Wales is of doubtful value. He tested 
six isolates, incorrectly designated strains, of 0 , graminis against three 
varieties of wheat, two of oats, and one each of barley and rye, in pots. 
Two of the isolates caused some retardation in growth of the oats. As 
the proportion of fungus inoculum (cooked wheat and oat kernels) to 
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surface soil was approximately i : 2 by volume, a purely toxic effect 
of the inoculum might well have caused the stunting. 

Increasing interest in Take All in wheat and barley crops in this 
country during the last few years has made the immunity of oats an 
urgent matter. Field observations, such as thatbyDillon Weston (1938) 
in Norfolk, suggest that oats may safely be recommended as a rotation 
crop for control of the disease. On the other hand, recent unpublished 
reports of Take All affecting oat crops in Wales, communicated by 
Mr D. Walters Davies and Dr T. Whitehead, have been too numerous 
and well-authenticated to be ignored. There are other records. 
Massee (1912) found plate mycelium and perithecia of 0 . graminis on 
diseased oat plants received at Kew from Gorwen in North Wales, 
isolated the fungus and reproduced the disease in both wheat and oat 
seedlings, and Jones (1926) studied the cytology of development of the 
perithecium of 0. graminis in material collected on oat stubble near 
Aberystwyth. 

The susceptibility of oats to the Take All disease in Wales might be 
due to at least one of three possible causes, viz. the employment of 
peculiar varieties of oats, breakdown in resistance of the plant owing 
to some unfavourable condition of the environment, or the existence 
of a distinct biological strain of 0. graminis^ if not of another species of 
OphioboluSf in Wales. The experiments described below are concerned 
both with the properties of the Welsh isolates of Ophiobolus from oats, 
and with the resistance of oats to English isolates of 0 . graminis from 
wheat. 

II. Experimental 

[a) Isolation of Ophiobolus from oats and wheat 

Three isolates of the oat-attacking Ophiobolus were obtained in 
September 1937 from infected oats collected by Miss M. D. Glynne 
from Pentrevoelas, Denbighshire (isolate O 3), from Caervon, 
Anglesea (O 4), and from Beaumaris, Anglesea (O 13). Three further 
isolates were obtained in the late summer of 1938 from material 
collected by Mr D. Walters Davies at Aberystwyth (O 20), and from 
further collections made by Miss Glynne in Carnarvonshire, near 
Bodfaen (O 21) and near Edern (O 23). English isolates of 0 . graminis 
were made from infected wheat collected in 1937 from Dorset (W i), 
from Broadbalk field, Rothamsted (W 2), and from Mr W. Buddin’s 
experimental plots at Reading (W 3). In 1938, two further isolates 
(W 4 and W 5) were obtained from one collection of infected wheat 
from Wareham, Dorset. 

Where ripe perithecia were present on infected stubble, Ophiobolus 
was most easily isolated by arranging for the ejection of ascospores on 
to a sterile cover-slip suspended not more than i mm. above the necks 
of the perithecia (Samuel & Garrett, 1933). If ripe perithecia were 
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not present, wheat or oat grains were planted in the cavities of 
selected pieces of infected stubble, which were then buried in pots of 
moist sand. Isolations of Ophioholus were more readily obtained from 
the young lesions on infected seedling stems than from the original 
infected stubble, in which other fungi were always present. The silver 
nitrate method of surface sterilization recommended by Davies (1935) 
for the isolation of 0 . graminis was employed. 


{b) Host range of Ophiobolus isolates from oats and wheat 

Experiment L In the first glasshouse inoculation experiment, six 
isolates of the fungus, three from oats (O 3, O 4 and O 13) and three 
from wheat (W i, W 2 and W 3), were tested against Little Joss 
wheat and Victory oats in seven-inch pots of sand with a nutrient 
solution; each scries comprised twenty replicate pots. The inoculation 
technique used by Garrett (1936) was followed, five pre-soaked 
wheat or oat grains being planted in each pot over agar inoculum 
disks 8 mm. in diameter, cut out with a cork borer from the margin of 
a colony of Ophiobolus growing on potato dextrose agar. The oat 
grains were dehulled before planting to increase percentage germina¬ 
tion. After planting, the pots were randomized on the glasshouse 
bench, and watered once a week with the following nutrient solution: 


Calcium nitrate (Ca(N03)2) o*8 g. 

Potassium nitrate (KNO3) 0-3 g. 

Dihydrogen potassium phosphate (KllaP04) o-2 g. 

Magnesium sulphate (MgSO^, ylhO) 0*2 g. 

Potassium chloride (KCl) 0*2 g. 

Ferric chloride (FeClj, GllaO) 0*025 g. 

Distilled water 1 litre 


The plants from five pots of each series were washed out at fort¬ 
nightly intervals from two to eight weeks, and pickled in 60 % 
alcohol. The three oldest roots on each plant were examined under 
a binocular dissecting microscope (magnification, x 20) and the 
extent of growth of the runner hyphae measured (Garrett, 1936). 
The results for the first three samplings are given in Table I. 


'Lable I. Growth of fungus along the roots in mm.^ 



W I 

W2 

W3 

O3 

04 

0 13 

(\ftcr 2 weeks: 

On wheat 

21 {± 1 - 4 ) 

29 (±07) 

33 ( + ''4) 

15 (±0*6') 

10 (±0*5) 

19 ( + /*o) 

On oats 

II (±/*2) 

4 (±0-5) 

>5 (±'-5) 

8 (±/*o) 

G {± o ‘ 4 ) 

8 (±o*j) 

After 4 weeks: 

On wheat 

40 (±2-/) 

49 {± 4 ’ 2 ) 

45 (±^7) 

43 (±^7) 

25 (±2'2) 

55 (±^-P) 

On oats 

■4 (±'-5) 

23 {± s ’ 8 ) 

45 (±*7) 

33 ( ± 3 - 3 ) 

24 (±1-6) 

14 {±r2) 

After 6 weeks: 

On wheat 

47 (±^-o) 

50 (±'^5) 

4t (±^'9) 

40 (+ s - d ) 

3' (±'7) 

55 (+27) 

On oats 

30 (± 3 ' 6 ) 

50 (±7<5) 

44 i± 3 - 4 ) 

35 (±^-^) 

36 (±i-S) 

40 (+27) 


* The figures in brackets here, and in some subsequent tables, show the standard error. 
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The final sampling consisted of oats only; after washing out the 
plants, the tops were cut off about i cm. above the seed, and weighed. 

Table II. Weight of tops of oat plants, eight weeks old, inoculated 
with fungus isolates from wheat and oats 

W I W2 w 3 O3 O4 o 13 

Mean fresh weight per 3*4 (± 0*2) 3*4 (±o*j?) 3‘6 (±0*2) i*4 (±o-/) o*8 (±o*^) 0*5 (±0*2) 

plant in g. 

The roots were not included in the examination, which comprised 
measurements both of extent of runner hyphae, and of length of 
root discoloured by infection; the figures are for the secondary roots 
formed at the first node. 

Table III. Infection of secondary roots of oat plants eight weeks 
old, inoculated with fungus isolates from wheat and oats 

Wi W2 W3 O3 O4 O13 

Mean hyphal growth in 8 (±/*5) 28 (± 5 -r) 15(14*5) 39 (±5*^) 34 (±^'P) 24(15*5) 

mm. 

Mean length of root dis- i (lo- 5 ) i {± 0 ' 8 ) i (lo*7) 26 (ifo) 28 (12-5) 13 ( 15 *^) 

coloured in mm. 


The following conclusions were drawn from these results: 

(1) Wheat was susceptible to isolates of Ophiobolus both from 
English wheat and from Welsh oats. The former (W i, W 2 and 
W 3) produced the greater effect, many plants being killed after four 
to six weeks, but the type of infection and the appearance of the 
diseased plants were similar in all. 

(2) Oats were highly resistant to the English isolates. Although 
runner hyphae had grown down the seminal roots for a considerable 
distance, the roots rarely showed any discoloration and were well 
developed. The secondary roots and subcoronal internode were 
generally free from hyphae, but in a few plants perithecia formed on 
the leaf bases. 

(3) Oats were vigorously attacked by the Welsh isolates. O 13 was 
the most virulent, many plants being killed in six to eight weeks, and 
O 3 was the weakest. The root systems were poorly developed and 
severely attacked, both primary and secondary roots showing much 
discoloration. 

Table I also shows that figures for the growth of runner hyphae of 
isolates from wheat and oats down the roots are not significantly 
different. Relying on this measurement alone, it would appear that 
oats are susceptible to all isolates used, but Tables II and III, giving 
weights of tops and extent of discoloration of the secondary roots, 
respectively, show that oats arc seriously affected only by the isolates 
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from oats and are resistant to those from wheat. These observations 
indicate that, where different hosts are to be compared, infection is 
best estimated by the length of discoloured root; this figure may be 
supported by other data, such as the weight of tops of the plants. 

Experiment 11. Four varieties of oats, one of wheat, and one of barley 
were used in Experiment II, with the six isolates employed in Experi¬ 
ment I. The cereal varieties were Victory, New Abundance, and 
Scotch Potato white oats. Jubilee Black oats. Little Joss wheat, and 
Spratt Archer barley. There were thus thirty-six series, and four 
replicates of each were planted in ten-inch pots of sand with nutrient 
solution. Eight grains were sown over inoculum disks in each pot and 
seedlings thinned to five after ten days. After twelve weeks the tops 
were cut off and weighed. 


Table IV. Mean fresh weight in g. of tops of oat and wheat 
plantsy inoculated with isolates from wheat and oats 



Wi 

W2 

W3 

O3 

O4 

0 13 

Victory oats 

II-8 

11-4 

i 3‘4 

9*3 

7-6 

7.7 

New Abundance oats 

II-O 

13-7 

12-4 

8-2 

50 

6-8 

Scotch Potato oats 

12*3 

II-O 

10-0 

7.7 

7-0 

9*5 

Jubilee Black oats 

Little Joss wheat 

11-7 

12-0 

10-2 

6-2 

2-5 

1 i-i 

6*9 

7-1 

3*4 

7-3 

6-3 

6-9 

Spratt Archer barley 

10*5 

12-3 

9-2 

10-5 

9-8 

11-9 


The roots were pickled in 2 % formaldehyde, and examined under 
the binocular microscope. The secondary roots only were considered, 
the primary roots having often disappeared. The total number of 
secondary roots, and number infected, were recorded for each plant; 
the percentage of infected roots for each series of twenty plants in 
four pots is given in Table V. These data show that the difference in 


Table V. Percentage infection of secondary roots of oat and wheat 
plants, inoculated with fungus isolates from wheat and oats 
Fungiis isolate ... Wi W2 W3 O3 O4 O13 

Victory oats 6 (± 2-0) 5 (± 2'8) 9 (± 4-0) 61 (±6-y) gi (± 2-8) 77 (+ 13-3) 

Scotch Potato oats 3 (±/7) o o 72 (± 9 ; 5 ) 71 (±/o*o) 74 {±7-8) 

little Joss wheat i (±/-o) 58(1/7) 59 10 (± 6 ’-/) 30(1/5-5) 35(1/4-/) 

New Abundance oats J {±2-4) 2 (I/-/) 3 (l^-o) 97(12-0) 94 (± 5 ’ 5 ) 72 (l/ 4 ' 5 ) 

Jubilee Black oats 7 (l2*o) 4 ( 12 - 5 ) 20(1/4-9) 79(1//-/) 97(12-4) 73 (± 5 ^) 

Spratt Archer barley 38 (1 13-0) 25 (1 5 - 5 ) 76 (1 1-7) 27(1 lO’S) 43 (1 /0-5) 21(1 /4-0) 

reaction of all four varieties of oats to the isolates from oats and to 
those from wheat is highly significant, thus confirming the findings of 
Experiment I. The differences in degree of attack on wheat and barley 
by the six isolates, on the other hand, scarcely appear to be significant, 
although a higher susceptibility of barley towards the isolates from 
wheat was suggested by the general appearance of the plants and the 
discoloration of the leaf bases. 
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Experiment IIL This experiment was carried out in seven-inch pots 
of sand with a nutrient solution, later in 1938 with five new isolates, 
three from oats in Wales, O 20, O 21 and O 23, and two from wheat, 
W 4 and W 5. Three hosts were used, viz. New Abundance oats, 
Scotch Potato oats, and Little Joss wheat. There were thus fifteen 
series with six replicate pots per series; each pot was thinned to five 
plants. The pots were washed out after eight weeks, and the plants 
weighed and examined as before. The results are given in Tables VI 
and VII. These tables show that the new isolates behaved as those 
used in Experiments I and II, there being a sharp distinction in 
pathogenicity between the Welsh and English isolates. The three 
isolates from oats are seen also to differ amongst themselves, O 20 
being the most virulent and O 23 attacking oats rather weakly, 
although its action on wheat is at least as strong as that of the other 
two oat isolates. 

The oat isolates were again characterized by sparse development of 
runner hyphae on the outside of infected roots, as compared with that 
made by the wheat isolates. With the latter, the longitudinal extent of 
infection inside the root can generally be estimated by the extent of 
runner hyphal growth, the infection hyphae within the cells of the 
cortex seldom extending farther along the root than do the runner 
hyphae (Garrett, 1934, 1936). The isolates from oats, on the other 
hand, have greater powers of longitudinal spread inside the root, so 
that discoloration and infection may extend farther than the growth 
of runner hyphae on the outside of the root. Roots examined under 
the microscope, often showed runner hyphae entering the root and 
growing parallel to the surface in the subepidcrmal cells, cortical 
infection hyphae branching off in the usual way. This type of growth 
has been observed in wheat roots under certain conditions (Garrett, 
1934), but it is much more usual in oat roots. 

Experiment IV. In order to investigate further the respective host 
ranges of the isolates from wheat and oat, a series of nineteen common 
English pasture grasses was inoculated with isolates W i, W 2, W 3, 
O 3, O 4 and O 13, respectively, in five-inch pots of sand with a 
nutrient solution. After eight weeks the extent of hyphal growth and 
of root discoloration was recorded, both for seminal and for crown 
roots. The results of this and of subsequent unpublished work, 
indicate that not one of these nineteen species of grass shows complete 
resistance even to the English isolates. In whatever way a disease 
rating was computed from these data, however, infection of the 
grasses 'by the Welsh isolates was both more intensive and more 
extensive than that by the English isolates. The complete data may 
be found elsewhere (Turner, 1939). 



Table VI. Mean fresh weight in g. of tops of oat and wheat plants, eight weeks old, 
inoculated with fungus isolates from wheat and oats 
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{c) Pathological histology 

The course of infection of wheat roots by 0 , graminis has been 
followed in detail by Fellows (1928), Robertson (1932), and Garrett 
(1934). The chief characteristics of such infection are as follows: the 
invading mycelium is differentiated into coarse, dark-coloured runner 
hyphae, which grow down the outside of the roots, and more slender, 
hyaline infection hyphae, which branch off from these and enter the 
cells of the cortex. The hyphae penetrate the endodermis and invade 
the vascular tissues, which become severely discoloured; in these 
tissues, the hyphae tend to grow in a longitudinal direction. Hyphal 
penetration of the cell walls is frequently accompanied by the forma¬ 
tion of highly characteristic callosities or lignitubers, first investigated 
by Fellows (1928). These outgrowths of the cell wall closely invest the 
invading hyphae, often extending some way into the cavity of the 
invaded cell, and sometimes appearing to prevent further growth of 
the enclosed hyphae. Lignitubers are frequently absent from cells 
invaded whilst still immature, and are generally strongest in cells 
infected after reaching maturity. In wheat roots eight or more weeks 
old, the hyphae sometimes disappear from the cells of the cortex, 
remaining only inside the vascular cylinder. The cortex, however, 
still shows obvious signs of disease, the cell walls being studded with 
persistent lignitubers. 

The course of infection of oat and wheat roots by isolates W 4 and 
W 5 from wheat and isolates O 20 and O 21 from oats was followed 
in plants grown in sand and nutrient solution, and inoculated in the 
usual way under the seed; plants were washed out after ten days and 
subsequently at five-day intervals to fifty days. The external appear¬ 
ance of the plants and the extent of discoloration of the roots were 
noted, and the roots examined microscopically. Hand sections or 
whole roots were cleared in lactophenol, and stained with cotton blue. 
The degree of infection throughout the course of the experiment was 
somewhat variable in the different pots, some plants being very 
severely infected or completely killed after four or five weeks, while 
others, inoculated with the same isolate, remained almost unattacked. 
The more severely infected plants from all series were used for 
microscopical examination. 

After twenty days, plants in six out of the eight series (the exception 
being oats inoculated with isolates W 4 and W 5, respectively) 
showed' obvious signs of attack. The crown and leaf bases were 
blackened, and many of the plants were stunted. In this trial one of 
the isolates from oats, O 20, attacked wheat more vigorously, or at 
least more rapidly, than did isolates W 4 and W 5, causing very 
severe discoloration of the culm bases, and stunting of the root 
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system. At each sampling, from twenty days after planting to the final 
sampling after fifty days, the course of infection of wheat inoculated 
with all four isolates, and oats inoculated with isolates O 20 and O 21, 
was very similar. Penetration of the cortex had taken place in both 
hosts after ten days, being most evident in the proximal part of the 
root in contact with the inoculum disk. Hyphae were seen in the 
vascular tissue of wheat roots after ten days, and of oat roots after 
fifteen days; severe vascular discoloration was apparent after twenty 
days. Lignitubers were irregularly distributed throughout the infected 
roots of both hosts, being abundantly developed on the walls of some 
cells, and absent from others; their distribution could be correlated to 
some extent with the age of the cell when infected. The wefts of 
invading hyphae tended to develop into cones of mycelium, through 
progressive branching in the inner layers of the cortex. In older roots 
the lesions were no longer well defined, and infection was general 
throughout the cortex, though the distribution of hyphae was rather 
irregular. Most of the cortical cells were occupied by a few longi¬ 
tudinally running hyphae; here and there, however, cells were to be 
observed densely packed with transversely-running hyphae. Hyphae 
in the cortical cells of infected roots stained less deeply and became 
less healthy in appearance after six or seven weeks; the number of 
hyphae containing protoplasm steadily decreased as the plants aged. 
The lignitubers persisted, however, being more abundant in cells of 
wheat than in those of oat roots. 

Infection of oat roots by the wheat isolates may now be described. 
In the early stages, infection followed a similar course to that by oat 
isolates, though less vigorous. After fifteen days, when there were 
abundant runner hyphae on the outside of the seminal roots, penetra¬ 
tion had occurred at a few scattered points, and the hyphae had not 
penetrated inwards through more than two or three cell layers. After 
twenty days there were occasional lesions on the roots in which 
penetration was heavy and had extended to the endodermis. In a 
few roots, hyphae were seen at this stage inside the vascular cylinder, 
which showed some localized discoloration. Lignitubers were formed 
freely in many of the infected cells, though not in cells in the centre of 
lesions, and these appeared sometimes to have checked the spread of 
the hyphae. After twenty-seven days, the roots showed less obvious 
infection than after twenty days. Scattered groups of cells showed 
hyphae that appeared to be disintegrating, as indicated by their 
weakly staining properties and attenuated appearance, whilst other 
cells showed prominent lignitubers but no visible hyphae. Even in 
those taken after thirty-four and forty-one days, the roots still showed 
occasional localized lesions with persistent hyphae; occasionally 
penetration hyphae from the runner hyphae had branched in a single 
superficial cell until this was closely packed with stout coiled hyphae. 
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Amongst all samples examined from the experiment, crown root 
lesions were found only twice, although occasionally runner hyphae 
grew along the outside of these roots. 

It therefore appears from these observations that the resistance of 
oat roots to isolates of 0. graminis from wheat is of the chemical rather 
than the mechanical type (Brown, 1936). 


{d) Morphological and cultural characters of the isolates 

It was found impossible to distinguish the six Welsh isolates of 
Ophiobolus, obtained from oats, by their appearance in culture from 
typical isolates of 0 . graminis obtained from wheat. On the basis of 
colour and other colony characters on potato-dextrose agar, the 
isolates O 3-O 23 might all have been identified as 0 . graminis. Their 
growth rate was also comparable to that of isolates W i-W 5 from 
wheat. A comparison of growth rate on a series of potato dextrose 
agars adjusted to different reactions from p\i 4*0 to 9*0 showed that 
the oat isolates preferred if anything an initial reaction on the acid 
side of neutrality, whereas the wheat isolates grew best on a neutral 
or slightly alkaline medium. The range for suboptimal growth of both 
series of isolates was wide, however, and the differences were no 
greater than those obtained by Webb & Fellows (1926) in their study 
of the growth of several isolates of 0. graminis on a number of different 
nutrient agars adjusted to a range of pH values. 

Sharp differences were found, however, in ascospore measurements 
of the two series of isolates. Perithccia were obtained by Garrett’s 
(1939) method, whereby agar-inoculated wheat seedlings were grown 
in boiling tubes half filled with sand plus inorganic nutrient solution, 
exposed to light in a north window of the laboratory. Perithecia 
generally matured in less than two months, on stems and especially on 
roots exposed to the light. The first scries of tubes, containing wheat 
seedlings inoculated with isolates W 2, W 3, O 3, O 4 and O 13, 
respectively, was set up in March 1938. Measurements of the length 
of one hundred ascospores, taken from not less than five ripe peri¬ 
thecia, were made for each isolate (Table VIII). 


Table VIII. Ascospore measurements in fx 


W2 W3 

Mean length 86 (± 0-40) 84 (± 0-31) 

Modal length 90 84 

Range in length 68-104 72-102 

Mean number of 8-5 8-o 

septa 


O3 O4 O 13 

116 (±0*5^) 105 (±0-57) IIo(±0‘5tf) 
118 108 112 

I02-130 94-130 84-130 

II-O 11*5 12*5 


In the second series set up in February 1939, wheat and barley 
seeds^were inoculated with isolates W 4 and W 5, and wheat and oat 
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seeds with isolates O 20, O 21 and O 23, respectively. The length of 
one hundred ascosporcs, taken from not less than five perithecia, was 
again measured; in the O isolates, measurements of ascospores from 
perithecia formed on two hosts may be compared (Table IX). 

Table IX. Ascospore measurements in ^jl 

W4 W5 O 20 O21 O 23 

On wheat 8o(±o*^5) 79(±o-j?p) 104 ( + n*4?) 124 (±0-43) 117 ( ±0-40) 

On oats — — io(> (±0-41) 117 113 (±0’39) 

The length of the ascus for different isolates on different hosts is 
given in Table X, which shows that this character differs as signi¬ 
ficantly as the length of the ascospore in the two series of isolates, but 
there is no consistent effect of host upon the length of the ascus. 


Table X. Ascus measurements in [jl 
W4 W5 O 20 O21 O 23 

On barley 103 (±07/) ii6(±/*6») — 

On wheat 100 (±0-57) ii2(±n-^7) i2o( + /*2i?) 138 (±0*77) 138 (±0-5^) 
On oats — — 128 ( + o-^) {± fK 59 ) ^ 3^1 

Measurements of the length of the ascospore were also made from 
naturally infected material. The length of one hundred ascospores, 
taken from at least five perithecia, was determined from three different 
collections of infected oat stubble, which subsequently gave isolates 
O 20, O 21 and O 23, respectively, in the autumn of 1938 (Table XI). 


Table XI. Ascospore measurement in (jl 


Mean length 
Modal length 
Range in length 
Mean no. of septa 


O 20 

101 {± 0 ' 39 ) 
99 

8()-I22 

10 


O21 


no (±o-5i>) 
i '5 

90-131 


12 


O 23 

117 {± o \ 54 ) 

115 

97-140 

12 


Status of fungus from oats 

The isolates from oats thus differ significantly from those from wheat 
in the length of the ascospore, as well as in host range. The two series 
of isolates are, however, very similar in cultural appearance and in the 
symptoms produced in susceptible hosts. Miss E. M. Wakefield has 
kindly confirmed the difference in ascospore length, and from this and 
the other characteristics considers that the isolates from oats should be 
regarded as a new variety of O. graminis. 

Ophiobolus graminis Sacc. var. Avenae E. M. Turner a typo in longi- 
oribus sporis {loi-iiy /jl) et in planta hospitali, Avena sativa, differt. 
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Summary 

Outbreaks of Take All in oats have often been reported in recent 
years from Wales, and occasionally from Australia, Denmark and 
Holland, although in most parts of the world it is commonly held that 
oats resist the disease. Isolates of Ophiobolus from oats grown in 
Wales were indistinguishable in cultural behaviour from 0 . graminiSy 
but they were very pathogenic to oats, which were found to be highly 
resistant to ordinary 0. graminis. 

This histology of the infection of oat plants by the fungus from 
Wales and by 0 . graminis was studied in detail. It was found that 
there were significant differences between the two groups of isolates 
in the length and septation of the ascospores, the Welsh material 
giving a length of ioi-117/x, the English material 79-86/x. 

The fungus from Welsh oats is therefore regarded as a new variety, 
Ophiobolus graminis Sacc. var. Avenae E. M. Turner. 


I have much pleasure in recording my grateful thanks to Mr S. D. 
Garrett, who suggested this problem and supervised the work, and to 
Miss E. M. Wakefield for her advice on the systematic status of the 
isolates of Ophiobolus from oats. 
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NOMINA GENERICA CONSERVANDA 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE NOMENCLATURE COM¬ 
MITTEE OF THE BRITISH MYCOLOGICAL SOCIETY. Ill 

(Secretary: E. M. Wakefield) 

Singe the publication of the last contribution (these Transactions, 
XXIII, lOSQj 281) the Committee has been enlarged by the addition 
of Dr G. C. Ainsworth. 

The following statements set out the arguments for and against 
twelve more of the proposals for conservation of generic names of 
fungi which were published in the Supplement to the International 
Rules^ 1935* recommendations made are with one exception the 
unanimous opinion of this Committee. In the matter of Agaricus 
versus Psalliota, opinion was divided, and the majority recommendation 
is given. 

The Committee regrets that in the statement on Urocystis versus 
Tuhurcinia {Trans. Brit, mycol. Soc. xxiii, 1939, 223) an error was made 
with regard to Cifcrri’s genus Ginanniella (loc. cit., last sentence on the 
page). Dr Ciferri has pointed out that his genus was founded on the 
presence of a conidial stage, and that his diagnosis admits the presence 
of cortical cells in the spore-balls. This, however, does not affect the 
argument for the conservation of Urocystis. 

CoRDYCEPS (Fr.) Link 

On p. 121 of International Rules there is a proposal to conserve ^'Cordyceps Fr. 
Summ. Veg. Scand. (1849) 381.—^T.: C. militarisYr. l.c.** against ^^Cordiceps Link, 
Handb. iii (1833) 347”. [The page reference should be “346”.] 

This proposal is apparently based on a mistake by Winter in Rabenhorst Krypto- 
^amen-Fl. Deutschl. i, ii, 148-50 (1885), where Link (Handbuch, iii, 347)” 

IS cited in the synonymy of four species. But Link in Handbuch, iii, 346 used the 
same spelling, Cordyceps, which everyone else uses. The generie name is Cordyceps 
(Fries [ut “Trib.” sub Sphaeria, Syst. Mycol. ii, ii, 323, 10^23]) Link (1833), and is 
accordingly in no need of conservation. 

Recommendation. The proposal to conserve Cordyceps (Fr.) Link against *"Cordiceps 
Link” should be rejected as unnecessary. 

Du BIT AT 10 Speg. (1881) versus Spegazzinula Sacc. (1883) 

The proposal published in the Appendix to the International Rules y 1935, is to 
conserve Spegazzinula Sacc. Syll. ii, 537 (1883) against Dubitatio Speg. Fung. Arg. 
Pug. IV, no. 202 (1882). 

Dubitatio Speg. in Anal. Soc. Cientif. ArgentinUy xii, 212 (p. 77 of reprint) (1881). 

Spegazzini proposed Dubitatio dubitationum gen. et sp. nov. There was and is 
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no rule to prevent the use of Dubitatio as a generic name, and D. dubitationum is 
not a tautonym, as the specific epithet does not exactly repeat the generic name 
(see, for example, Barbarea Barbareae, J. Bot.y Lond.f lxiii, 183 (1925)). 

Spegazzinula Sacc. in Syll. Fung, ii, 537 (1883). 

Saccardo stated (wrongly) that Dubitatio was “nomcn prorsus exlex”, proposed 
Spegazzinula nom.nov. in its place, and made the combination S. dubitationum 
(Speg.) Sacc. This was the only known species until 1903, when S. juglandina 
von Holm, was described. No other species is recorded up to 1928. 

The name Spegazzinula was accepted by Clements & Shear, Gen. Fungi. They 
do not mention Dubitatio^ but von Hohnel accepted it in his later publications, 
since he wrote Dubitatio { = Spegazzinula)^^ in Fragmente nos. 391 ana 604. 

Recommendation. Dubitatio is a valid name, validly published, and it seems un¬ 
necessary to conserve the later Spegazzinula for two little-known species. 


Daldinia Ces. & de Not. (1863) versus [A]flm'a Rouss. (1806), 
Perispherostofna Gray (1821) and Hemisphaeria Klotzsch (1843) 

Species of Daldinia are characterized by their phaeosporous ascospores and by 
the internal zonation of their stromata, a feature which distinguishes them at 
sight from the subglobose species of Hypoxylon of which they are a segregate*. 
This character was plainly observed and figured by Bolton in 1791, and suggested 
to him the specific epithet of his Sphaeria concentrica^ but generic significance was 
not attributed to it until 1863, when Cesati and de Notaris incorporated it in the 
diagnosis oiDaldinia as “stroma intus transverse concentricum”. 

Daldinia Ces. & de Not. in Comm. Soc. Critt. Ital. i, 197 (1863). 

The genus was published with two species, D. concentrica (Bolt, ex Fr.) Ces. 
& de Not., and D. vernicosa (Schwein.) Ces. & de Not. The first was much the 
better known to the authors and may be accepted as the type. The genus is well 
known and is universally accepted in all systematic works and text-books. 

The other genera under discussion are derived directly or indirectly from 
Persoon’s section oi' Sphaeria, “ Periphcricae ”, which was established to take all 
species that have cushion-shaped stromata, with peripheral perithecia: it took 
no account of their ascospore characters. Its thirteen species, in Saccardo’s 
terminology, were Daldinia concentrica (first), seven species of Hypoxylon, Hypocrea 
gelatinosa and H. rufa, Melogramma vagans, Plowrightia ribesia and Dothidea Sambuci. 

Perisp[h]aeria Rouss. FI. Calvadoi, 42 (1806) and Perispherostoma Gray, Brit. Pi. i, 
513 (1821). 

Both these genera are based directly on Persoon’s section “ Periphcricae ”; in 
both, Daldinia concentrica heads the list of species; in neither is the concentric 
zonation of its stromata considered as more than a specific character, and the 
ascospore characters are not considered at all. Both genera arc invalid because 
ipre^-Systema, and neither would clash with Daldinia, unless its first species were 
arbitrarily selected as the type. Neither has been taken up, and there appears 
no reason why either should be. 

Hemisphaeria Klotzsch in Nova Acta Leop. Carol, xix, Suppl. i, 241 (1843). 

The genus was published by Klotzsch, but attributed by him to Nees in Systema, 
290 (1817). Nees, however, did not propose Hemisphaeria as a genus, but proposed 
a “ Halbkugelspharicn Sphaeriae Hemisphaerieae ” as a section oi Sphaeriae, which 
covered the same ground as Persoon’s section “Periphericae”. Again Daldinia 
concentrica was the first species mentioned. 

Klotzsch published a generic diagnosis, in which the stromata were characterized 
by the peripheral perithecia, but restricted the genus to species with phaeosporous 
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ascospores. He did not make the zonation of the stromata a generic character, 
and hence did not intend to exclude the main mass of s^^cies of Hypoxylon that 
have cushion-shaped stromata. The only species he mentioned was Hemisphaeria 
concentrica which accordingly must be the type species. 

The genus Hemisphaeria Klotzsch has never been taken up, but it was validly 
published. As it antedates Daldinia and has the same type species, it provides the 
nomenclaturally correct name for that genus. 

Recommendation. As the name Daldinia is universally recognized and accepted, 
and the earlier Hemisphaeria is virtually unknown, and has never been taken up, 
it is recommended that Daldinia Ces. & de Not., type species D. concentrica (Bolt, 
ex Fr.) Ces. & de Not., be conserved against Hemisphaeria Klotzsch. 

The names Perisphaeria Rouss. and Perispherostoma Gray arc invalid and need not 
be conserved against. 

Jiote. In the published proposal, Cercidospora Korber was included by a printing 
error as a synonym of Daldinia. It really clashes with Didymella. 

Hypospila Fr. (1825), Hypospila Karst. (1873) 

Pkoma Fr. (1823) 

The proposal before the Congress {International Rules, 1935, p. 121) is to conserve 
Hypospila Fr. Orb. Veg. (1825?), iog]Summ. Veg. Scorn. (1849), 421, with 

type H. pustula (Fr. Syst. Mycol. ii, 547, sub Phoma) Karst. Mycol. Perm. 127 against 
Phoma Fr. Syst. Mycol. u (1822), ^6. The proposal is complementary to the proposal 
to conserve Phoma Desm. non Fr. which was examined in Trans. Brit, mycol. Soc. 
XXIII, 289 (1939). 

Phoma Fr. Novit. Flor. Suec. 80 (1819) and Syst. Mycol. ii, ii, 546 (1823). 

When he proposed the genus in 1819, Fries specified Sphaeria pustula Pers. as 
type. As already stated (Toe. cit.) it is an Ascomycete. In 1823 he included 
(i) Phoma saligna (now placed in Linospora —another Ascomycete), (2) P. Populi 
and (3) P. filum (both uncertain), (4) P. pustula, and (5) P. tidarostoma (compiled 
by Saccardo as Phoma). 

Hypospila Fr. Syst. Orb. Veg. 109 (1825). 

Fries described Hypospila as an Ascomycete, “I'ypus est Spiloma inustum Ach.” 
Part of Acharius’s type specimen of S. inustum, from Sierra Leone, was found by 
Petrak & Sydow {Ann. Mycol. xxi, 370, 1922) to have no definite fungus structure. 
Hence they claimed that the name Hypospila Fr. should be rejected. 

In Summ. Veg. Scand. n, 421 (1849) Fries again listed Hypospila with H. inusta 
as type, but placed in it also quercina s. bifrons'* (later made the type of the 

genus Hypospilina Trav.) and populina s. ceuthocarpa” (which was made the 

type of Ceuthocarpon Karst.). He still maintained Phoma Fr., with four species, 
including P. pustula. 

Karsten in Mycol. Perm, n, 127 (1873) transferred Phoma pustula, the type of the 
genus Phoma Fr., to Hypospila. Saccarao in Syll. Pung. n, 189 (1883) followed 
Karsten and placed H. pustula as the first species of Hypospila. Most mycologists 
subsequently have considered this the “typical” species. Only eleven species 
of Hypospila have been compiled in the Sytloge. Only H. pustula is included in 
Hypospila by Traverse in Flora Italvca Crypt. Fasc. 2, 346 (1906). 

Von Hohnel in 1918 {Ann. Mycol. xvi, 97) proposed the monotypic genus 
Chalcosphaeria for H. pustula. 

The pith of the proposal is to replace the real type species of Hypospila Fr. 
{H. inustum) by H. pustula (Fr.) Karst.; that is, to make a new genus Hypospila Karst., 
and to conserve it against Hypospila Fr. (1825) and Phoma Fr. (1823). 

Recommendation. It has already been recommended (loc. cit.) that Phoma Desm. 
be conserved against Phoma Fr. If this is accepted it becomes unnecessary to 
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conserve Hypospila Karst, against Phoma Fr. As however the name Hypospila has 
been so confused, and includes so few species, none of which is of economic 
importance, it is recommended that a genus Hypospila Karst, be not erected, and 
that the genus Chalcosphaeria von Hohn., type species C. pustula (Fr.) von Hohn., 
be accepted. 

Massaria de Not. (1844) versus Splanchnonema Corda (1829) 
Massaria de Not. in Giom. bot. ital. i, 333 (1844). 

De Notaris characterized his genus as having simple pcrithecia which collapse 
when dry, and large asci which contain ovate, trilocular [i.e. bi-septate], coloured 
ascospores, each enclosed in a layer of mucilage. 

The genus was monotypic, being based on “ Massaria inquinans de Not.— 
Sphaeria inquinans Todc”, and in an expanded form has been generally accepted 
by mycologists. Unfortunately ** Massaria inquinans de Not.”, which has ovate, 
or better, obovate, 2-scptate ascospores, is distinct from S. inquinans Tode ex 
Fr. which has oval 3-s^tale ascospores. The latter is often cited as ""Massaria in¬ 
quinans (Tode ex Fr.) Fr.” As the genus is now used, it includes all the species 
with phaeo-phragmospores, and hence both Tode’s species, and that of de Notaris. 

In Saccardo’s Sylloge, iii, p. 3, “ M. inquinans de Not.” is cited as a synonym of 
M. loricata Tul., which in turn is held to be barely distinct from M.foedans (Fr.) Fr. 

It is submitted that the type species of the genus is correctly cited as "" Massaria 
inquinans de Not., nee Sphaeria inquinans Tode ex Fr.” 

Splanchnonema Corda in Sturm, Deutschl. Flora, iii, ii, 115 (1829). 

The genus was based on S, pustulatum Corda, the fruit bodies of which were said 
to occur between bark and wood as felty elevations filled with yellowish asci 
containing three-celled ascospores. Corda thought that his fungus lacked both 
perithecia and stromata. 

The genus was misconceived by Corda, and remained unused, although a 
number of writers commented on the resemblance between Splanchnonema pmtulatum 
and Massaria foedans. In 1898, O. Kuntze (Rev. Gen. PI. iii, 530) accepted as a fact 
that they were identical, and hence that Splanchnonema Corda was the valid name 
of Massaria de Not. He accordingly transferred all the species, but has not been 
followed by anyone else. 

Recommendation. As Massaria has been accepted since its foundation, and 
Splanchnonema has been taken up only by O. Kuntze, it is recommended that 
Massaria de Not., 1844, type species "" M. inquinans de Not. nec Sphaeria inquinans 
Tode ex Fr.”, be conserved against Splanchnonema Corda (1829). 

Teichospora Fuckel (1869), Strickeria Korber (1865) and 
Sphaeria Fries (1823) 

The proposal is to conserve Teichospora Fuck. Symb. Mycol, i6o (1869) against 
Strickeria Korb. Parer. 400 (1865) and Sphaeria Fr. Syst. Mycol. ii, 319 (1823) 
emend, de Not. Comm. Soc. Critt. Ital. iv, 220, pro maxima parte (1863). 

Teichospora Fuck. Symb. Mycoi. i6o (1869). 

The genus Teichospora was founded by Fuckel for Pyrcnomycetes with simple, 
superficial perithecia and yellowish, muriform ascospores. He described five 
species and named T. trabicola as his type. Later (in Nachtrdge, i, 350) he described 
a further three species. The genus has been accepted by Saccardo, Syll. 11, 290 
(1883), who compiled thirty-three species. The genus has also been accepted by 
Ellis & Everhart, North Amer. Pwrenomycetes. 212 (1892); Berlese, Icon. Fung, ii, 
^ (1895); and by Clements & Shear, Genera of Fungi, 276 (1930) with T. obducens 
(Fr.) as the type. 

MS 
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Strickeria Korb. Parer. 400 (1865). 

Strickeria was founded on S. Kochii Korb. The spores were described as coloured 
but no septation was mentioned, and the fructification was described as an 
a^thecium. Rehm (in Hedwigia, xviii, 113, 1879) demonstrated that Teichospora 
Fuck, is synonymous with Strickeria Korb. Winter (in Rabenh. Kryptogarrten-Fl. 
Deutschl. II, 281, 1885) stated that he agreed with Rehm and drew attention to 
the fact that the ascospores of authentic material are muriform. He therefore 
adopted the genus Strickeria and cited seventeen species. This genus has also been 
accepted by Lindau in Engler & Prantl, Nat. Pflanzerfam. i, 416 (1897); Migula, 
Kr^to^amen-Fl. Deutschl. iii, 233 (1913); Lind, Danish Fungi, 198 (1913); Schroeter, 
Die Ptlze Schlesiens, ii, 332 (1Q08); and by Kirsrhstein in Kryptogamen-Fl. Mark 
Brandenburg, vii, ii, 265 (1911). 

Sphaeria Fr. Syst. Mycol. ii, 319 (1823) emend. Ces. & de Not. Comm. Soc. Critt. Ital. 

IV, 220, pro maxima parte (1863). 

The genus Sphaeria has included the whole of the Pyrenomycetes. Cesati & 
de Notaris (loc. cit.) restricted it to include only species which possess superficial 
or partly sunken perithecia and three to many septate, dark-coloured ascospores. 
In Saccardo’s Sylloge it was reserved for the residue of Sphaeriaceae imperfecte cognitae. 
Although under Art. 51 of the International Rules the name Sphaeria should have 
been preserved as a valid name for a section of the original ^enus, it has been 
appli^ to such diverse groups of species, and has been omitted for so many 
years from all mycological works, that it would be most undesirable for it to be 
restored in the restricted sense of Cesati & dc Notaris. 

Recommetidation. As Strickeria provides both the first validly published name and 
also the most widely used name for the ^enus, it is recommended that the proposal 
to conserve Teichospora against it be rejected, and that Sphaeria Fr. emend. Ces. 
& dc Not. be not restored. 

Doth!DELLA Speg. (1880) and Plowrightia Sacc. (1883) 

The published proposal is to conserve Plouurightia Sacc. against Dothidella Speg. 
“.d/I. Soc. Sc. Argent, xi (i88i) 69“. 

Plowrightia belongs to the Dothideac, i.e. its stromata are erumpent. Dothidella 
was for many years accepted as a member of the Phyllachorae, which have 
immersed stromata. In 1915 Theissen & Sydow nominated as type species 
Dothidella achalensis Speg., a species with erumpent stromata, and this in effect 
transposed Dothidella into an earlier name for Plowrightia. Both genera have hyaline 
two-celled ascospores. 

Dothidella Speg. (1880). 

The name Dothidella first appeared in a table entitled “Nova Systematis 
Carpologici Dispositio” on an unnumbered page following p. 176 (p. 192 in 
reprint) of “Fungi Argentini. Pugillus primus” in Anal. Soc. Cientif. Argentina, 
IX (i8fo). Of the eight genera there accepted as belonging to the Dothideaceae, 
Scirrhia Nits., Euryachora Fuck, and Dothidella S^g. were tabulated as Hyalodidymae. 
A footnote ran Dothidella Sp[eg]. Est Dotnidea sporidiis hyalinis donata”. This 
is not enough description for the precise recognition of the genus, since Dothidea 
is the only representative of Dothideaceac-Phaeodidymae in his table. No species 
was mentioned, and it is evident that the genus was not validly published in this 
place. ' 

Later in the same year, in ** Fungi Argmtini. Pugillus secundus”, Arud. Soc. 
Cientif. Argentina, x, 21 (1880), Spegazzini described a single species, Dothidella 
australis, on livinpf leaves of Solanum. It is submitted that in accordance with 
Art. 43 this desenption validated the name Dothidella, and D. atistralis is therefore 
the type species of the genus. 

australis was followed by ^^Dothideal Lorentziana'*, described briefly without 
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characters of asci and spores, which were deficient because immature. From 
this it may be concluded that Spegazzini at this time was using the name Dothidea 
not only for Dothideaceae-Phaeodidymae, but also for Dothideaceae-Incertac. 

In “rugillus quartus** Anal. Soc. Cientif. Argentina, xii, 69-70 (1881), Spegazzini 
described Dothiaella achalensis, D.? gracilis and D. Hieronymi. Having found the 
ascospores of Dothidea Lorentziana, and that they were hyaline and one-septate, 
he transferred it to Dothidella with a new diagnosis. In 1908 he transferred 
Dothidella Hieronymi to Plowrightia. 

Saccardo, Syll. Fung, ii, 627 (1883) compiled Dothidella with the remark “Est 
quasi Phyllachora hyalodidyma”. 

When Theissen & Sydow, Ann. Mycol. xiii (1915), monographed the Dothideales 
under 140 genera, they transferred Dothidella australis and D. Lorentzidna to their 
genus Placostroma in the “ Phyllachoraccac’*. They were able to redescribc Dothidella 
australis, presumably from the Exsiccata which they cite, “Speg. Dccad. Myc. 
Argent, n. 42 ”. It should be noted that D. australis was the only one of Spegazzini’s 
first five species which they were able to study from authentic material. 

Theissen & Sydow would no doubt have chosen D. australis as the type of 
Dothidella had they not overlooked the fact that it is the first species described; 
for they argue (p. 307) that the genus should be based on the first species, which 
they erroneously state to be D. achalensis Speg. They did not see a specimen of 
this species, but considered that the description made it clear that it belonged 
in their “Dothideaceae”, and was a Plowrightia. They therefore placed Plowri^tia 
as a synonym of Dothidella. 

Spegazzini himself never considered Plowrightia a synonym of Dothidella. As 
mentioned above, he transferred D. Hieronymi to Plowrightia, and he d(*scribed 
new species of Plowrightia, one as late as 1919, four years after Theissen & Sydow’s 
monograph. 

The name Dothidella is then an earlier name for Placostroma, or perhaps a nomen 
ambiguum through its incorrect use in the standard work on the Dothideales. 

Plowrightia Sacc. in Syll. Fung, ii, 635 (1883). 

Plowrightia Sacc. is the correct name for the erumpent, hyalodidymous Dothideae 
compiled by Theissen & Sydow erroneously under Dothidella. Plowrightia ribesia 
(Pers. ex Fr.) Sacc. is the type. 

Recommendation. It is recommended that Dothidella Speg. be held to have been 
first validly published in “Fungi Argentini. Pugillus secundus” (1880). From 
that it will follow that D. australis Speg. must be accepted as its type species, that 
Dothidella belongs to the Phyllachorae, that it accordingly does not clash with 
Plowrightia of the Dothideae, and that the proposal to conserve Plowrightia is un¬ 
necessary. 


PsEiyDOGRAPHis Nyl. (1855) versus Krempelhuheria 
Massal. (1854)* 

The published proposal reads: under Nomina conservanda, Pseudographis Nyl. 
F^sai Nouv. class. Lichens in: Mim. Soc. Sc. Nat. Cherbourg, ii (1855) 190.—T.: 
P. elatina (Fr. Syst. Mycol. 11, 584, sub Hystcrio) Nyl. Herb. Mus. Fenn. 96’’. Under 
Nomina rejicienda, '''Krempelhuheria Massal. Esam. Lich. (1854) 34”. Various 
corrections are made below. 

Krempelhuheria Massal. in Geneacaena Lich. 14 (1854). 

The genus was founded on one species, Krempelhuheria Cadubriae. This name 
has apparently never been taken up oy lichcnologists or mycologists. Saccardo, 
Syll. Fung, ii, 769 (1883), placed K. Cadubriae Massal. as a synonym of Pseudographis 
datina, and subsequent authors have accepted this. 

* With the co-operation of Mr I. M. Lamb, British Museum (Natural History). 

19-2 
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PseudographU Nyl. in Mim. Soc. Set. Nat. Cherbourg^ iii, 190 (1855). 

Nylander proposed the genus Pseudographisy based on Lichen elatinus Acharius 
(1798) { = Hysterium elatinum (Ach.) Pers. 1801), and made the combination 
Pseudographis elatina. He used the same combination in later publications (including 
Herb. Mus. Perm. 96, 1859) but in 1857 he remarked in his “Enum. g6n. Lichens*’: 
“ Pseudographis Nyl. Potius fungus Since about 1860 lichenologists and mycologists 
have agreed that P. elatina is a fungus, and Pseudographis has been accepted in 
mycological literature for eighty years. The type species may be cited as P. 
elatina (Ach. ex Fr.) Nyl. A dozen species have lien described. 

Recommendation. As the name Krempelhuberia Massal. (1854) has not been 
accepted, whereas Pseudographis Nyl. (1855) has received general acceptance as 
a fungus, it is recommended that Pseudographis be conserved against Krempelhuberia. 


Hexagon IA Poll. (1816), Hexagona Fr. (1836-8) and 
Scenidium (Kl.) O. Kuntze (1898) 

The proposal published in the International Rules, 1935, p. 123, is to conserve 
Hexagona Fr. Epicr. (1836-8) 496 [non Hexagonia Poll. PI. nov. (1819) 35]—type: 
H. apiaria Fr. l.c. 497” against Scenidium [Klotzsch, Linnaea, vii (1832) 200, 
subgen.J O. Kuntze Rev. ii (1893), 515”. 

The date of Pollini should have been 1816 and that of O. Kuntze 1898. It is 
necessary to consider also the genus Favolus, since, as will be seen, the nomenclature 
of these two genera has been much confused. Most mycologists at the present 
time accept the two genera in the sense of Saccardo’s Sylloge, vi. Hexagonia or 
Hexagona (the spelling varies) is used for corky or woody fungi of polyporaceous 
affinity which have large, more 01 less hexagonal pores, resembling the cells 
of a honeycomb. Favolus on the other hand is applied to fleshy or membranaceous 
species, which also have rather large, polygonal pores, but in which the pores 
are as a rule elongated radially, so that there is a suggestion of anastomosing 
lamellae. 

Favolus Pal. ex Fr. Syst. Orb. Veg. 76 (1825). 

I’he genus Favolus was first proposed by Palisot de Beauvois in his Flore d'Oware 
et de Benin, i, tab. i (1805), defined as follows: “Substantia coriacea, 

suberosa, latere sessilis aut subsessilis, subtus plicata: Plicis subregularibus, 
plerumque hexagonis, alveolatim reticulatis, apium favum simul imitantibus.” 
Only one species was mentioned at that time, F. hirtus Pal., which is therefore 
the type of the genus. This species is of woody consistency and belongs to the later 
genus Hexagona Fr. For this reason, Murrill, in the North American Flora, transferred 
all the species of Hexagona to Favolus and vice versa (see also beloiV under Hexagonia 
Poll.). Later, in 1809 and 1819? (for dates of the parts of Palisot’s Flore see 
Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. Lxxvi, 918, 1936), Palisot added the species F. tenuiculus 
and F. glaber, of which the former is a Favolus as now understood. In 1825 
Orb. Veg. 76) Fries took up Palisot’s genus in the mixed sense, including species 
of both Hexagona and Favolus, but in 1828 (Elenchus, 1, 44) he limited the genus 
Favolus to non-woody species, thus excluding Palisot’s type, and cited as example 
F. brasiliensis Fr. By so doing he in effect created a genus Favolus of his own, with 
type F. brasiliensis. Favolus Fr. (1828) was taken up by Saccardo and is used by 
most mycologists. 

Hexagonia Pollini Horti et provinciae veronensisplantae novae, 35 (1816). 

Pollini’s genus, defined as “Pileus subtus in cellulas hexagonas exfossus”, was 
based on the single species Hexagonia Mori Poll., which is now regarded as a 
synonym of Favolus europaeus Fr. 
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Hexagona Fr. Epicrisis 496 (1836-8). 

Fries attributed the genus Hexagona^ spelt without an to Pollini, and included 
Pollini’s type species, Hexagonia Mori, which he did not know. The majority of 
the species listed by him, however, of which the first was H. Wightii (Kl.) Fr., 
were polyporoid forms with more or less woody texture. He kept Favolus distinct, 
and mentioned that both Hexagona and his Favolus were included by Palisot under 
Favolus. 

Scenidium (Kl.) O. Kuntze Rev. Gen. PI. iii, ii, 515 (1898). 

Scenidium was a name propos(‘d by Klotzsch in Linnaea, vn. 200 (1832) for 
a “tribe” of Polyporus, characterized by having seta-like growtlis on the pore 
walls. The type was Polyporus Wightii Kl., but Klotzsch never used Scenidium as 
a generic name and made no combinations. In 1898 Kuntze pointed out that 
Hexagona Fr., was not the same as Pollini’s genus Hexagonia, since the type of the 
latter, H. Mori, was a species now regarded as belonging to Favolus. He therefore 
maintained that Fries’s genus should be renamed, and for this purpose raised 
Klotzsch’s tribe Scenidium to generic rank. 'Fhe name has not been used by any 
later mycologist. 

Discussion. 

Since according to our present Rules the nomenclature of the Hymcnomycetcs 
begins with Fries, Sysl. Mycol. i (1821), there is no need to conserve Hexagona Fr. 
against the later Scenidium (Kl.') O. Kuntze. There remains, however, the question 
of the spelling, Hexagonia or Hexagona. Hexagonia has been used by Saccardo, 
Syll. Fung, vi (1888); McAlpine, Australian Fungi (1895); Killermann in Engler 
& Prantl, Nat. PJlanzenfam. ed, 2, vi (1928); Clements & Shear, Genera of Fungi 
(1931). On the other hand Hexagona has been used by Lloyd, Syn. Gen. Hexagona 
(1910); Bourdot & Galzin, Hym^nomycHes de France (192B); Shope, Polyporaceae of 
Colorado (1931); Konrad & Maubl. Icon. Sel. Fung. (1924-37). 

Although the omission of the i by Fries may have been an unintentional error, 
as stated in the examples under Art. 70 of the Rules, it would appear desirable 
to adopt this spelling in order to emphasize that the genus as at present understood 
is not based on the plant to which Pollini gave the name Hexagonia. If the first 
species from Fries’s first section be chosen as lectotype, his conception of the 
genus will be preserved. Hexagona Wightii (Kl.) Fr. (non Wrightii) is therefore 
suggested as lectotype; this species is probably identical with Polyporus apiarius 
Pers., the species suggested as type in the published proposal. 

Recommendation. It is recommended that the proposal to conserve Hexagona Fr. 
(1836-8) against Scenidium (Kl.) O. Kuntze (1898) be rejected as unnecessary. 
It is further recommended that the name of the genus be spelt Hexagona, not 
Hexagonia, and that H. Wightii (Kl.) Fr. be chosen as lectotype. 

Agarici s Linn, ex Fr. (1821) versus Psalliota (Fr.) Qud. (1872) and 
Pratella (Pers.) S. F. Gray emend. Gill. 

The proposal published in the Supplement to the International Rules, 1930, is 
to conserve Agaricus Fr. Syst. Mycol. i (1821), 8, emend. Karst. Hattsv. 1 (1879), 482 
against Psalliota Quel. Champ. Jura et Vosges, i (1872), 107 and Pratella Gill. Hym. 
France (1874), 559. 

The converse proposal, to conserve Psalliota Quel, against Agaticus Fr., was 
made by the late Professor jaezewski in a list which was sent in too late for 
inclusion with the other proposals in the Rules. It was published by Briquet in 
his Rec. Syn. 1930, p. vii. 

Agaricus Linn, ex Fr. Syst. Mycol. i, 8 (1821). 

The name Agaricus was taken up by Fries in the sense of Linnaeus, Sp. Plant, ed. 
L i 753 > but was confined by him to fleshy gill-fungi, whereas Linnaeus had 
included certain more or less woody species. 
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Fries divided Agaricus into a number of “tribes”, which have since been used 
as genera and are frequently attributed to him in this rank, though illegitimately. 
Quclet (loc. cit.) seems to have been the first to use the Friesian sections as genera. 
Now Art. 51 of the Rules lays it down that when a genus is divided into two or 
more genera, the generic name must be retained for one of them, or (if it has not 
been retained) must be re-established. The genus for which it is retained must 
be that which contains the original type species, or a lectotype, which must be 
chosen. According to the Rules therefore the name Agaricus should have been 
retained for something, but its application must be decided according to what is 
selected as the type species of Agaricus Linn, ex Fr. 

The name Agaricus goes back to early times, and was applied to woody 
fungi such as Daedalea quercina and Fames officinalis, but this need not be considered. 
Linnaeus (loc. cit.) defined Agaricus and divided it into two sections, the first, 
with twenty-four species, containing the fleshy stipitate Agarics, and the second 
containing three dimidiate species, namely the fungi now known as Daedalea 
quercina, Lenzites betulina, and Schizophyllum commune. In Fries’s classification only 
the first of these sections was included in Agaricus, so that it is advisable to select 
as type of Agaricus Fr. (1821) a species which Linnaeus included in the first 
(stipitate) section. Agaricus campestris may be selected as lectotype. It is common, 
is of economic importance, and was known from very early times. If this is done, 
then Agaricus becomes the valid name, according to the Rules, for the genus which 
includes A. campestris Linn. 

In this sense Agaricus has been used Karsten, Hattsv. i, xxv and 482 (1879); 
Saccardo, Syll. Fung, v, 993 {1887) and Flora Ital. Crypt, i, Fasc. 15 (1916); Massee, 
British Fungus Flora, i, 409 (1892); Patouillard, Hym. d'Europe, 121 (1887) and 
Blssai Taxon. 173 (1900); Konrad et Maubl., Icon. SelFungor. (1924-37); R. Singer, 
“Das System der Agaricales” in Ann. Mycol. xxxiv, 340 (1936); also by Murrill 
in various papers in Mycologia, etc. 

Pratella (Pers.) S. F. Gray (1821) emend. Gillet, Hymenomycktes (1874). 

Pratella was used by Pers. Syn. (1801) as the name of a section of Agaricus which 
contained both purple- and brown-spored forms. It was first used as a generic 
name by S. F. Gray, Nat. Arr. Brit. Plants, i, 626 (1821), who included various 

{ )urple-spored agarics (c.g. Psalliota, Hypholoma and Stropharia spp.). Gillet (loc. cit.) 
imited Pratella to the mushroom genus. The name has not been used by any recent 
mycologist. 

Psalliota (Fr.) Qud. Champ. Jura et Vosges, i, 107 (1872). 

Fries used the name Psalliota as that of a tribe or subgenus for the group of 
purple-spored agarics including Agaricus campestris. Quclet in 1872 (loc. cit.) 
dropped the name Agaricus entirely, and elevated all the subgenera of Fries to 
the rank of genus. He has been followed in the use of Psalliota by Kauffmann, 
Agaricaceae of Michigan, 232 (1918); Ricken, Die Bldtterpilze, 235 (1915); Rea, 
British Basidiomycetae (1922) ; Ramsbottom, Handbook of the Larger British Fungi 
O923); Lange, Flora Agaricina Danica, rv, 53 (1939); Buller, Researches on Fungi 
(1909-34); Bisby al.. Fungi of Manitoba and Saskatchewan (1939). Further, the 
more recent editions of certain textbooks, such as Strasburger, Textbook of Botany, 
and Scott, Structural Botany, have adopted Psalliota in place of Agaricus of the earlier 
editions for the name of the common mushroom. The Review of Applied Mycology 
has used Psalliota for the past ten years. 

Discussion. 

There is no doubt that the name Agaricus, according to the current Rules, ought 
to have been retained when the group was divided, and there seem to be gc^ 
reasons for applying it to the genus containing Agaricus campestris Linn, ex Fr., 
which may be chosen as lectotype. On the other hand, chiefly owing to the use 
of works such as Ricken’s Bldtterpilze and Rea’s Basidiomycetae, the name Psalliota 
has come into very general use in recent years, and is now found even in academic 
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t^tbooks. Rea uses the name Psaliota^ but the current edition of Liddell & Scott 

? ives y/raWiov as the preferable Greek form; from this it would seem that 
salliota is the better spelling. It is open to question if it is advisable to insist on 
the use of the valid name Agaricus. 

Recommendation. The majority opinion of this committee is that Agaricus should 
be typified by Agaricus campestris Linn, ex Fr. Agaricus Linn, ex Fr., with the date 
from 1821, will then be the valid name for the genus that includes the common 
mushroom, and need not be conserved against either Psalliota (Fr.) Qud. (1872) 
or Pratella (Pers.) S. F. Gray emend. Gillct (1874). 

Septoria Sacc. (1884) versus Septoria Fr. (1828) 

The proposal published in the Su^lemenl to the International Rules, 1935, is 
to conserve Phleospora Wallr. Crypt. Germ. 176 (1833) against Septoria Fr. Syst. 
Mycol. Ill, 480 ('1832), emend. O. Kuntze, Rev, Gen. PL iii, ii, 520 (1898). Actually, 
however, Kuntze employed not Septoria but Seplaria Fr., Nov. FI. Suec. v, 78 (1819), 
the name which Fries first used with S. Ulmi as type. 

Septoria Fr. Syst. Myc. Klenchus, ii, 117 (1828). 

Valid publication of this genus dates from 1B28 when Fries (loc. cit.) spelt the 
name with an 0 and listed three species, S. Ulmi, S. Oxyacanthae and S. Fraxini. 
Septaria Fr. is therefore an orthographic variant of Septoria Fr. the valid name. 

In 1832 (Syst. Mycol. iii, ii, 480) Fries described Septoria again and observed that 
the spores may be borne in “pcrithecia” (pycnidia) or not. He did not list any 
species this time but noted that Desmazidres had added two species, S. Rosae 
Desm. and S. Heraclei Desm. The former is a pycnidial form. Fries’s previously 
mentioned species, S. Ulmi, S. Oxyacanthae and S. Fraxini, do not have pycnidia. 

Phleospora Wallr. in FI. Crypt. Germ. 1 76, 1833. 

This genus was described with two species, P. Ulmi and P. Oxyacanthae, and is 
therefore a synonym Septoria Fr. 1828. 

Septoria Sacc. Syll. Fung, in, 474 (1884) Fr. 

Saccardo (Michelia, 11, 6 (1880)) recognized four sections of Septoria Fr. Of 
these one was Euseptoria “Perithecia dislincta; spermatia angustissima.—ICx. 
S. Crataegi Kx., S. Cytisi Desm.”, and another was Phleospora Wallr.—“Perithecia 
obsoleta; spermatia crassiora.—Ex. S. Ulmi Fr., S. Oxyacanthae Kunze”. 

In 1884 (loc. cit.) he restricted the use of the name ^'‘Septoria Fr.” to his own 
section, Euseptoria, i.e. for species that form definite pycnidia, and raised Phleospora 
Wallr. to generic rank again to take the non-pycnidial species. 

Although complete unanimity does not exist even to-day about the use of the name 
Septoria, yet most modern mycologists employ this large and economically significant 
genus in Saccardo’s way: Grove, J. Bot., Lond., i.vii, 206-8 (1919) and Br. Stem 
and Leaf Fung, i, 365 (1935); Allcscher in Rabenhorst, Kryptogamen~Fl. Deutschl. 
1, vi (i), 704 (190D; Potebnia, Ann. Mycol. xni, 64 (1910); Clements & Shear, 
Genera of Fungi, 368 (1931); Diedicke, Ann. Mycol. x, 484 (1912) and Kryptogamen-Fl. 
Mark Brandenburg, ix, vii, 421 (1915); Migula, h'ryptogamen-Fl. Deutschl. iii, iv (i), 
374 (1921). With the exception of the last two, who distribute the non-pycnidial 
sj>ecies among Melanconiaceous genera, Cylindrosporium Unger, Septogloeum Sacc., 
etc., these writers employ Phleospora for the forms with incomplete pycnidia. 

O. Kuntze (loc. cit.) adopted Septaria Fr. (1819) based on S. Ulmi Fr. for the 
non-pycnidial species compiled by Saccardo under Phleospora and transferred all 
the species which Saccardo includes under Septoria to Rhabdospora Dur. & Mont. 
He has no following. 

The name Septoria has thus been used in three different ways: 

(i) For non-pycnidial forms as when it wa'f founded by Fries with S. Ulmi Fr. 
as type and again when Kuntze restored it. in this sense Phleospora Wallr. is an 
exact synonym of it. 
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(2) For both non-pycnidial and pycnidiai forms, as expanded by Fries himself 
in 1832 and followed by other authors. 

(3) For pycnidiai forms only, as it was emended by Saccardo in 1884. Since, 
however, this excludes Fries’s type species, it cannot now be accepted as an 
emendation of his genus and if its use is to be continued it must be accepted as 
a new genus Septoria Sacc. and be conserved against its earlier homonym Septoria Fr. 

Recommendation. As the genus Septoria Fr. was based originally on a non-pycnidial 
species {S. Ulmi), was then expanded to take both non-pycnidial and pycnidiai 
species, and was later reduced by Saccardo in 1884 to include only pycnidiai 
species; and as in later years this latter use has overwhelmingly prevailed, it is 
recommended that Saccardo’s use of Septoria be attributed to Saccardo himself, 
and that Septoria Sacc. (1884) with type species S. Cytisi Desm. be conserved against 
Septoria Fr. (1828). 

Phleospora Wallr. (1833), which was based on non^ycnidial species (P. Ulmi 
and P. Oxyacanthae) and is an exact synonym of Septoria Fr. (1828), will then become 
available for non-pycnidial species. 

If Septoria Sacc. is united with Phleospora Wallr. { = Septoria Fr.J, the earliest 
name for the aggregate genus, i.e. Septoria Fr., must be adopted, in accordance 
with Art. 21, note 3, and Art. 56 of the International Rules. 


Ramularia Sacc. (1880) versus Ramularia (Ung.) Corda (1842) 

The published proposal is to conserve Ramularia Fresen. in Beitr. 88 (1863), 
Sacc. in Michelia, ii, 20 (1880), non Unger, Exanth. 169 (1833)—type R. lactea 
[Desm. in Ann. Sci. Nat. (3), xiv, 109 (1850), sub Fusisporio] Sacc. in Michelia^ ii, 
549 (1881)—against Cylindrospora Schroet. in Pilz. Schles. n, 485 (1897) ex Grev. 

Ramularia (Ung.) Corda Icon. Fung, v, 7 (1842). 

Unger (in 1833, loc. cit.) described and figured two species of Ramularia^ 
R. pusilla and R. didyma, but gave no generic diagnosis. Under the present Rules, 
a generic name unaccompanied by a generic diagnosis can only be accepted as 
validly published if the proposed genus is founded on a single species (Art. 43) 
and therefore Ramularia was not validly published by Unger. The name was, 
however, validly published when Corda {Icon. Fung, v, 7 (1842)) gave a generic 
diagnosis based on R. pusilla (which has non-septate conidia); since when the 
genus may properly be cited as Ramularia (Ung.) Corda. Corda {Icon. Fung, v, 9) 
excluded Unger’s second species (which has uni-septate conidia) and made it the 
type of his own genus Didymaria. Later, both Cesati and Fresenius (loc. cit.) 
described species of Ramularia with several septate spores but they did not re-define 
Corda’s genus. 

Ramularia Sacc. Micheliay ii, 20 (1880). 

In 1880 Saccardo (loc. cit.) claimed to emend ''Ramularia Ung.”, basing the 
description on R. Urticae Ces. and R. Cynariae Sacc. (which have pluriseptate 
conidia) and at the same time he erected the genus Ovularia {Micheliay ii, 17) 
for species with non-septate conidia. The next year he transferred R. pusilla to 
Ovularia {Michelia, ii, 170). 

Over 400 species of Ramularia have been compiled in Ramularia SyllogCy and 
this number has been, and is still being added to. As Saccardo’s conception of 
Ramularia has been generally accepted it would be convenient to attribute the 
“emended genus” to him. Ramularia Sacc. can then be conserved against Ramularia 
(Ung.) Corda, of which Ovularia Sacc. is a synonym. 

The reason for suggesting R. lactea as the type is obscure. Cesati appears to 
have been the first to use Ramularia in the sense of Saccardo and it is tnerefore 
proposed that, following the suggestion of Clements & Shear, R. Urticae Ces., 
the earliest of the two species on which Saccardo founded his genus, be adopted 
as the type. 
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Cylindrosporium Grcv. Scot. Crypt. Flor. i, no. 27 (1823). 

Greville in 1823 (loc. cit.) founded the genus Cylindrosporium on the single species 
C. concentricum, the non-septate spores of which are extruded through the epidermis 
of the host. A genus founded on this species cannot clash with Ramularia of 
Saccardo. Unger in 1833 {Exanth. 166} used Greville’s genus under the ortho¬ 
graphic variant Cylindrospora to cover diverse elements. In 1897 Schroeter (loc\ cit.) 
adopted Cylindrospora Grev.** to replace Ramularia in the sense of Saccardo. 
As this excluded Greville’s type species, Schroeter’s use is now invalid and as 
the thirty-eight binomials he proposed have not been taken up it is neither 
necessary nor useful to propose a genus ^^Cylindrospora Schroet.” and conserve 
it against Cylindrosporium Grcv. 

Recommendation. As Ramularia of Saccardo’s use has been almost universally 
accepted by mycologists and plant pathologists it is recommended that the genus 
be attributed to him, and that Ramularia Sacc. (1880), type species R. Urticae Ges., 
be conserved against Ramularia (Ung.) Corda (1842). 


[Accepted for publication 29 June 1940) 
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LIST OF BRITISH USTILAGINALES 

By KATHLEEN SAMPSON 
University College of Wales^ Aberystwyth 

Introduction 

Xhe list of British Ustilaginales is the second of the lists of British 
Fungi to be completed in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Plant Pathology Committee, already noted in these Transactions 
(XXIV, 1940, p. 126). 

Little taxonomic work has been done on the British Ustilaginales 
during the present century, and Plowright’s monograph published in 
1889 remains the standard work. This volume contains descriptions 
of forty-nine species, excluding those no longer recognized as smuts. 
Massee (1913), in a book based on Plowright’s monograph, gave a 
number of additional hosts which are not all derived from British 
records. 

The seventy names appearing in this list are arranged alphabeti¬ 
cally under the three families, Ustilaginaceae, Tilletiaceae and 
Graphiolaccae. Occasionally, for example, the smuts of Scabious and 
the members of the genus Entorrhiza^ where references could not be 
separated satisfactorily from internal evidence, the fungi are placed 
collectively under one specific name. A few obvious errors have been 
corrected by the examination of herbarium material, but the work is 
based mainly on the records and must be accepted as such. The 
references which are given to a few standard works indicate where 
changes in nomenclature have been proposed. 

In the Ustilaginales many of the changes in the specific epithet 
arise from divergent views as to the best method of classifying physio¬ 
logic forms. In this group, more than in any other, the tendency has 
been to give such forms specific rank. Up to a point this procedure 
aided diagnosis, as it often linked only one angiospermic genus with a 
particular species of smut, but the results of more intensive work, so 
far conducted on a few species only, suggest that both host and patho¬ 
gen comprise a complex network of biotypes and that the limits set by 
the classificatory units of higher plants are not strictly followed by the 
fungus as, for example, in Ustilago Kolleri, where a physiologic form 
(C 2/2), which is homozygous for pathogenicity, can infect both 
Avena sativa and A, strigosa, species of oats which belong to two different 
chromosome groups. The interrelations of physiologic forms can be 
determined only by a long series of experiments, and it seems that an 
essential attribute of any system for cataloguing them is elasticity. 
This is provided in numerals, combined with trinomials where the 
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groups are large and well defined, as in the classic example of 
Puccinia graminis. 

It has been argued (Huxley, The New Systematics^ 1940, 4), that 
species are “distinct self-perpetuating units with an objective ex¬ 
istence in nature”, and that speciation is more than a convenient 
catalogue. The comparatively recent discovery of sexuality in the 
Ustilaginales, with attendant problems of crossing and sterility, 
makes it no longer impossible to view speciation from such an angle 
in this group. This is, however, a matter for the future. Data 
will be needed, not only on the number of physiologic forms and their 
distribution in nature, but also on their potential and actual ability to 
cross. Correlations should be examined between physiologic speciali¬ 
zation and minute morphological and physiological characteristics. 
Not only host specialization, but the whole range of variability within 
and beyond the limits of an accepted species must come under review. 
In my opinion, weighting each physiologic form with a binomial and 
an authority only tends to obscure genetic relationships, and does 
nothing to clarify the species concept. 
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USTILAGINAGEAE 

Gintractia Garicis (Pers.) Magn. Sowerby as Farinaria carbonaria 42 , t. 396, f. 4, 
1803, on Carex Micheliana; 51 , 443, 1824 Uredo urceolorum\ 58 , 204; 20 , 375; 
19 (2, V, 463, No. 479, 1850) as Ustilago Montagnei on Rhynchospora alba; 18 , 
335; 52 , 203; 15 , 513 as U. urceolorum; 65 (xi, 469) on Scirpus caespitosus in 
Forfarshire; 13 , 253; 10 , 276 as U. Caricis on Carex and Rhynchospora; 9 , 174; 
71 (xxvm B, 137); 50 , 188; 27 (lx, 168) as Cintractia sub-inclasa on Carex 
riparia. On Carex and Rhynchospora. 

Lindau (1914) 33 as C. Caricis on Carex and Rhynchospora ; Clinton (1904) 401 
and 398. Scnellenbeig (1911) 74, and Bubdk (1916) 29 and 30 use the name 
C. Montagnei (Tul.) Magn. for the smut on Rhynchospora and C. Caricis (Pers.) 
Magn. for that on Carex; Liro (1938) and others have subdivided the species 
still further; Giferri (1938) 254. The smut on Scirpus is sometimes regarded as 
distinct (Schellenberg (1911) 77 and Liro (1938) 43). 

— patagonica Gooke & Massee m 14 (xviii, 34, 1889), type from Patagonia; 
56 (xxvii, p. cxcvii, 1903), on Bromus unioloides from seed from Patagonia; 
31 (xxxm, 14, 1903); 28 (iv, 330); 50 , 203. On Bromus unioloides. 

Glinton (1904) 349 gives this as a synonym of Ustilago bromivora (Tul.) 
Fisch. V. Waldh. 
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Sorosporium Saponariae Rudolphi. Southwell 14 (x, 67, 1881) as Ustilago 
Rudolphi in ovaries of Dionthus deltoides in a garden, Norwich; 10 , 296 as 
Sorosporium Saponariae \ 9 , 202; 56 (xxvi, 651 and 654); 56 (xxvii, 31); 50 , 
203. On Caryophyllaceae. 

Schellenberg (1911) 160; Lindau (1914) 36; Bubik (1916) 33. Liro (1938) 
61 as Sorosporium purpureum (Hazsl.) Liro; (Jiferri (1938) 239 as S. Saponariae on 
Saponaria officinalis^ some forms on other members of the Caryophyllaceae are 
given different specific names. 

Sphacelotheca Hy^opiperis (Schum.) de Bary. Cooke 52 (4th ed., 229, 
1878) as Ustilago Candollei^ in ovaries of Polygonum Hydropiper and other 
species Polygonum 14 (v, 57, 1876 and p. 100); 81 , 262; 10 , 282 as 

S. Hydropiperis; 9 , 181; 50 , 200; 71 (xi.ii, B, 4, 49); 70 (xxi, N.S. 395). 
On Polygonum. 

Clinton (1904) 394; Schellenberg (1911) 65; Lindau (1914) 35; Liro (1924) 
2; Bubdk (1916) 28; Ciferri (1938) 278. 

— inflorescentiae Trel. Wilson 28 (ix, 143, 1924). In bulbils of Polygonum 

viviparum^ Perthshire, 1914 and 1921. On Polygonum viviparum. 

Clinton (1904) 383 as Ustilago Bistortarum var. inflorescentiae Trel.; 
Schellenberg (1911) 69 as Sphacelotheca Polygoni-vivipari Schellenb.; Liro 
(1924) 7 as Ustilago ustilaginea (DC.) Liro; where the generic position of this 
fungus is discussed, p. 165. Ciferri (1938) 273 as Sphacelotheca ustilaginea 
(DC.) Cif. 

Sphacelotheca Reiliana (Kiihn) Clinton. Cooke 89 , 236, 1906 as Ustilago 
Reiliana on maize. On Mays. 

Clinton (1904) 393; Bubdk (1916) 27; Ciferri (1938) 267 as Sphacelotheca 
Holci-Sorghi (Rivolto) Ciferri. 

Thec^phora seminis-Gonvolvuli (Desm.) laro. Berkeley & Broome 19 (3, xviii, 
121, No. 1148, 1866) as T. hyalina Fingerhuth, in capsules of Convolvulus 
19 (4, VII, 731, No. 1310, 1871) recorded near Bath and in some other 
Soldanella at King’s Lynn; 52 (4th ed., 231); locality; 14 (ii, 186) on fruit 
of C. sepium\ 14 (v, 73); 10 , 296; 9 , 200; 50 , 202, on C. arvensis. On Convolvulus. 

Schellenberg {1911) 156 on C. arvensis; Lindau 09 H) 3 ^ ^^^1 BubAk (1916) 
37 as Thecaphora capsularum (Fr.) Desm. on C. arvensis and C. sepium; Liro 
(1938) 59 T. seminis-Convolvuli (Duby) Liro on C. arvensu; Ciferri (1938) 230 

T. hyalina on C. sepium and C. Soldanella^ 234 T. Passeriniana (Cocconi) Gif. on 
C. arvensis. 

— Lathyri Kiihn. Drummond 28 (ix, 144, 1924) in seeds oiLathyrus pratensis L. 

near Edinburgh 1923. On Lathyrus pratensis. 

Schellenberg (1911) 158 and Bub^ (191O) 37 as T. deformans Dur. & Mont.; 
Liro (1938) 58 and Ciferri (1938) 233 as T. Lathyri. 

— Trailii Cooke. Trail 14 (xi, 155, 1883); 40 (vii, N.S. i, 85, 1883) on Carduus 

heterophylluSi Scotland; 40 (viii, N.S. ii, 228); 10 , 296; 9 , 201; 50 , 202. On 
Carduus. 

Ustilago Avenae (Pers.) Jens. Kirby 45 (v, 112, 1800) as Reticularia segetum in 
ex{>eriments on control; 55 (ii, 704, 1817); 92 , 15 as Uredo segetum; 120 , 538 
as Ustilago segetum on the deformed glumes of grasses; 20 , 374; 51 , ^2 as 
Reticularia segetum; 58 (ii, 203); 15 , 512 as Ustilago carbo; 40 {111, 309); l8, 335 
as U. segetum; 52 , 202, 1865; 13 , 252; 81 . 254 as U. carbo; 65 , 488 as U. 
segetum; 9 , 172; 10 , 273 as U. segetum; 71 (xxviii, B, 137) as U. Avenae; 71 
(xL, Bg, 49). Control and incidence on oat varieties 23 (ii, 323, 1895; xx, 
799; xxrv, 1417; XXV, i486); 25 (ii, 426; xxvi, 202; xxxii, 74 and 234); 
49 (ry, no); 79 (i, 28; v, 24; xi, 43); 24 (i, 14; u, 222; iii, 42 and 198; vi, 
220; xx.y 52); 26 a (Ser. C, No. i, 20, 1921; Ser. C, No. 3, 46); 34 (xix, 462); 
22 (No. 21, II, 1918; No. 33, 30; No. 38, 16; No. 52, 14; No. 70, 12; No. 79, 
15); biochemistry in 66 (ccxx, B, 09); biology in 34 (xii, 314); 34 (xv, 586; 
XVI, 65; XX, 258; xxiii, 245. On Avena. 

Bub^ (191O) 15; Lindau (1914) 19; Clinton (1904) 344; Schellenberg 
(1911) 6; Liro (1924) 98; Ciferri (1938) 285. 
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Ustilago Bistortarum (DC.) Kocrn. Cooke 14 (v, ii8, 1877) as Tilletia bullata 
on leaves of Rumex obtmifolius, Glasgow, collected by Paterson*; 52 (4th cd., 
233); 81 , 253; 10, 2^]^ 2i% Ustilago Bistortarum on Polygonum Bistorta and Rumex? 
sp., 9 , 175; 50 , 193; 28 (ix, 1/^3) on leaves of Polygonum viviparum, Perthshire. 
On Polygonum. 

Two leaf smuts of Polygonum are sometimes recognized, U. pustulata (DC.) 
Wint. and U. marginalia (DC.) Lev.; sec Bub^k (1916) 17; Liro (1924) 9 and 
I I ; Ciferri (1938) 364 and 367. Clinton (1904) 382 and Lindau (1914) 28 
give U. Bistortarum', Schcllenbcrg (1911) 35 and 38 refers to two species under 
the names U. Bistortarum and U. marginalU. 

— bromivora (Tul.) Fisch. v. Waldh. 31 (viii, 19, 1877) Bromus mollis 

near Kilburn; 52 (4th cd., 230); 10 , 278 on Bromus secalinus and B. mollis', 
9 , 175 on species of Bromus', 23 (m, 289); 50 , 190; 22 (No. 52, 42). On 
Bromus. 

Clinton (1904) 349; Schellenberg (1911) 18; Lindau (1914) 22; Bulgak 
(1916) 13; Ciferri (1938) 297. Liro (1924) 91 gives specific rank to three 
physiologic forms of this smut. G. W. Fischer {Mycologia, xxix, 408, 1937) 
considers that it is indistinguishable morphologically from the ear smuts of 
some other grasses and unites them under the name U. bullata Berk. 

— Cardui Fisch. v. Waldh. Cooke 52 (4th ed., 231, 1878); 10 , 282 on Carduus 

acanthoides 9 , 181; 50 , 190 in the ovaries of C. acanthoides and C. nutans. On 
Carduus. 

Schellenberg (1911) 46; Bub^k (1916) 24; liindau (1914) 32; Liro (1924) 
55; Ciferri (1938) 392- 

— grandis Fr. Berkeley & Broome 19 (2, v, 463, No. 480, 1830) as Ustilago 

Typhoides on the stems of Arundo Phragmites (Phragmites communis), fens of 
Cambridgeshire; 18 , 335; 52 , 203; 15 , 513 as U. grandis. 81 , 252; 10 , 273; 
Massee 9 , 173 and 50 , 192 gives as hosts lypha latifolia and T. minor (probalily 
in error, see Liro 1924, p. 406). On Phragmites communis. 

Schellenberg (1911) 22; Bubak (1916) ii; landau (1914) 20; Liro (1924) 
82; Ciferri (1938) 322. 

— Horde! (Pers.) Lagerh. Sec under U. Avenae for records up to 1889. Plowright 

31 (v, 375, 1889) as U. tecta', 56 (xiii, iiG); 71 (xi., Bg, 49) as U. Hordei', 
control and incidence on barley varieties in 23 (11, 323, 1893; xxiv, 1388 and 
1417; XXV, i486; XXIX, 1050); 25 (xxiv, 161, 1924; XXVI, 200; xxviii, 184; 
XXIX, 50; xxx, 94; xxxii, 74); 79 (i, 28; V, 24; xi, 44); 80 (xxiii, 20); 24 
(xix, 55; XX, 53); 22 (No. 21, II, 1918; No. 33, 31; No. 38, 18; No. 32, 16; 
No. 70, 13; No. 79, 17); 26 a (Ser. C, No. 3, 46, 1923); hyphal fusions, seedling 
infection, physiology and genetics in 67 (ci, B, 126, 1927; cii, B, 174; cm, 
B, 547); longevity of spores in 34 (xv, 593). On Hordeum. 

Clinton (1904) 341; Schellenberg (1911) ii; Lindau (1914) 23; Bubak 
(1916) 10; Liro (1924) 103; Ciferri (1938) 312. 

— hypodytes (Schlecht.) Fr. Berkeley & Broome 19 (i, vi, 439, No. 236, 1841) 

on Spittal Links, Berwick; 19 (2, v, 463, No. 481, 1830) on Bromus eiectus at 
King’s ClifiTe; 18 , 335 on stems of various grasses; 14 ('% too); 52 , 203; 15 , 
513; U. 232; 10 , 273; Massee 9 , 172 and 50 , 193 includes Phiagmites com¬ 
munis as host, but Liro (1924) suggests that this record should refer to U. 
grandis', 56 (xvi), xxi, 1894 as species of l^stilago {?U. hypodites) on Psamma 
arenaria on the east coast; 22 (No. 79, 31); 37 (1936, 17). On Gramineac. 

Clinton (1904) 338; Schellenberg (1911) 23; Lindau (1914) 23; Bubak 
(1916) II ; Liro (1924) 88; Ciferri (1938) 305. 

* I have not seen this specimen, but the description given docs not tally with 
U. Parlatorei Fisch. v. Waldh. a smut which occurs on dock. Another spec imen in 
the Kew Herbarium labelled Tilletia bullata on Rumex obtusifolius was found to be 
U. Bistortarum (with marginal sori) and the host was certainly not Rumex but was 
probably Polygonum Bistorta, It is doubtful if Ihc Glasgow specimen was on 
Rumex. 
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Ustilago Kolleri Wille. See under U. Avenae for records uj:) to 1889. 5 B, 211 and 
40i,i9i5as U. Avenaev 2 ir.Uvis ;71 4.g) as U. Kolleri; control and incidence 

on oat varieties in 23 (xxv, 1480); 25 (xxvi, 202; xxxn, 234); 49 (rv, no); 
26 a (Ser. G, No. i, 28, 1921 and Ser. C, No. 3, 46, 1923); 34 (xix, 462); 22 
(No. 38, 16; No. 52, la; No. *70, 12; No. 79, 15); hyphsd fusions, seedling in¬ 
fection, physiology ana genetics in 67 (ci, B, 126, 1927; cn, B, 174; cni, B, 
547; cvin, B, 395); biology in 34 (xii, 314; xv, 586; xvi, 65; xx, 258; xxin, 
245). On Avena, 

Clinton (1904) 342 as U. levis; Schellenberg (1911) 10; Lindau (1914) 19; 
Bub^k (1916) 9; Liro (1924) 101; Giferri (1938) 289. 

— Kuhneaiia Wofif. Berkeley 31 (N.S. vi, 15, 1876); 31 (N.S. vi, 45, 1876); 

(v, 57) on Ritmex Acetosa; 19 (5, i, 27, No. 1707, 1878) on R. Acetosella at 
Rotnamsted; 52 (4th ed., 231, 1878); 81 , 262; lO, 281; 9 , 180; 50 , 194. On 
Rumex, 

Schellenberg (1911) 42; Bubdk (1916) 20; Giferri (1938) 370. Liro (1924) 
25 regards the form on R. Acetosa as a distinct species, U. stygia Liro. 

— lon^ssima (Sow. ex Schlecht.) Mcyen. Uredo longissima in Sowcrby 42 , t. 139, 

1799; 20, 375.. 1836; 55, 725; 18 , 335 as Ustilago longissima on leaves of Poa 
(Glyceria) aquatica; 52 , 203 1865; 15 , 512; 40 (11, 309) in Moray; 14 (v, 100); 
13 , 252; 81, 260; 10 , 273 on G. aquatica and G. fiuitans; 71 (xxviii, B, 137); 
70 (xxr, N.S. 395). Massee 9 , 171 and 50 , 192 gives Phalaris artmdinacea as an 
additional host, but this may refer to U. echinata Schroet. On Glyceria. 

Clinton (1904) 339; Schellenberg^ (191O 23; Lindau (1914) 22; Bubdk 
(1916) 12; Liro (1924) 83; Giferri (1938) 308. 

— major Schroet. Plowright 10, 281, 1889 in the anthers of Silene Otites near 

Brandon; 9 , 179; 50 , 191. On Silem Otites. 

Clinton (1904) 377 as U. violacea var. major Clint, on Silene Watsoni; 
Schellenberg (1911) 52 as U. major Schroet. on S. Otites; Lindau (1914) 30; 
Bubdk (1916) 22; Liro (1924) 41; Giferri (1938) 384 in his subdivisions of 
U. violacea. 

— marina Dur. d. Maisonn. Cooke 14 (xrv, 90, 1885) on rhizomes of Scirpus 

parvulus at Little Lea, Poole, Dorset; 31 (xxv, 19); 10 , 275; 50 , 194. On 
Scirpus. 

Liro (1938) 227. 

— nuda (Jens.) Rostr. See under U. Avenae for records up to 1 889. 31 (v, 375, 

1889) as U. nuda; 71 (xl, B,, 49, 1931); incidence and control in 23 (ii, 323, 
1895; xxrv, 1388 and 1417; xxv, i486); 25 (xxvi, 201); 22 (No. 21, 11, 1918; 
No. 33, 31, 1919; No. 38, 19, 1922; No. 52, 17; No. 70, 13; No. 79, 17). On 
Hordeum. 

Clinton (1904) 345; Schellenberg (1911) 4; Lindau (1914) 24; Bubdk (1916) 
15; Liro O924) 107; Giferri (i 93 ^ 3 * 6 - 

— olivacea (DC.) Tul. Berkeley 20 (v, 376, 1836) as Uredo olivacea; 18, 335 as 

Ustilago olivacea on seeds of Carices; 52 , 203, 1865; 15 , 513; 10 , 277 on the 
fruits of Car«x r(^arta; 9 , 175; 50 , ife. OnCarex. 

Clinton (1904) 354; Schellenberg (1911) 32; Lindau (1914) 24; Bubdk 
(1916) ^ as Elateromyces olivaceus (Bubdk) DC.; Liro (1938) 49 as Farysia 
Caricis (DC.) Liro; Giferri (1938) 248 asFaiysia olivacea (DC.) Syd. 

— Omlthogali (Schm. & Kze.) Magn. Mason 35 (1928, 169) at Tadcaster, 

Yorkshire, on Gagea lutea collected by W. G. Bramley; 115 , 42. On Gagea. 

Schellenberg (1911) 21; Lindau (1914) 26; Bubdk (1916) 12; Liro (1924) 
114; Giferri (1938) 350. 

— pereimans Rostr. See under U. Avenae for records up to 1889. Smith & 

Ramsbottom 28 (vi, 374, 1914) on Arrhenatherum elatius; 26 a (Ser. H, No. i, 
67, 1922); 22 (No. 52, 41, 1926; No. 70, 31; No. 79, 50). On Arrhenatherum 
elatius, 

Clinton (1904) 343; Schellenbeig (1911) 8; Lindau (1914) 20; Bubdk 
(1916) 13; Liro (1924) 95 as U. decipiens (Wallr.) Liro; Giferri (1938) 295 as 
U. Holci-Avenacei (Wallr.) Gif. 
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Ustilago SGabi€>sae (Sow.) Wint. Farinaria Scabiosae Sowerby in 42, t. 396, f. 2,1803 
on Scabiosa arvensis; 51, ^3, 1824 UredoJlosculorum; 58, 204; 20, 379; 18, 335 

as Ustilago Jlosculorum', 52, 204, 1865; 515; 14 (iv, 69) as U. intermedia', 

40 (ill, 200); 13, 253; 40 (v, 234) as U. Succisae on Scabiosa Succisa at Rannock; 
71 (xxvin, B, 137) as U. Scabiosae', 71 (xlii, B, 4, 49) on Scabiosa Succisa; 
Plowright 10, 279 recognized as distinct U. Scabiosae (Sow.) Wint. on Scabiosa 
arvensis and U. Jlosculorum (DC.) Fr. on S. Columbaria, S. arvensis and S. Succisa, 

J iving U. intermedia Schroct. and U. Succisae Magn. as synonyms of U. 
bsculorum; Massee 9, 178 and 50, 191 gives only the one species U. Scabiosae. 
On Scabiosa. 

An anther smut of Scabious has been described under the following names: 
Ustilago Scabiosae (Sow.) Wint. on Scabiosa (Knautiaj arvensis; sec Schellenberg 
09 ”) 55» Lindau (1914) 31, Bubdk (1916) 20, Liro (1924) 51; U. Jlosculorum 
(DC.) Fr. on S. arvensis see BubAk (1916) 21; Liro (1924) 53; U. intermedia 
Schroet. on S. Columbaria, see Schellenlxirg (1911) 57, Bubdk (1916) 21; 
U. Succisae Magn. on S.pratensis, see Schellenberg (1911) 58, Bubak (1916) 21, 
Liro O924) 54 * 

— striaexormis (Westend.) Niessl. U. Salvei B. & Br. in 19 (2, v, 463, No. 482, 
1850) on leaves of Dactylis glomerata, St Margaret’s, Guernsey; 18, 335; 52, 
203, 1865; 15, 514; 40 (vii, N.S. I, 34, 1883) on leaves oi' Holcus and Triticum 
\Agropyroriy, 10, 284 as Tilletia striaeformis on Dactylis glomerata, Triticum 
[Agropyrori] repens, and Holcus lanatus; 9, 177 and 50, 192 as Ustilago Salvei on 
leaves of a grass; 37, 146 as Tilletia de Baryana on many grasses; 71 (xxviii, B, 
137) as Tilletia striaeformis; 71 (xui, B, 4, 49) as Tilletia de Baryana on Holcus 
mollis and on species of Agrostis. On Gramincae. 

Clinton (1904) J70; Schellenberg (1911) 33; Lindau (1914) 41; Bubak 
(1916) 45. The stripe smut on Triticum (Agropyron) repens is sometimes given 
another name, see Tilletia Calamagroitidis Fuck, in Lindau (1914) 43 and 
T. aculeata Ule in Bub^k (1916) 45. According to Liro (1924), U. striaeformis 
(Westend.) Niessl is a large collective species. This binomial is retained for the 
form on Holcus lanatus, Phleum pratense and some other grasses; U. Salvei B. & 
Br. is used for the stripe smut of Dactylis glomerata. Davis (Phytopathology, xxv, 
810, 1935) finds that American material differs from European and gives the 
name U. Clintoniana Davis to the stripe smut of this grass. Cifcrri (1938) 339 
uses the name U, linearis (Dozy & Molkenbocr) Cif. for stripe smut in the 
widest sense, and gives a number of names to forms of subspecific rank. 

— Tragopogi-pratensis (Pers.) Rous. Berkeley 18, 335, i860, as U. receptacu- 
lorum on receptacles of goat’s beard; 15, 515; 52, 204, 1865; 13, 253 on 
Tragj^ogon and Carduus heterophyllus (perhaps an error, see U. Cardui) ; 10, 281 as 
U. Tragopogi on Tragopogon pratensis; 40 (x, N.S. 4, 369, 1890); 9, 180 as 
U. Tragopogi; 71 (xxviii, B, 137); 50, 190; 22 (No. 70, 40) on Salsify. On 
Tragopogon, 

Schellenberg (191O 46; Lindau (1914) 31; Bubak (1916) 23; Liro (1924) 
56; Ciferri (1938) 396. 

— Txitied (Pers.^ Rostr. See U. Avenae for records up to 1889. 5 B, 213 and 401, 
1899 as U. Tritici; 71 (xl, Bg, 49); incidence and control in 23 (ii, 321, 1895; 
XXIII, 638) ; 25 (xxvi, 204) ; 79 (iii, 23; v, 24; xi, 43) ; 85 fxLi, 15) ; 22 (No. 21, 
11, 1918; No. 33,29; No. 38,12; No. 52,12; No. 70, 12; No. 79, 12); longevity 
of spores 34 (xv, 595, 1928). On Triticum. 

Clinton (1904) 346; Schellenberg (1911) 2; Lindau (1914) 23; Bub^k 
(1Q16) 16; Liro (1924) no; Ciferri (1938) 330. 

— utriemiosa (Nees) Tul. Gray, 120, 538, 1821 on water-pepper [Polygonum 
Hydropiper?); Berkeley 20, 377, 1836 as Uredo utriculosa; 18, 335 as Ustilago 
utriculosa on seeds oi Polygonum; 52, 204, 1865; 15, 514; 13, 233; 10, 280; 
9, 178 ; 50, 191. On Polygonum. 

Clinton (1904) 379; Schellenberg (iqii) 59; Lindau (1914) 27; Bubdk 
(1916) 18. Liro (1924) 12-20 and 188, and Ciferri (1938) 3584)2 subdivide 
this species on biometrical and physiological grounds. 
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Ustilago VaillantU Tul. Massec 14 (xxi, 120, 1B93) on the flowers of tS’aV/a 

at Newry and onChionodoxa at Kew; 31 (xv, 463, 1894) > 37 (Add. Ser. v, 165, 
1906) on Chionodoxa Luciliae; 71 (xxviii, B, 137^; 23 (xx, 799); 74 (ix, 5-14) 
life-history; 57 (vm, 227) on C. Luciliae in Scotland; o 5 (xxx, 347) on Scilla; 
22 (No. 52, 88; No. 117, 56 and 60). On Chionodoxa, Muscari and Scilla. 

Clinton (1904) 375; Schellenberg (1911) 19; Lindau (1914) 26; Bubdk 
(1916) 14; Liro (1924) 115; Giferri (1938) 348 on species of Muscari, U. Scillae 
Gif. on Scilla bifolia. 

— vinosa (Berk.) Tul. Berkeley in litt. to Tulasne 1847 as Uredo vinosa; 19 (2, v, 

46-^, No. 484, 1850), as Ustilago vinosa on the swollen receptacles of Oxyria 
remformis {digyna), Forfarshire; 18 , 335; 52 , 204, 1865; Is, 514; 13 , 253; 
10 , 278; 40 (x, N.S. 4, 368); 9 , 176; 50 , 19. On Oxyria digyna. 

Clinton (1904) 376; Schellenberg (1911) 41; Liro (1924) 28; Giferri (1938) 

356- 

— violacea (Pers.) Rous. Farinaria Stellariae Sow. in 42 , t. 396, f. i, 1803, on 

Stellaria graminea and S. Holostea; 120 , 538, 1821 as Ustilago violacea on anthers 
of Garyophyllareae; 51 , 443 as Uredo antherarum\ 20 , 381; 18 , 335 as Ustilago 
antherarum on Silene; 52 , 204, 1865; 31 (xxx, 703 and 763); 15 , 515; 13 , 253; 
81 , 260; 31 (v, N.S., 662); 10 , 280 as U. violacea on the anthers of Silene, 
Cerastium, Stellaria and species Lychnis; Plowright 56 (xi, p. cxxix, 1889 and 
XIII, 1 14--17) on the influence on the development of floral organs in species of 
Lychnis; 56 (xxvi, 651 and 654 and xxvii, 32) on members of the Garyo- 
phyllaceae; 50 , 190; 71 (xi.ii, B4, 49) on Silene acaulis; 70 (xxi, N.S., 395) on 
Stellaria uliginosa, Lychnis alba and L. dioica; 31 (c, 254) severe attack on 
carnations. On Caryophyllaceae. 

Clinton (1904) 377; Schellenberg (1911) 49; Lindau (1914) 29; Bubdk 
(1916) 22. Liro (1924) separates U. violacea into ten or more species chiefly 
on grounds of physiologic specialization. Giferri (1938) 376 U. violacea (Pers.) 
Rous. {sens, lat.) is divided into a number of subunits. 

— Zeae (Beckm.) Unger. Berkeley 31 (1850, 675) as U. Maydis on maize from 

Little Ganford; 18 , 335; 52 , 203, 1865; 15 , 513; 10 , 278; 9 , 176; 50 , 189; 
85 (xxxv, 20) as U. ^eae on a fodder crop of maize. On J^ea Mays. 

Clinton (1904) 362; Schellenberg (1911) 28; Lindau (1914) 17; Bubak 
(1916) 16 as U. Z^ae-Mays (DC.) Wint.; Giferri (1938) 335 as U. mays-zeae 
(DC.) Magn. 

TILLETIACEAE 

Doassansia Alismatis (Nees) Cornu. I'rail 40 (vii, N.S. i, 12a, 1884) on Alisma 
Plantago {-aquatica) Aberdeen; 14 (xii, 99, 1884); 10 , 294; 9 , 196; Setrhell in 
a review of the genus 33 (vi, 3); 50 , 200; Grove 1 (ii, 295) states that the fungus 
referred to as Cylindrosponum Alismacearum Sacc. is a Doassansia with germinating 
spores, the sporidia of which were mistaken for a Hyphomycete. Sphaeria 
Alismatis Currey {Phyllosticta Curreyi Sacc.) 45 (xxii, ^4, 1859) was given by 
Setchell 33 (vi, 8) as a synonym of Doassansia Alismatis, but it is uncertain, see 
Grove 1 (i, 53). On Alisma Plantago-aquatica. 

Clinton (1904) 479; Schellenberg (1911) 124; Lindau (1914) 61; Bubdk 
(1916) 70; Liro (1938) 207; Giferri (1938) 66. 

— Limoseliae (Kze.) Schroet. Grove 27 (lx, 169, 192:^ on leaves oi Limosella 

aquatica on the exposed mud of Earlswood Reservoir, October 1921, germina¬ 
tion of spores ancl conjugation of sporidia observed; Setchell 33 (vi, 36, 1892) 
in a review of the genus. On Limosello aquatica. 

' Liro (1^8) 222 as Burrillia Limoseliae (Kze.) Liro. 

— Mardanoffia^ (Thiim.) Schroet. Boyd 28 (rv, 185, 1912) on leaves of a 

species of Potamogeton at Ardrossan, Ayrshire, August 1911. On Potamogeton. 

Clinton (1904) 482. Setchell 33 (vi, 28, 1892) placed this in the subgenus 
Doassansiopsis which has been since raised to generic rank, see Bubdk (1916) 
71, Liro (1938) 217, and Giferri (1938) 71, as Doassansiopsis Martianoffiana 
(Thiim.) Diet. 
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Doassansia Sasittariae (Westend.) C. Fisch. Aecidium incarceratum* Berkeley & 
Broome in 19 (4, xv, 36, No. 1469, 1875) at Bungay on leaves of Sagittaria; 
10 , 267; 14 (ill, 124, 1875) as Proiotnpees Sagittariae on Sagittaria sagittifolia; 52 
(4th ed., 227, 1878); 10 , 295 as Doassansia Sagittariae; 9 , 197; 50 , 200; 28 (xix, 
283) at Wicken Fen. On Sagittaria. 

Clinton (1904) 478; Schellcnbcrg (1911) 123; Lindau (1914) 61; Bubdk 
(1916) 70; Liro (1938) 209; Ciferri (1938) 69. 

Entorrhiza Aschersoniana (Magn.) Lagcrh. Trail 40 (vii, N.S., 241, 1884) as 
E. cypericola in tubcrcules on the roots of Juncus bufnnius near Aberdeen; 14 
(xiii, 47, 1884); 'Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. Glasgow, N.S., i, xxxi, 299, 1886 on 
J. squarrosus and J, uliginosus, Clober Moor and near Thornmill; 10 , 299; 
40 (x, N.S.,4, 372) as E. Aschersoniana on species oi Juncns\ 9 , 195; Trail, Ann. 
Scottish Nat. Hist., No. 47, 188, 1903, as R. digitata on J. lamprocarpus; 33 
(xxiv, 520) as E. cypericola on J. bufonis, J. articulaius and J. lamprocarpus, 
structure and experiments on the germination of the spores; 50 , 199 as 
E. Aschersoniana. On Juncus. 

Several species of Entorrhiza have been described (Ferdinandsen and Winge, 
Dansk. Bot. Ark. ii, No. i (1914)). Trail 40 (x, N.S., 4, 372, 1890) suggested 
that more than one species occurred in Scotland, but British specimens have 
never been clearly distinguished on spore characters, merely on lul^ercle and 
host. See Schcllenberg (1911) 102 and Bubdk (1916) 58 under the genus 
Schinzia; Lindau (1914) 64, Liro (1938) 67 and Ciferri (1938) 75 under the 
genus Entorrhiza* 

Entyloma Galendulae (Oudemans) de Bary. Trail 40 (vir, N.S., i, 121., 1884) on 
Hieracium vulgatum near Aberdeen; 14 (xii, 99, 1884); 10 , 292; 9 , 193; 50 , 198; 
71 (xLii B4, 49); 79 (x, 39; XI, 54; XIII, 29) on a species of Calendula in 
Cornwall; 22 (No. 79, 100). On Compositae. 

Schcllenberg (1911) 113; Lindau (1914) 50; Bubdk (1916) 52; Liro (1938) 
135; Ciferri (1938) 176. Forms on different genera of the Compositae are 
given specific names. 

— C&rysosplenii (B. & Br.) Schroct. Protomyces Chrysosplenii B. & Br. in 19 

(4, XV, 36, No. 1472, 1875) on leaves of Chrysosplenium oppositifolium at New 
Pitsligo; 14 (ill, 181, 1875); 40 (iv, 348); 52 , 227, 1878; 13 , 251; 10 , 291 as 
Entyloma Chrysosplenii', 9 , 193; 50 , 198. On Chrysosplenium. 

&hellenbcrg (1911) 117; Lindau (1914) 47; Bubak (1916) 51; Liro (1938) 
116. 

— Dahliae Syd. Pethybridge 31 (lxxxiv, 393, 1928) on cultivated Dahlias; 56 

(liv, 332) control; 71 (xlii, B, 49); 79 (xi, 55); 85 (xxxix, 19); 22 (No. 79, 
99). On Dahlia. 

Liro (1938) 131. 

— Fergussoid (B. & Br.) Plowr. Protomyces Fergussoni Berkeley & Broome in 19 

(4, XV, 36, No. 1473, 1875) on leaves of Myosotis at New Pitsligo; 13 , 251; 
14 (ill, 181, 1875); 52 (4th ed., 227); 40 (vii, N.S., i, 128, 1884) as Entyloma 
canescens on M. arvensis near Abierdeen; 14 (xii, 99); 10 , 289 as E. Fergussoni 
on species of Myosotis’, 9 , 190; 50 , 197. On Myosotis. 

Schellenberg (iQii) 113; Lindau (1914) 48; Bubak (1916) 54; Liro (1938) 
124; Ciferri (1938) 193. 

— fuscum Schroct. Phillips & Plowright 14 (xiii, 52, 1884) as E. bicolor on 

leaves of Papaver Rhoeas at North Wootton; 10 , 290; 9 , 191; 50 , 197. On 
Papaver. 

Clinton (1904) 471; Schellenberg (1911) iii; Lindau (1914) 46; Bubak 
(* 9 ^) 5 C Liro (1938) 114; Ciferri (1938) 186. 

* This binomial has been given as a synonym of Doassansia Alismatis (Nees) 
Cornu, for the reason that some of the Rabenhorst No. 1492 exsiccata were leaves 
oi Alisma Plantago (see Sctchell 33 (vi, 12, 1092) and Liro (1938) 207). Berkeley 
and Broome state, however, that Aecidium incarceratum occurred on Sagittaria and 
the specimen bearing this name in the Kew Herbarium is a Sagittaria. 
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Entyloma Helosciaclii Magn. O’Connor 70 (xxi, N.S., 395, 1936) on Sium erectum 
near Dublin, 1932. This record may refer to E.Jlavum Gif. On Sium erectum, 
Lindau (1914) 48 on Umbelliferae; Bubdk (1916) 52 as Helosciadii Magn. 
on Berula angusttfolia and Sium latifolium; Liro (1938) 119 as E.flavum Gif. on 
Sium erectum and E. Helosciadii Magn. on Heloscuunum nodtflorum\ Giferri (1938) 
205. 

— Matricariae Rostr. Described as a new species by Trail in Plowright; see 40 

(x, N.S., 4, 277,1^0) on Matricaria inodora near Aberdeen; 10 , 291, 1889; 9 , 
192, 1891 as is. irailii Massee; 50 , 197. On Matricaria. 

Schellenberg (1911) 116; Lindau (1914) 49; Bubdk (1916) 53; Liro (1938) 

13- 

— microsponim (Unger) Schroet. Trail 40 (vii, N.S., 228, 1884) as E. Ungeri- 

anum on leaves of Ranunculus repens, and less often R. acris\ 10 , 291 as E. micro- 
sporum; 9 , 193; 50 , 198; on species of Ranunculus'y 71 (xlii, B4, 49); 1 (ii, 296) 
as Cylindrosporium Ranunculi Sacc. among species exclude from the Hypho- 
mycetes. On Ranunculus. 

Clinton (1904) 471; Schellenberg (1911) 121; Lindau (1914) 46; Bubdk 
(1916) 56; Liro (1938) 107; Giferri (1938) 196. 

— Rtmunculi (Bon.) Schroet. Berkeley & Broome 19 (4, xv, 36, No. i 47 i> .^® 75 ) 

as Protomyces microsporus on the leaves of Ranunculus Ficaria at New Pitsligo 
associated with conidia; 14 (iii, 181, 1875); 40 (iv, 348); 14 (vi, 73) as 
Entyloma Ungerianum; 13 , 255; 40 (vii, N.S., 228) as E. Ftcariae; 10 , 290 as 
E. Ranunculi'y 9 , 191; 50 , 197; 71 (xxviii, B, 137); 71 (xlii, B4, 49); structure 
and life history 06 (clxxviii, B, 173-185). 

Gonidial stage as Cylindrosporium Ftcariae in Brit. Fung. Fasc. 3, n. 212; 
19 (i, I, 263, No. * 35 j 1O38); 13 , 227; 15 , 475 as Gloeosporium Ficariae-y 1 (ii, 
295) as Cyltndrosportum Ftcariae among species excluded from the Hyphomy- 
cetes. On Ranunculus. 

Clinton O904) 460; Schellenberg (1911) 117; Lindau (1914) 45; Bubdk 
(1916) 50; Liro (1938) 109; Giferri (1938) 197. 

Melanotaenium endogenum (Unger) dc Bary. Trail 40 (vii, N.S., 243, 1884) on 
stems of Galium verum near Aberdeen; 14 (xm, 47, 1884) on G. Mollugo; 10 , 
293; 9 , 194; 50 , 199. On Galium. 

Schellenberg (1911) 105; Lindau (1914) 52; Bubdk (1916) 48; Liro (1938) 
71; Giferri ('1938) 163. 

— emgens (Beck) Magn. 28 (ii, 6, 1903) as Cintractia cingens on stems and leaves of 

Linaria vulgaris at Glyndyfrdwy, Denbighshire; 28 (vi, 331, 1920) as Melano- 
taenium cingens in a review of the genus. On Linaria vulgaris. 

Schellenberg (1911) 107; Bubdk (1916) 48; Liro (1938) 72; Giferri (1938) 
164. 

— hyTOMeum (Tul.) SchcUenb. Phillips and Plowright 14 (xiii, 52, 1884) as 

Ustuago hypogaea in the root-stock of Ltnan’a spuria at Freshwater, Isle of Wight; 
10 , 276; 9 , 174; 50 , 194; 28 (vi, 334). On Linaria spuria. 

Schellenberg (1911) 108; Bubdk (1916) 47. 

— Tjiniii Beer in 28 (vi, 331, 1920) on the imcierground parts of Lamium album at 

Ghalfont near Stroud, Gloucestershire. On Lamium album. 

Liro (1938) 73. 

Schroeteria Delastrina (Tul.) Wint. Plowright 31 (vi, 506, 1889) in the fruits 
of Veronica arvensis near Fakenham, Norfolk; 28 (i, 99). On Veronica. 

Conflicting accounts have been given of the germination of spores in this 
species. Schellenberg^ (191 0 *62 and Lindau (1914) 66 doubt if the fungus 
should be classified in the Ustilaginales. Bubix (1916) 59, Liro (1938) 224 
and Giferri (1938) 80 include the genus in the Ustilaginales, recognizing two 
species, S. Velastrina (Tul.) Wint. and S. Decaisneana (Boud.) de Toni on 
different species of Veronica. 

Tilletia caries (DC.) Tul. 45 (v, 112, 1800). Kirby records experiments with 
bunt of wheat. Hooker 92 (ii, 16, 1821) as Uredo caries; 51 , 443; 58 (n, 204); 
lO, 373; 56 (ii, 109, 1847) germination of spores; Fusisporium inosculans Berk. 
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56 (ii, 114, 1847) as a parasite on bunt = the secondary spores of Tilletia 
caries; 18 , 335 as Tilletia caries; 52 ,1202; 15 , 511; 13 , 255; 81 , 245; 10 , 283 as 
T. Tritici; 9 , 183; 50 , 195 on species of Trilicum; 25 (xxvi, 202) as T. caries; 
71 (xxvm, 137) as T. Tritici; incidence and control 31 (1844, 492; 1850, 
651); 23 (xxiii, 634; XXVII, 1013; XXXVI, 139); 26 (i, 169; ii, 188; iii, 180); 
79 (IV, 15; V, 36); 78 (1928, 138); 85 (xxiii, 19; xxiv, 150); 34 (xv, 245; 
XIX, 35); 24 (XVII, 117; xviii, 59; xix, 55; xx, 52); 22 (No. 21, 11; No. 23, 17; 
No. 33, 29; No. 38, ii; No. 52, 12; No. 70, ii; No. 79, ii); 22 (No. 21, ii, 
1918} as Ustilago Secalis on rye (this record refers to bunted heads of rye 
collected in Shropshire by Dr A. Roebuck; no specimens are available, teste 
hV/. January 1940^ The bunt on rye (Secale) is sometimes given specific rank 
as Tilletia Secalis (Gorda) Kiihn, see Liro (1938) 89; 22 (No. 79, 20, 1934) as 
T. caries on rye in experimental plots; effect on host 34 (xiv, 83); effect on 
incidence of Puccinia glumarum 54 (xiv, 10(5); cytology 33 (xxxv, 300); 
toxicity 28 (x, 121 and xi, 82). On Triticum. 

Clinton (1904) 432, Schellenberg (1911) 90, Bubak (1916) 39, and Ciferri 
(1938) 86 as T. Tritici (Bjerk.) Wint.; Lindau (1914) 43 and Liro (1938) 86 
as T. caries (DC.) Tul. 

Tilletia decipiens (Pers.) Koern. Cooke as 7 ‘. sphaerococca 14 (xii, 99, 1883) in 
ovaries of Agrostis pumila (=:A. tenuis Sibth. dwarfed by the fungus, see 27 
(lxxiii, 70, 1935) and 36 (u, 89)); 10 , 284 as T. decipiens; 9 , 184 as T. 
separata; 37 (1899, 150) in a review of the genus; 50 , 195; 36 (i.i, 84, 89 and 
94) as T. decipiens on Agrostis canina, A. tenuis and A. stolonifera. On Agrostis. 

Schellenberg (1911) 94; Lindau (1914) 42; Bubak (1916) 43; Liro (1938) 
80; Ciferri (1938) 96. 

— Holci (Westend.) Schroel. Plowright 31 (x, 374, 1891) as T. Rauwenhoffii in 

ovaries of Holcus mollis near Doncaster; 28 (i, 60); 71 (xxviii, 137). On 
Holcus, 

Bubdk (1916) 40; Liro (1938) 79. 

— Menieri Har. & Pat. Grove 28 (m, 374, 1911) in the ovaries of Phalaris 

arundinacea at Lock Portmore, Antrim. On Phalaris arnndinacea, 

* Liro (1938) 82. 

Tuburcinia priiniilicola (Magn.) Bref. C. Wolley Dod 31 (xxii, 248, 1884) as 
Urocystis primulicola in the capsules of Primula Jarinosa in the garden of Edge 
Hall, Malpas, Salop; 31 (xxii, 268 and 308, 1884); 19 (5, xv, 345, No. 2049, 

1885) on r. farinosa in 1 eesdale and Cumberland; 56 (xii, p. liii) as smut on 
P. Jarinosa in Lancashire; 40 (x, N.S., 4, 370) in the ovaries of P. vulgaris^ 
Aberdeen; 10 , 289; 31 (vii, N.S., 558, 1890); 9 , 189; 56 (xix, p. xxviii) as 
Ustilago primulina, recovery of previously infected plants; 56 (xxvii, 377) 
as Urocystis primulicola; 50 , 205; life history and cytology of Tuburcinia 
primulicola in Rep. Brit. Asf. Sec, K, Manchester, 730, 1915; 28 (v, 290). On 
Primula. 

Schellenberg (1911) 155 and Bub^k (1916) 61; Lindau (1914) 60 as 
Urocystis primulicola Magn.; Liro (1938) 204 as Tuburcinia primulicola (Magn.) 
Bref. on Primula farinosa^ T. Primulae (Rostr.) Liro on P. elatior; (Jiferri (1938) 
152, as Ginanniella primulicola (Magn.) Cif. on P.fatinosa, G. Primulae (Rostr.) 
Cif. on P. elatior. 

— Trientalis B. & Br. in 19 (2, v, 464, No. 488, 1850) on leaves of Trientalis 

europaea at Aberdeen; 18 , 336; 52 , 212; 15 , 516; 14 (vi, 73) as Sorosporium 
Trientalis; 13 , 254; 40 (vii, N.S., 271, 1884); 10 , 293 as T. Trientalis; 9 , 199; 
50 , 201; conidial stage 18 , 376, i860 as Ascomyces Trientalis; 15 , 737; 10 , 293 
as Tuburcinia Trientalis. On Trientalis europaea. 

Clinton (1904) 446; Schellenberg (1911) 152; Lindau (1914) 54; Bubak 
(1916) 60; Liro (1938) 201; Ciferri (1938) 154 as Ginanniella Trientalis (B. & 
Br.) Gif. 

Uroi^ystis Agropyri (Preuss) Schroet. Cook-* 52 (4th ed., 232, 1878) as U. 
parallela on culms and sheaths of rye and on the leaves of Garices (in part); 
10 , 286 as U, Agropyri on Triticum {Agropyron) repens and Avena [Arrhenatherum) 
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elatior; 40 (x, N.S., 4, 277) on Festuca arenaria\ 9 , 186 in part; 50 , 204 in part. 
On Agropyron and other grasses. 

Clinton (1904) 453; Schellenberg (1911) 133; Lindau (1914) 55; Bubdk 
(1916) 62. Liro (1^8) 151 as Tuburcinia Agropyri (Preuss) Liro on Triticum 
repensy p. 149 as T.Festucae-elatioris Hintikka on Festuca elatior \ Giferri (1938) 
143 as T. Agropyri (Preuss) Liro. 

Urocrystis Anemones (Pers.) Wint. Berkeley exs. No. 236 as Uredo pompholygodes 
on Anemone nemorosa ; 52 , 212,1865 as Polycystis pompholygodes on Ranunculus repens 
and other members of the Ranunculaceae; 15 , 517 as Urocystis pompholygodes \ 
40 (ii, 309) on leaves of Anemone, Moray; 14 (v, 100); iS, 254; lO, 288 as 
U, Anemones on R, repens, R. bulbosus, and A. nemorosa; 9 , 188; 56 (xxvu, 11 and 
14); 56 (xxvii, 937) as Uromyces (presumably in error for Urocystis) Anemones; 
71 (xxviii, B, 137) as Urocystis Anemones; 50 , 205; 65 (xxx, 345); 70 (xxi, 
N.S., 395); 28 (xii, 115) on RanunculusFicaria and Trollius europaeusvn Scotland; 

22 (No. 79, 93) on Anemone Pulsatilla. On Ranunculaceae. 

Clinton (1904) 448; Schellenberg (1911) 143; Lindau (1914) 58; Bubdk 
(1916) 66. Liro (1938) 178 and Giferri (1938) 136 as luburctnia Anemones 
(Pers.) Liro on Anemone nemorosa. The forms on other genera of the Ranun¬ 
culaceae are given specific rank. 

— Cepiilae Frost. Cotton 23 (xxvi, 169, 1919) on cultivated onions at Northamp¬ 

ton 1917 and 1918; 23 (xxviii, 443) control; 28 (vn, 65) life history; 24 
(ix, 65) control; 96 (ii, 106); 23 (xxxiv, 937) on leeks; 65 (xxx, 332 and 338); 

23 (xL, 839); 78 (1937, 108) distribution in Britain; 22 (No. 23, 19; No. 33, 
45; No. 38,53 and 55; No. 52,55 and 56; No. 70,39; No. 79,61). On Allium. 

Clinton (190^) 451; Schellenberg (1911) 140; Bub^k (1916) 65; Liro (1938) 
167 and Ciferri (1938) 131 as Tuburcinia Cepulae (Frost) Liro. 

— Colchid (Schlecht.) Rab. Berkeley & Broome in 19 (2, v, 464, No. 485, 1850) 

as Polymtis Colchid on leaves of Colchkum autumnale at Rudloe, Wiltshire; 18 , 
335; 52 , 211; 15 , 517 as Urocystis Colchid; 31 (vi, N.S., 421); 81 , 54; 10 , 286; 
9 , 186; 56 (xxvii, 399); 50 , 204; 22 (No. 79, 109) on imported bulbs of a 
imecies of Colchicum and Bulbocodium vernum; 22 (No. 117, 56 and 57). On 
Colchkum and Bulbocodium. 

Clinton (1904) 452; Schellenberg (1911) 137; Lindau (1914) 57; Bubdk 
(1916) 64. Liro (1938) 169 and Ciferri (1938) 141 as Tuburcinia Colchid 
(Schlecht.) Liro. 

— FUipendulae (Tul.) Schroet, Plowrright 28 (i, 60, 1899) as U. Filipendulae on 

Spiraea Filipendula on Darnford Down, Salisbury, 1897. On Spiraea Filipendula. 

Schellenbeig (1911) 49; Lindau (1^14) 59; BubAk (1916) 69; Liro (1938) 
196 as Tuburcinia Filipendulae (Tul.) Liro. 

— Fischeri Koem. Berkeley & Broome 19 (2, v, 464, No. 406, 1850) as 

Polycystisparallela on leaves of Carex, Forfarshire; 52 , 212; 15 , 517 as Urocystis 
occulta; 13 , 254 as Uro^stis parallela; 14 (xm, 52) as U. Fischeri on leaves of 
Carex glauca; 10 , 286; 9 , 186 as U. Agropyri; 50 , 204. On Carex. 

Schellenberg (1911) 135; Bubdk (1916); Liro (1938) 159 as Tuburdnia 
Fischeri (Koem.) Liro. 

— Gladioli (Requien) W.G.Sm. Smith 31 (vi, N.S., 115 and 420, 1876) in corms 

of Gladiolus; 14 (v, 57, 1876); 52 (4th ed., 232); 10 , 287; 9 , 187; 56 (xxvii, 
399); 37 (Add. Ser. v, 165, 1906); 50 , 205; 22 (No. 52, 88); 79 (xiu, 34); 
22 (No. 117, 121). On GMolus. 

Liro (1938) 173 and Ciferri (1938) 105 as Tuburcinia Gladioli (Requien) 
Liro. 

— ocmilta (Wallr.) Rabenh. Berkeley 20 , 375, 1836 as Uredo parallela on culrru 

and sheaths of rye, Kensington; 19 (2, v, 464, No. 486, 1850) as Polwystis 
parallela; 18 , 335; 52 , 212; 15 , 517 as Urocystis occulta; 81 , 252; 10 , 285; 9 , 
185; 50 , 204; 23 (xxv, 1493) control; 22 (No. 38, 22; No. 79, 20^. On Secale. 

Clinton (^1904) 452; Schellenberg (1911) 131; Lindau (1914) 55; Bubdk 
(1916) 62. Liro (1938) 155 and Ciferri (1938) 127 as Tuburdnia occulta 
(Wallr.) Liro. 
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Urocystis soros^rioides Koern. Cooke 14 (vi, 73,1877) on leaves of Thalictrum 
minus; 52 (4th ed., 232, 1878) on T. minus and its var. maritima; 40 (ix, N.S., 
3, 41J; 10, 287; 9, 187; 50, 204. On Thalictrum, 

Clinton (1904) 450; Schellenberg (1911) 147; Lindau (1914) 58; Bubdk 
^1916) 68; Liro (1938) 191 and Ciferri (1938) 117 as Tuburcinia sorosporioides 
(Koem.) Liro. 

— Violae (Sow.) Fisch. v. Waldh. Granularia Violae Sow. in 42 , t. 440, 1815; 
19 (2, V, 464, No. 487, 1850) as Polycystis Violae on leaves and especially 
petioles of violets, Druid’s Stoke, Glos. and Isle of Portland, 18 , 335; 31 (xxiv, 
464, 1864); 52 , 212; 15 , 517 as Urocystis Violae; 31 (viii, 726); 81 , 54; 13 , 
254; 10 , 288 on Viola odorata and F. sylvatica; 9 , 189; 56 (xxvii, 23); 71 
fxxviii, B, 137); 79 (ix, 43 and xt , 59); 85 (xxxvii, 20 and xxxix, 19); 22 
(No. 70, 60; No. 79, 95). On Viola. 

Clinton (1^04) 450; Schellenberg (1911) 149; Lindau (1914) 59; Bubdk 
(1916) 63. Liro (1938) 197 and Ciferri (1938) 108 as Tuburcinia Violae (Sow.) 
Liro. 


GRAPHIOLACKAK 

Graphiola Phoenicis (Moug.) Poit. Berkeley & Broome 19 (3, xv, 402, No. 1049, 
1865) on leaves of the date palm {Phoenix dactylifeta)^ Sheffield Botanic Garden; 
15, 546; 14 (v, 15); 40 (x, N.S. 4, 372) Botanic Ciardens, Glasgow; 10, 298; 
9, 205. On Palmae. 

Schellenberg (1911) 162 under excluded genera and species; Lindau (1914) 
67 under doubtful genera; Bubdk (1916) 72; Ciferri (1938) 214. 


DOUBTFUL AND EXCLUDED SPECIES 

Dcmssansia Gomari (Berk. & White) de Toni & Masscc. Protomyces Comari Berk. 
& White in 19 (5, i, 27, No. 1708, 1878) on Comarumpalustre^ Loch of Kinordy, 
Forfarshire; 14 (vi, 126, 1878); 40 (iv, 255); 13 , 252; as Doassansia Comari 
(Berk. & White) dc Toni & Masscc in Journ. Myc. iv, 18, 1888; 9 , 198; 50 , 
201. Transferred to the genus Phywderma as P. Comari (Berk. & White) 
Lagerh., see Bih. k. Svensk. Vet. Akad. Handl. xxrv, Afd. in. No. 4, p. 11, 1898; 
28 (v, 319). 

Melanotaenium Ari (Cooke) Lagerh. Protomyces Ari Clooke in 14 (i, 7, 1872) on 
leaves of Arum maculatum at Chiche.ster: 52 (4th ed., 227); 10 , 301; R. Beer, 
28 (vi, 335) re-examined Cooke’s type material and other collections and 
found the spores to be quit<* different in character from those of either 
Protomyces or any member of the Ustilaginaceae. It has been accepted as a 
smut under the name given above by Schellenberg (1911) 109; Bubak (1916) 
47 and Ciferri (1938) 161. 

Sorosporium scabies Fisch. v. Waldh. 9 , 202, = Spongospora suhterranea 

(Wallr.) Lagerh. 

TiUeda Berkeley! Massee in 37, 154, 1899 on Triticum vulgare from material 
collected by Berkeley at King’s Cliffc, Northants. 

Tuburcinia scabies Berk. 52 , 212, 1865; 15 , 516; 10 , 2 g^ = Spongospora 
subterranea (Wallr.) Lagerh. 

Ustilago Cucnimis A. B. Griffiths. 53 (xv, 404, 1837-88) = name given to 
zooglea threads in nodules on the roots of Cucumu sativa; 3 l (xvi, 98, 1894). 

Ustilago Ficuum Reichardt 31 (i, 84, — Aspergillus Ficuum (Reichardt) 

yiehmer = Sterigmatocystis Ficuum (Reichardt) P. Henn. 

— grammica B. & Br. in 19 (2, v, 464, No. 483, i8'^o) on stems of Aira aquatica 
(probably in error for Glyceria) Oxlon, Notts; 18 , 335; 52 , 203; 15 , 514; 
13 , 252; 10 , 275; 9 , 173. G. R. Bisby and E. W. Mason examined a specimen 
in the Kew Herbarium from Oxton, N«'its (January 18/^1) and found that the 
fungus was not a smut but possihiy a. Pirostoma. The host is not an Aira but may 
be Glyceria aquatica. 
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USTILAGINALES RECORDED IN FORAY LISTS 

No smut is recorded from the forays of 1897-1904 inclusive. The species listed 
from subsequent forays are given below, with the dates of the forays, except that 
for three common species the date of the first foray record is follow^ by the 
number of subsequent records. Autumn and spring forays are not distinguished. 
The names of host plants are omitted, as few of these are noted in the foray reports. 

UsTILAGINACEAE 

Cintractia Caricis, 1927, 1938. 

Sphacelotheca Hydropiperis, 1905 and eighteen subsequent forays. 

Ustilaso Avenae. iqi8, 1027, 1931, 1938: hypodytes^ 1910* 1912, 1912, 
1938; longissima, 1909, 1922, 1923, 1927, 1930, 1934, 1937; nuda, 1927; 
perennans, 1927 (and as U. Avenae in 1914); Scabiosae^ 1921, 1925, 1926, 1931, 
1932, 1936, 1938 (and as U. Jlosculorum in igi 6 ); striaeformis, 1927, 1931, 1932, 
* 934 > 1936, I937> 1938 (and as Tilletia de Baryana^ in 1921, 1922); Tragopogi- 
pratensisy 1914; utriculosay 1934; violaceoy 1909 and eighteen subsequent forays 
(and as U. Lychnidis-dioicae, 1928, 1934). 

TilletiAgeae 

Entyloma Calendulae, 1931, 1932, 1933; microsporuniy 1924, 1927, 1929, 1930, 1930, 
1931* 1933* 1938, 1938; Ranunculiy 1926, 1926, 1931, 1932, 1934, 1935, 1936, 

1938* 

Tilletia decipienSy 1808, 1912, 1938; Holciy 1938 (and as T. Rauwenhoffiiy 1937). 
Urocystis Anemonesy 1907 and twenty-four subsequent forays; occultay 1911; Violae, 
1911, 1921, 1924, 1927, 1930, 1936, 1938. 
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Caricis Pers , 295 
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Tritici (Pers.) Rostr., 299 
Typhoides (Wallr.) B. & Br., 297 
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A SECOND CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS A KNOW¬ 
LEDGE OF INDIAN USTILAGINALES 

FRAGMENTS XXVI-L 
By B. B. MUNDKUR 

Imperial Agricultural Research Institute^ New Delhi, India 

XXVI. UsTILAGO VITT AT A BERKELEY 

The smut on an Oplismenoid grass collected at Parasnath, Bihar, 
was named Ustilago vittata by Berkeley (1854) and a second collection 
on Oplismenus compositus Beauv. was referred to the same species by 
E. J. Butler. Butler stated in an unpublished note that the smut is a 
species of Tilletia, and an examination of the type specimen from 
Herb. Kew., and of the specimen in the Herbarium Gryptogamae 
Indiae Orientalis, confirms this view. The host of the type has recently 
been determined at Kew as Oplismenus compositus. 

Tittetia vittata (Berk.) Mundkur comb.nov. 

Oyaricolous, ovaries much inflated. Spores forming a dusty, black 
spore-mass covered by a hairy layer of coriaceous host tissue; young 
spores thick-walled, hyaline, mature spores Kaiser Brown to Liver 
Brown (Ridgway) or opaque, globose with hyaline or slightly tinted, 
blunt or somewhat curved scales in the form of a band at the circum¬ 
ference, about 1-2*5/X wide, seen as small papillae in surface view; 
diameter 13-21 ^ with a mean of 16*5 p,. 

On an “Oplismenoid grass” [Oplismenus compositus, det. G. E. 
Hubbard] at Parasnath (4000 ft.), Bihar; collected by Hooker 
before 1854 (Type). 

XXVI. (i) Type. 

Diameter (^) 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

Frequency («) i 2 15 • 40 23 14 4 i =100 

Mean= 16*5^. 

XXVI. (2) Gollected by J. S. Gamble on 0 . compositus Beauv. 
(No. 21801) in February 1890 at Lawsinghi Ghat, Vizagapatam. 

Diameter (/x) 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 

Frequency («) 2 27 77 54 20 13 6 i =200 

Mean=i6*7/*. 

XXVI. (3) Collected at Dehra Dun on 0 . compositus Beauv. in 
1928. 

Diameter (/x) 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

Frequency (n) 2 12 43 20 11 ii i =100 

Mean= i6*6 fi . 
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A smut on Oplismems Humboldtianus Nees (= 0 . Burmannii Beauv.) 
from Costa Rica was identified as Ustilago vittata by Charles (1923). 
An examination of the specimen, kindly sent by Dr J. A. Stevenson, 
indicates that that smut is also Tilletia vittata, 

XXVII. Tillktia indica Mitra 

Germination of the spores of the smut collected on wheat at Karnal 
and described as a new species by Mitra (1931 resulted in the forma¬ 
tion of unbranched, rather long promycelia, each with a whorl of 
non-fusing primary conidia (primary stcrigmata of Buller), 32-128 
or more, at the apex. This smut is therefore a Neovossia. 

Neavossia indica (Mitra) Mundkur comb.nov. 

Ovaricolous, only a few grains in an ear attacked; infected kernels 
not swollen, partially to completely destroyed; when partially at¬ 
tacked, infection is confined to the grooved side, destroying embryo 
tissue; in advanced attack, tissues along the groove and the adjacent 
endosperm are replaced by spores. Spore-mass dark brown to black, 
dusty, held together by the pericarp. Spores formed singly at the ends 
of mycelial threads, ellipsoidal, or spherical, a few with appendages; 
Liver Brown (Ridgway) to opaque; epispore with reticulated pro¬ 
liferations, and projecting into a winged margin at the circumference, 
3-6/X in width; lacunae roundish or irregular; total diameter 24- 
47/[X with a mean of 33*5/x; spore proper ranging from 18 to 37 
with a mean of 27-0 /lx. Germination by means of a promycclium 
with a whorl of 32-128 or more sporidia which do not fuse. The spore 
mass is fetid. 

On Triticum vulgare Vill., at Karnal; collected, April 1930, by Abdur 
Rahman Khan; Type at Herbarium Cryptogamae Indiae Orientalis, 
New Delhi; co-types at Herb. Kew and the Imperial Mycological 
Institute, Kew. 

XXVII. (i) Type. 

Diameter (/14) 24 26 32 37 43 47 

Frequency (n) 16 17 72 89 4 2 =200 

Mean=33*5/X. 

XXVII. (2) Collected at Peshawar in May 1932. 

Diameter (/x) 26 32 37 43 49 

Frequency (n) 13 76 82 28 i =200 

Mean=35*2 /x. 

This bunt usually destroys only part of the kernels whereas T, foetida 
(Wallr.) Liro [=T. foetans (B. & C.) Trel. = 7 *. levis Kiihn] and 
T, caries (DC.) Tul. Tritici (Bjrek.) Wint.] destroy the entire 

grain. Neovossia indica differs from these two species and from 
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Tilletia triticina Ranjovic and J*. controversa Kiihn in spore size and in 
the mode of germination of the spores. The hosts of the latter two 
species are Haynaldia villosa (L.) Schur. and Agropyron repens Beauv., 
both of which were once placed in the genus Triticum. 

XXVIII. USTILAGO BVRMANICA SyD. & BUTL. 

A smut attacking the inflorescence of a species of Ischaemum was 
named Ustilago burmanica by Sydow & Butler (1912). A determination 
of the host made at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, shows that 
it is Ischaemum timorense Kunth. Another collection on /. spathijlorum 
Hook. f. listed under Ustilago burmanica by Butler & Bisby (1931) is 
not this species. 


Ustilago burmanica Sydow & Butler 

Culmicolous, entire inflorescence destroyed. Sori at first hidden by 
the leaf sheath and covered by a membrane made up of host cells but 
later naked, 0-5-3 Spores irregularly globose to ellipsoidal, 

slightly angular, Carob Brown (Ridgway) with thick but smooth cell 
wall; diameter io-17/x with a mean of 13*2/x. 

On Ischaemum timorense Kunth at Kya-in, near Moulmein, Burma; 
collected by E. J. Butler, 9 January 1908 (no. 1424). 

XXVIII. (i) Type. 

Diameter (fi) 10 ii la 13 14 15 16 17 

Frequency («) 3 13 44 62 55 13 9 i =200 

Mean= 13*2 /x. 

Mycelial strands are present in the sori but they are not of the type 
characteristic of the genus Farysia, 

XXIX. Another smut on Polytoca barbata 

A smut collected by I. H. Burkill in the Sipna valley does not agree 
with Ustilago Polytocae Mundkur (1939) nor with the other species of 
Ustilago on allied grasses and is proposed as the type of a new species. 

Ustilago Polytocae^harhatae Mundkur sp.nov. 

Soris in ovariis evolutis, intra calycem retentis, atro-castaneis, 
parum inflatis, columella aliquando praeditis. Sporis pulverulentis, in 
cumulo nigris, globosis vel sub-globosis, “AmberBrown” (Ridgway), 
epispora tenui, minute et obscure foveolata, prope marginem laevi¬ 
gata praeditis; 6*3-10/x diam., in medio 8*6 /lx. 

Hab. in ovariis Polytocae barbatae Stapf, Sipna valley, Amraoti, 
Indiae or. ii October 1908, leg. I. H. Burkill (Typus). 

Ovaricolous. Sori held together by the sepals; blackish brown and 
not much inflated; sometimes with a columella. Spores pulverulent, 
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black in mass, spherical to sub-globose, Amber Brown (Ridgway); 
spore surface minutely, almost imperceptibly, pitted; epispore thin, 
edge smooth; diameter 6*3-io*9/Lt with a mean of 8*6/x. 

On Polytoca barbata Stapf [ = Coix barbata Roxb. = Chionachne 
Koenigii (Spr.) Thw.]; collected by I. H. Burkill in the Sipna valley, 
Amraoti District (R.E.P. Field no. 31271), ii October 1908. Type 
deposited in Herbarium Cryptogamae Indiae Orientalis, New Delhi, 
and co-type in the Herbarium of the Imperial Mycological Institute, 
Kew. 

XXIX. (i) Type. 

Diameter (/u.) 6 3 7 8 9 10 io*6 

Frequency («) i 31 30 118 18 2 =200 

Mean = 8*6/1. 

This smut differs from Ustilago Polytocae in the shape of its smaller 
spores which have a thinner, minutely pitted epispore, without 
spines. They differ from those of U, Coicis in colour, the absence of 
echinulations, and the smaller size. 

XXX. Doassansia Nymphakae Sydow 

Doassansia Nymphaeae was collected at Nirmal and described by 
Sydow (1912). Co-type material is available both at the Herbarium 
of the Agricultural College at Poona and the Herbarium Cryptogamae 
Indiae Orientalis, New Delhi. 

Doassansia Nymphaeae Syd. 

Petiolicolous, forming large hemispherical tumours, 5-16 mm. 
long; spore-balls nearly globular to elliptical, 150-235/x in diameter, 
enclosed in a tegument; cortical cells slender, yellowish brown, 
elliptical-oblong, i2-3-i7-i/x long and 6*4-io*5/x broad; sporidia 
in whorls of four to six, spindle-shaped, cylindrical. 

In the petioles of Nymphaea stellata Willd. at Nirmal, near Bassein; 
collected by H. M. Chibber, 18 February 1912. It has not been 
reported since from India or elsewhere. 

XXXI. The leaf smut of Alisma plaisitago L. 

A leaf smut of Alisma plantago was determined by Sydow & Butler 
(1912) as Doassansia Alismatis. The specimen agrees with Sydow’s 
Ustilagineen Exsiccaten nos. 186 and 413 but differs slightly in colour 
and spore size from his Exsiccata nos. 49 and 285. 

Doassansia Alismatis (Nees) Cornu 

Sori foliicolous, forming yellowish '^pots which eventually become 
brownish red; spots subcircular to irregular, 5-12 mm. wide. Spore- 
balls subcuticular in the palisade or spongy parenchyma, globose or 
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irregular, flattened against one another, 120-250/11 in diameter. 
Cortex distinct; cortical cells prominent, radially elongated, 12-26 x 
5-14/X, blunt at both ends, with uniform, dark brown, smooth mem¬ 
branes. Spore-mass completely filling the interior. Spores loosely 
adpressed, light coloured, ellipsoidal to spherical, some polyhedral, 
with thick smooth walls; diameter 7-14/11 with a mean of 10*7/x. 

On Alisma plantago L. at Achibal (5800 ft.), Kashmir; collected by 
E. J. Butler (no. 1447), 2 September 1908. 

XXXII. The leaf smut of Potamogeton 

A smut on a species of Potamogeton was named Doassansia Martian- 
offiana (Thiim.) Schroet. by Sydow & Butler (1912). This is the only 
record of this fungus in India and the specimen agrees with Sydow’s 
Ust. Exs. no. 363 and Myc. Germ. no. 2293. 

Doassansia Martianoffiana was placed in a subgenus, Doassansiopsis, 
by Setchell (1892), because the central portion of the spore-balls, 
instead of being filled with fertile spores, is made up of sterile pseudo- 
parenchymatous cells which are surrounded by a single layer of 
fertile cells. The subgenus was raised to,generic rank by Dietel (1897), 
but is credited to Setchell by Schellenberg (1912), Ciferri (1938) and 
Liro (1938). 


Doassansiopsis Martianoffiana (ThUm.) Diet. 

Foliicolous; sori forming circular, convex spots in the mesophyll; 
at first yellowish but eventually reddish brown; often merged into 
indefinite areas covering a large part of the leaves; sometimes also in 
the petioles. Spore-balls globose to subspherical, 70-250 /x in diameter, 
consisting of a distinct cortex surrounding a single layer of fertile cells 
within which is a central mass of pseudo-parenchymatous cells. 
Cortical cells polygonal, brown, small, 5-8/u, in diameter. Spores 
ellipsoidal to prismatic, 10-13 /u, long, 5-11 /ix broad, with pale brown, 
smooth membrane. Central pseudo-parenchymatous tissue pale 
yellow and fairly large celled. 

On floating leaves of Potamogeton sp. in Wular lake, Kashmir; 
collected by E. J. Butler (no. 1448), 17 September 1908. 

XXXIII. Tolyposporwm globuligerum (B. & Br.) Ricker 

This smut on Leersia hexandra Swartz, collected in Assam by 
N. L. Bor, has been compared with the type specimen of Testicularia 
Leersiae Gomu obtained through the courtesy of Dr Roger Heim of 
the Museum d’Histoire Naturelle, Paris. According to Cornu (1883) 
the smut was at first named Ustilago Leersiae by Durieu and sent to 
Tulasne, but the name was never effectively published. Cornu stated 
that the spore-balls consisted of an external layer of fertile cells with a 
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central mass of pseudo-parcnchymatous cells and named it Testi- 
cularia Leersiae. Ricker (1905) compared the smut with Berkeley & 
Broome’s (1880) Thecaphora globuligera and correctly referred them 
both to Tolyposporium as T. ^obuligerum, 

Tolyposporium globuligerum (B. & Br.) Ricker 

Ovaricolous; sori subglobose or oblong, 2-3 mm. long, covered by 
a greenish, smooth membrane, rupturing first at the apex and re¬ 
vealing a black granular spore mass; spore-balls black, opaque, 
globose to oblong, irregular, firm, 65-210/^ long, 36-108broad, 
composed of several spores. Spores subglobose, angular, generally 
polygonal, with dark reddish brown folds of outer coat showing as 
reticulations, or upon rupture as blunt processes or tubercle-like 
projections; diameter 6*8-ii-5/x, with a mean of 8-9/x. 

On Leersia hexandra Swartz ( — Homalocenchrus hexandrus O. Kuntze) 
in Assam; collected by N. L. Bor, 26 November 1936. Also on Dacca 
Farm, Bengal. 

XXXIII. (i) Collected by N. L. Bor in Assam, 1936. 

Diameter (fi) 6*8 7 8 9 10 ii 11*5 

Frequency («) <) 19 22 92 4.5 7 8 =200 

Mean = 8*9/Lt. 

XXXIII. (2) Collected by P. C. Kar, Dacca, Bengal, 1939. 

Diameter (/x’' 7 8 9 10 10-4 

Frequenev («) 22. 37 117 22 2 =200 

Mean = 8-7 /i. 

Dimensions of the spores of the type specimen, collected by 
M. Letourneux in August 1862 in Algeria and determined by Cornu, 
are as follows: 

Diameter (ft) 7 8 9 10 11 

Frequency («) 4 13 51 26 (> =100 

Mean = 9-1 /x. 

XXXIV. A NEW SPECIES OF TlLlA JIA ON PaNICUM 

This smut was collected by K. Bagchec at Calcutta in January 
1928 and I (1938) identified it as Tilletia Ayresii Berk., but a com¬ 
parison with the type specimen has shown that it is not that species. 
The specimen has also been compared with several other species of 
Tilletia reported on species of Panicum, It agrees with none of these 
and is therefore proposed as new. 

Tilletia Panici Mundkur sp.nov. 

Soris nonnulla ovaria quae dilatantur inficientibus, membrana 
coriacea, fulva vel atrogrisea, pilis albidis ornata cinctis, ad i8 mm. 
aids, 6 mm. lads. Sporis subpulverulentis, solitariis, per tempora 
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diversa maturaritibus, cellulis stcrilibus liyalinis intermixtis, “Brick 
Red ad Hessian Brown” [Ridgway] interdum sub-opacis; globosis 
vel sub-globosis, minute irregulariterque areolatis, prope marginem 
ergo asperalis; epispora i •5-2-5/x lata, cingulo hyalino destituta 
praeditis; 13*0-19-5 /x diam., in medio I5*8/x. 

Hab. in ovariis Panici spec. Calcutta, Indiae or. Leg. K. Bagchee, 
lanuarius, 1928 (Typus). 

Oyaricolous, only a few ovaries in a panicle attacked; infected 
ovaries inflated, up to 18 mm. long and mm. broad; covered by a 
buff to dark grey, coriaceous membrane With silvery white hairs on 
the outside. Spores semi-dusty, solitary, in various stages of develop¬ 
ment, intermixed with sterile hyaline cells; Brick Red to Hessian 
Brown (Ridgway) to almost opaque; spherical to subglobose with 
minute, irregular, areolate spaces giving the edge a rough appear¬ 
ance; epispore i*5-2*5/x thick, without a hyaline band; diameter 
13*0-19*5/X with a mean of i5*8/x. 

On a species of Panicum at Calcutta; collected by K. Bagchee, 
January 1928. Type deposited in Herbarium Cryptogamae Indiae 
Orientalis, New Delhi and co-type in Herbarium of the Imperial 
Mycological Institute, Kew (material very scanty). 

XXXIV. (i) oi Tilletia Panici. 

Diameter (/x) i3‘o i4‘0 15*6 16 9 18-2 19*5 

Frequency (;i) 23 28 51 90 7 i =200 

Mean= 15-8^. 

This species differs from T. Ayresii in possessing larger deeper 
brown spores, in having irregular areolate spaces and in the absence 
of minute warts. Wakefield (1920) suggested the merging of T, Ayresii 
into Ustilago heierospora and a comparison of the type specimens of the 
two species confirms this view. The dimensions of the spores are as 
follows: 

Tilletia Ayresii Berk, on Panicum maximum ^3 ,cq\. Type specimen from 
Herb. Kew. 

Diameter ()u) ii 12 13 14 15 16 

Frequency (n) 3 10 28 41 17 1=100 

Mcan= i3*6/x. 

Ustilago heterospora P. Henn. (= Tilletia heierospora Zundel) on 
Panicum maximum ]?Lcq, Type specimen from Mus. Bot. Berol. 

Diameter (/i) ii 12 13 14 [5 16 

Frequency (n) 3 n 20 45 20 i =100 

Mean= 13*7 /x. 

Tilletia Panici has been compared with the type specimens of 
T, courtetiana Har. & Pat. and T. verrucosa Cooke & Massee and with 
the authentic specimens of T. pulcherrima Ell. & Gall, and T. Maclagani 
(Berk.) Clinton. 
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7 *. courtetiana has perfectly spherical, brownish black spores with a 
reticulate epispore, subpentangular alveoli, 4 /x in diameter, and the 
following dimensions of spores. 

T, courtetiana Pat. & Har. on Panicumproliferumhdim. Type specimen. 

Diameter (/t) i8-6 20 5 22*3 24*2 

Frequency (w) 3 ^2 50 5 =100 

Mean = 2i*5/ii. 

Tilletia verrucosa has globose to subglobosc spores of yellowish brown 
colour, bristling with acute, pyramidal warts about 3 /a high and the 
following dimensions of spores. 

Tilletia verrucosa Cooke & Massee on Panicum coloratum Nees 
( — P. Sivynnertonii Rcndle). Type. 

Diameter (/*) i6*8 18 19-3 20-5 21-8 231 24-4 

Frequency (w) 4 9 22 52 9 3 i =100 

Mean= 20*1 ft. 

Tilletia pulcherrima has opaque, spherical to subspherical spores with 
a more or less evident hyaline membrane bearing truncate, scale-like 
projections 2/x thick and the following dimensions of spores. 

Tilletia pulcherrima Kll. & Gall, on Panicum capillare L. (Seymour and 
Earle, Econ. Fungi, C. 52). 

Diameter {ft) i8*6 22*3 26-0 29-8 

Fiequency (//) 7 24 59 10 =lOO 

Mean = 25*0/11. 

Tilletia Maclagani attacks both the ovaries and the anthers; its 
spores are light to dark reddish brown, more elongate and somewhat 
irregular in size, the epispore is 3-4/^ thick bearing minutely 
areolate pits, and spores have the following dimensions: 

Tilletia Maclagani (Berk.) Clinton on Panicum virgatum Roxb. 
(Seymour and Earle, Econ. Fungi, Suppl. C. 126). 

Diameter {ft) i6*8 18 0 19*3 20*6 21*8 23-1 24*4 

I'requenry (w) 2 1 b 24. 50 5 2 I = 1 00 

Mean= i9*9/<. 

Tilletia Panici differs from all these four species, none of which has 
so far been recorded from India. 

XXXV. UsiILAGO hNDOTRICHA BeRK. 

Ustilago endotricha was described by Berkeley (1854) on Gahnia sp. 
collected at Auckland, New Zealand, by Dr R. H. Sinclair. The smut 
collected in India on Carex condensata Nees by Hooker was also placed 
in this species by Berkeley with the remark that the spores of the 
Indian specimen were much smaller than those of the collections from 
Ceylon and New Zealand. An examination of the type and the two 
Indian collections, kindly made available by the Director, Royal 
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Ustilago consimilis Sydow 

Culmicolous, completely destroying the inflorescence and part of the ^ 
axis; sorus covered by the leaf-sheath, not extending into a long 
flagelliform structure; columella present and vestiges of a membrane 
made up of host tissue. Spores black in mass, dusty, spherical to 
slightly oval. Chestnut (Ridgway) with thick cpispore, margin and 
spore surface smooth; diameter 3-7-6-2 ft with a mean of 5*0ft. 

On Sclerostachya fusca (Roxb.) A. Camus (see below), Sibsagar, 
Assam; collected by B. C. Basu, 18 December 1910. A second 
collection was made by T. N. Sen, January 1938, on (?) ^^Erianthus 
Ravennae'' Beauv. 

XXXVII. (i) Ustilago consimilis Co-type. 

Diameter (/x) 3*7 4 5 6*2 

Frequency (w) 7 13 150 30 =200 

Mean=5*0/i. 

XXXVII. (2) Collected by T. N. Sen in January 1938 on 
^^Erianthus Ravennae Beauv.” (see below). 

Diameter {fj.) 3*5 4 5 6-3 

Frequency («) 9 20 119 46 = 200 

Mean=5* I /u. 

When he sent the original specimen, B. C. Basu stated that the 
host was called ‘‘Ikra” grass and the name Saccharum fuscum was 
supplied at the time by the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. 
Dr N. L. Bor, an authority on Assam grasses, states, however, that the 
name “Ikra” is applied to a robust variety of S. spontaneum L. The 
host of the second specimen was identified as Erianthus Ravennae 
Beauv. but this grass does not occur in Assam, according to Bor. 
Possibly this host is also Saccharum spontaneum L. 

XXXVIII. Ustilago scitaminea Syd. 

As a result of a critical examination of the culmicolous smuts 
attacking Saccharum officinarum L. and S. Barberi Jesw., I (1939^) 
concluded that they really formed one species and two varieties. The 
diagnosis of Ustilago scitaminea given by Sydow has been somewhat 
emended. 

Ustilago scitaminea Syd. 

Culmicolous, greatly altering the floral axis; sorus extending into a 
long, curved, flagelliform structure, at first covered by a delicate 
membrane of host tissue, later naked; lower part hidden by the leaf- 
sheath ; columella present. Spores powdery, black in mass, spherical 
to subglobose. Rood’s Brown to Prout’s Brown (Ridgway) with thin 
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epispdre and smooth margin; spore surface very minutely punctate; 
diameter 5*5-9*7/x with a mean of 7*3 ft. 

On Saccharum ojjicinarum L. and S, Barheri Jesw. in India, Java, 
Burma and South Africa. 

XXXVIII. (i) Collected on sugarcane on Manjri Farm, Poona, 
by E. J. Butler on 25 October 1905. 

Diameter (/z) 5-7 6 7 H 91 

Frequency («) 3 18 117 /j-, 17 =200 

Mean = 7*3/bt. 


Ustilago scitaminea Syd. var. Saccharic Barheri Mundkur 

The diagnosis is as for Ustilago scitaminea except that the spores are 
Mummy Brown (Ridgway) with a thicker epispore, slightly rough 
margin and very minutely verrucose spore surface; diameter 5*1- 
8-0 ft with a mean of 6-6 ft. 

On Sacchari Barberi Jesw. and S. officinarum L. at Partabgarh, 
Amritsar, Karnal, Lyallpur and Sepaya. On S, spontaneum L. at Pusa 
and Hoshangabad. 

XXXVIIT. (2) Collected on sugiircaiie by Hafiz Khan at Am¬ 
ritsar, 13 October 1907. 

Diameter (/i) 5*i 6 78 

Frequency {n) i 82 108 9 =200 

Mean = 6*6/X. 


Ustilago scitaminea Syd. var. Saccharic officinarum Mundkur 

The diagnosis is as for Ustilago scitaminea except that the spores are 
Vandyke Brown (Ridgway) with a medium thick, coarsely cchinulate 
epispore, and a diameter of 6*5-11*3 ft, with a mean of 8*3 /a. 

On Saccharum officinarum L. in Sambalpur; collected on 9 June 1904. 

XXXIX. Amur 01^ Neyraudia {rundinac ea (L.) Henry 

This smut was sent to me by N. L. Bor frt)m the Botanical Gardens, 
Dehra Dun. It does not agree with any smut reported on the section 
Poaceae of the tribe Eragrostis and is proposed as a new species. 

Ustilago Neyraudiae Mundkur sp.nov. 

Soris ovaria inflata, e glumis nonnullarum spicularum dcalbatarum 
manifeste protrudentia inficientibus; membrana viridi coriacea 
cinctis; columella carentibus; massam sporarum primo aliquanto 
agglutinatam, dein pulverulcntam includentibus. Sporis elliy^ticis, 
globosis vel irregularibus, epispora crassa, laevi vel obscure granulata 
praeditis; “Carob Brown” [Ridgway]; 6*7-11*9/1 diam., in medio 
9*2 /A. 
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Hab. in ovariis Neyraudiae arundinaceae (L.) Henry, Dehra Dun, 
Indiae or. 6 October 1938, leg. N. L. Bor. 

Ovaricolous, affected spikelets whitish, only a few spikelets in a 
panicle attacked. Ovaries inflated, protruding prominently out of 
the glumes. Sori covered by a greenish coriaceous membrane of host 
tissue; no columella. Spore-mass black, slightly agglutinated but 
later dusty. Spores ellipsoidal to globose or sometimes irregular, 
epispore thick, smooth or with very obscure granulations on surface, 
Carob Brown (Ridgway); diameter 6*7-11 *9^11 with a mean of 9*2/x. 

On Neyraudia arundinacea (L.) Henry madagascariensis Hook, f.) 
at Dehra Dun; collected by N. L. Bor on 6 October 1938. Type 
deposited in the Herbarium Cryptogamae Indiae Orientalis, New 
Delhi, co-types in Herbarium of the Imperial Mycological Institute, 
Kew and Herb. Kew. 

XXXIX. (i) Type. 

Diameter (/i) 6*7 8 9 10 11 ti-g 

Frequency (n) G 29 94 51 17 3 =200 

Mean = 9*2 fi. 


XL. Tolyposporium Penicillariae Brefeld 

This species was described by Brefeld (1895) on Penicillaria spicata 
Willd. {^Pennisetum typhoides) sent to him by A. Barclay. A fragment 
of the type specimen was kindly sent by Dr E. Ulbrich, of the Berlin 
Botanical Museum, where Brefeld’s Herbarium is deposited. The 
label on the type specimen states “Von Barclay erhalten aus Indien, 
II 1891”. 

Collections of this smut have since been made on P. typhoidei 
(Bajra) at Coimbatore, Nadiad, Pusa, Sialkot and elsewhere. 


Tolyposporium Penicillariae Bref. 

Ovaricolous, only few ovaries in an ear attacked; smutted ovaries 
enlarged into oval or pear-shaped bodies 3-4 mm. long and 2-3 mm. 
broad, bluntly rounded or conical at the apex; sori chocolate-brown, 
covered by a tough membrane composed of host tissue, crumbling 
into coarse black powder, formed mostly of roundish spore-balls. 
Spore-balls of unequal size, from 40-140/x in diameter, consisting 
of several spores tightly pressed together and breaking apart with 
difficulty. Spores oval, ellipsoidal, some spherical. Antimony Yellow 
to Yellow Ochre (Ridgway) with a thin spore wall and smooth 
surface; diameter 6*5-12*3/x with a mean of 9*3/x; spore contents 
granular. 

On Pennisetum typhoides Stapf & Hubbard (Bajra); collected by 
A. Barclay in India about 1891. Also at Pusa, Coimbatore, Nadiad, 
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Ahmedabad and Sialkot; known to occur in Sind, United Provinces 
and the Punjab. 

XL. (i) Type'from Mus. Bot. BeroL, collected by A. Barclay in 
India. 

Diameter (/x) ^-5 7 8 9 10 ir 12-3 

Frequency (wj i 4 21 104 48 14 8 =200 

Mean=9*3/i. 

The remark by Butler & Bisby (1931) that the Bajra smut occur¬ 
ring in the plains docs not agree with Brefeld’s description, is true 
only of the smut on this millet from Poona, which is dealt with 
separately (No. XLl). 

Tolyposporium Penicillariae was recorded by Yen (1938) from Africa, 
where it was collected on Penniselum typhoides (?) at Ouadai, Tchad. 
The spore-balls are stated to be blacker and slightly larger than those 
of a German specimen at Paris but spore characters are reported as 
identical. These were not described nor were comparative measure¬ 
ments given, and it is not certain that the German specimen referred 
to was the type. As another species of Tolyposporium occurs on bulrush 
millet {Penniselum leonis Stapf & Hubbard) in Africa, in a locality not 
far from Tchad, a re-determination of Yen’s specimen seems desirable. 
Yen germinated the spores without any difficulty, which docs not 
agree with the experience of Brefeld (1895) Butler (1918). 

XLL TOLYPObPORIhM .SEN! GALh^.sh SPEG. 

The smut collected at Poona on Bajra {Penniselum typhoides) was 
referred to the species Tolyposporium Penicillariae Bref by Sydow and 
Butler (1907) with the remark that it did not agree with the diagnosis 
of that species given by Brefeld (1895). ^ compeirison with the type 
specimen of T, Penicillariae reveals that there are considerable differ¬ 
ences between the two smuts. The Poona specimen agrees in general 
with T, senegalense except that the latter is reported to have slightly 
larger spore-balls; the spore size, 8-10 x 6-1 o/x, is within the range 
obtained by me. A comparison with the type or other authentic 
specimen has not been possible. 


Tolyposporium senegalense Spegazzini 

Ovaricolous, only a few ovaries in an ear attacked; infected ovaries 
inflated, ellipsoidal, truncated at apex, black. vSori covered by a 
rigid, brownish black membrane made up of host tissue; no columella; 
finally crumbling into numerous spore-balls. Spore-balls black, 
nearly smooth, not easily breakable, ellipsoid-ovoid or irregular, 
37--126 X 34-92 fjL, Spores globose, ellipsoidal, angled, some irregular, 
Vandyke Brown to Liver Brown (Ridgway) with rather thick, faintly 
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areolate epispore, smooth surface and margin, some with folds; 
diameter 5*7-9*7/x with a mean of 

On Pennisetum typhoides Stapf & Hubbard at Poona; collected by the 
Farm Superintendent in 1906 and received at Pusa on 5 February 
1907. 

XLI. (i) Butler’s no. 886, collected at Poona in 1906. 

Diameter (/i) 57 ^ 7 8 9 97 

Frequency («) 2 15 93 45 43 2 =200 

Mean = 76/i. 

Two collections of a smut on the African bulrush millet {Pennisetum 
leonis Stapf & Hubbard), collected by F. C. Deighton in Sierra Leone, 
have also been critically examined. They agree in all major respects 
with Tolyposporium senegalense excepting that the spore-balls are 
25-85 X 24-61/X and less firm, while the spores are faintly lighter. 
These two collections come from very close to the type locality of 
Tolyposporium senegalense and belong to that species. 

T. senegalense, collected on Pennisetum leonh by F. C. Deighton at 
Kambia, Sierra Leone on 28 December 1927. No. M 175. 

Diameter (/i) 6-3 7 8 9 10 ii 

Frequency {n) 2 47 90 32 25 4 =200 

Mean=8*2 /i. 

A specimen from Njala, Sierra Leone, was referred by Ciferri (1931, 
p. 57) to Ustilago Pennueti Rabenh. The host was Pennisetum leonis (a 
species not described until 1933), but was sent as P. ?typhoideum. It is 
evident that this smut is not the same as the type of Ustilago Penniseti 
Rabenhorst (1871), here redescribed from the specimen in Herbarium 
G. Winter, kindly sent by Dr E. Ulbrich. 

Ustilago Penniseti Rabenhorst 

Ovaricolous, smutted ovaries slightly swollen; sori black, covered 
by a membrane of host tissue; a columella may be present, but it is 
not distinct. Spores pulverulent, solitary; black in mass, globose to 
ellipsoidal, Liver Brown (Ridgway), very faintly echinulate with a 
thick epispore; diameter 8*9-i3*8/x with a mean of 11-2 fju. 

On Pennisetum fasciculatum Trin. at Marasch, Iran; collected by 
G. Haussknecht, 15 July 1865. Dimensions of the spores of the type 
are as follows: 

Diameter (/x) 8 9 10 ii 12 13 13*8 

Frequency («) 3 28 32 37 8 2 =iio 

Mean = ii*2/x. 

De Toni (1888) cited Uredo {Ustilago) trichophora var. Penniseti 
Kunze as a synonym of Rabenhorst’s smut, gave a larger host range, 
included Egypt and Madeira Isles as localities and gave the spore 
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diameter as 5‘5-i2 /x; the type locality is not even mentioned. De Toni 
is thus responsible for some of the confusion in the identification of 
smuts on Pennisetum. 


Xlii. A NEW SMUT ON CoiX Lm'HRY MA-JOBl L. 

Smutted racemes of Coix Lachryma-Jobi collected by S. L. Ajrckar 
are labelled Ustilago Coicis Brefeld in the Herbarium Gryptogama(! 
Indiae Orientalis, but the specimen does not agree with Ustilago 
Coicis or with the smuts reported on related genera and is therefore 
proposed as a new species. 


Ustilago Lachrymae^Johi Mundkur sp.nov. 

Soris ovaria nonnulla inficientibus, eaque omnino deslruentibus, 
magnis, funebre castaneis, glumis cinctis; columella careritibus. 
Sporis levibus, “Diamine Brown” [Ridgwayj, irregularitcr globosis 
vcl cllipticis, angulatis, epispora tenui praeditis; 7-15/x diam., in 
medio 11 ’4 /x. 

Hab. in ovariis Coicis Lachrymae-Jobi L. Girnar, Junagadh, Indiae 
or. 19 September 1913, leg. S. L. Ajrekar (Typus). 

Ovaricolous, not all ovaries in a raceme aficcted; smutted ovaries 
entirely destroyed, male flowers not attacked. Sori large, deep 

brown, covered by the glumes and without columella. Spores 

smooth. Diamine Brown (Ridgway), irregularly globose to ellipsoidal 
or angled, with thin cell-wall, giving the spores a crumpled appear¬ 
ance; diameter 7-15 fx with a mean of ii-4/x. 

On Coix Lachryma-Jobi L. on Girnar Hills, Junagadh; collected by 
S. L. Ajrckar, 19 September 1913. Type specimen deposited in the 
Herbarium Cryptogamae Indiae Orientalis and co-type in the Her¬ 
barium, Imperial Mycological Institute, Kew. 

XLII. (i) Type. 

Diameter (/i) 7 8 9 10 ii 12 13 14 if, 

Frequency («) i 4 23 23 f,2 55 21 iG 5 —200 

Mean = 11 4 /x. 

The spores of this smut difi'er from those of Ustilago Coicis in 
possessing a smooth and thin epispore, in their irregular shape and 
larger size. 

Since U, Coicis was reported by me (1939 a) a specimen of Coix 
Lachryma-Jobi collected at Shillong by H. Collet on 3 October 1890 
became available for examination through the kindness of Dr K. 
Biswas, Superintendent, Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. Some of 
the ovaries of the specimen were attacked by Ustilago Coicis. The 
measurements are given below. 
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XLII. (2) Collected by H. Collet at Shillong. 

Diameter (/i) 7 8 9 10 ii 12 

Frequency f«) 7 12 117 53 9 2 =200 

Mean = 9‘2/i. 

U. Coicis has been reported on the same host by Raciborski (1900) 
from Java. His description agrees with that of the type specimen but 
material was not available at Buitenzorg and none could be obtained 
from his herbarium at Cracow, Poland. 

U. Coicis was found by Thomas (1920) on Coix Lachryma-Jobi in the 
quarantine-house at Washington, D.C., on plants from seed received 
from the Philippines where, presumably, the smut also occurs. A 
fragment of this smut accompanied by Ustilago Coicis on Coix agrestis 
collected by S. Kusano, 16 September 1904, in Japan and distributed 
in Vestergren, Micromycetes rariores selecti (no. 1141) was kindly sent by 
Dr J. A. Stevenson of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The fungi 
have been compared with the type specimen with which they agree 
in all respects. 

A smut on Coix agrestis Lour, has been identified as Ustilago Coicis 
and reported by Tai (1937) from China. Examination of a specimen 
sent by him indicates that it is an undescribed species of Tilletia. 


Tilletia Taiana Mundkur sp.nov. 

Soris inflorescentiam totam destruentibus, in vagina pro parte 
occlusis, massam sporarum atrocastaneam ad nigram includenftbus. 
Sporis globosis vcl cllipticis, epispora areolas polygonales vel elongatas, 
lineolis2-3 jLtcrassis, i 5/xaltislimitatasexhibentipraeditis; “Brownish- 
Olive” [Ridgway]; io-o-i6'0/x diam., in medio 13*2/x. 

Hab. in inflorescentiis Coicis agrestis Lour.; Yunan, Sina 20 Novem¬ 
ber 1938, leg. T. H. Wang (Typus). 

Entire inflorescence destroyed; sori partly concealed by the sheath; 
spore-mass dark brown to black, pulverulent. Spores globose to oval, 
rarely ellipsoidal, with polygonal or rarely elongate reticulations 
(2*3/i wide and i*5/x deep), showing as projections at the circum¬ 
ference; enveloping membrane absent; Brownish Olive (Ridgway); 
diameter io-4-i6*3/x with a mean of i3-2/x. Chains of sterile cells 
with thick walls and light brown colour present. Germination by 
means of a slender promycelium resulting in an apical whorl of twenty 
to twenty-two primary conidia; fusion not observed. 

On Coix agrestis Lour, at Yunan, China; collected by T. H. Wang 
on 20 November 1938. Type deposited in the Herbarium Cryptogamae 
Indiae Orientalis, New Delhi, and co-type in Herbarium, Imperial 
Mycological Institute, Kew. 
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Type. TUletia Taiana on Coix agrestis Lour. 

Diameter (/a) 10 ii 12 13 14 15 16 

Frequency («) 5 n 39 76 37 22 10 =200 

Mean= 132 /a. 

Giferri (1934) limits the genus TUletia to the ovaricolous smuts but 
TUletia Taiana destroys the entire inflorescence. Its spore characters 
and germination leave no doubt regarding its position in that genus 
and the limitation which Ciferri proposes is not therefore justified. 

XLIII. UsTII.AGO HORDhI (PeRS.) LaGERHEIM 

Ustilago Hordei occurs wherever barley is grown in India. There are 
several collections in the Herbarium Gryptogamae Indiac Orientalis all 
of which have been compared with exsiccatae (Sydow’s Ustilagineen, 
no. 207, Briosi and Gavara’s Funghi Parassiti, no. 401 and no. 62, 63, 
64 and 65 of the Mycological Exchange of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture), with which they agree. 

Ustilago Hordei (Pers.) Lagerh. 

Sori in spikelets forming a black-brown, compact spore-mass 
covered, usually permanently, by the transparent basal parts of the 
glumes. Spores adhering, globose to ellipsoid, often somewhat 
angular by pressure, Garob Brown (Ridgway) but slightly lighter 
coloured on one side indicating a thinner wall, smooth; diameter 
5*5-8*7/Lt with a mean of 6*8/x (elongate spores, 9-iijLi, reported, 
but not seen in Indian specimens). 

On cultivated barley {Hordeum) throughout India. 

XLIII. (1) Ustilago Hordei on cultivated barley. 

Diameter (/a) 5*5 6 7 8 87 

Frequency (;z) 6 49 124 18 2 =100 

Mean = G-8 /a. 

Two Other smuts have also been reported on barley by Tapke 
(1932) and Ruttle (1934), Ustilago nigra Tapke and U, medians 
Biedenkopf. These have been separated from U. Hordei and U. nuda 
by the colour of the spore-mass, spore characters, mode of germination 
and of infecting the host. None of the Indian collections of U, Hordei 
agree with the exsiccata of these species, kindly supplied by Dr V. F. 
Tapke and Mrs M. L. Ruttle. 

XLIV. Tilletia tumefaciens Syd. 

This remarkable smut which causes enormous galls on the host was 
named Tilletia tumefaciens by Sydow in Sydow & Butler (1912). The 
entire growing portion including the young leaves, stem and panicle 
are converted into a large hood-shaped gall. The type specimen. 
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which is very scanty, was deposited by Sydow in the Herbarium 
Gryptogamae Indiae Orientalis. 

Tilletia tumefaciens Syd. 

Sori developing in the apical region converting the stem, bud- 
leaves and panicle into large hood-shaped galls, up to 8 cm. long and 
2 cm. broad and filled with rust-coloured, powdery spores. Spores 
globose, in various stages of development, immature ones Ferruginous 
(Ridgway) and mature ones Kaiser Brown (Ridgway); diameter 
17-23/X with a mean of 20 6/u,; cpisporc 3-4/x thick, covered with 
a network of raised, five- to six-angled reticulations, 2*5/x high and 
4-7 /jt broad, with a smooth hyaline membrane covering the spores. 

On Panicum antidotale Retz., at Lyallpur; collected by D. Milne, 
30 September 1909 (Type). 

XLIV. (i) Type. 

Diameter (ft) 17 19 21 23 

Frequency («) 2 15 23 10 =50 

Mean = 20*6/1. 

XLV. UsTiLACfO Ahmadiana Syd. 

Ustilago Ahmadiana Sydow was the name given by Sydow (1938) to 
a smut on Polygonum rumicifolium collected by Mr S. Ahmad. A part 
of the co-type (no. 3 a) became available for examination through the 
courtesy of the collector. 

Ustilago Ahmadiana Syd. ^ 

Ovaricolous, almost entirely destroying the ovaries but spores held 
together by a tough membrane made up of host tissue. Spore-masses 
flesh coloured or pale reddish brown and powdery. Spores spherical 
to subspherical, some ellipsoidal or elongate; Pale Vinaceous-Lilac to 
Pale-Lilac (Ridgway); spore membrane thin with five- to six-angled 
compartments on the surface caused by reticulations; each compart¬ 
ment i* 5-2*0 7>6; reticulations subhyaline to slightly pinkish, i/x, in 
height; diameter 7*8-11-3with a mean of 8*97-1. 

On Polygonum rumicifolium Royle in Rotang Pass, Kulu; collected in 
1936 by S. Ahmad. 

XLV. (i) Ustilago Ahmadiana, Co-type (no. 3a). 

Diameter (/t) 7*8 8 9 10 11*3 

Frequency (n) 10 23 97 5 ^ =140 

Mean = 8*9/1. 

Sydow (1938) remarks that the smut is closely related to Ustilago 
carnea Liro and U, anomala], Kunze. A comparison with these species 
distributed by Sydow [Ustilagincen no. i and 376—the former is 
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U, earned according to Liro (1924)] shows that U. Ahmadiana differs 
from both in size and colour of spores. 

XLVI. Leaf smut on Papavkr Riioea^ L. 

A smut on Papaver Rhoeas collected at Lahore on 11 July 1939 by 
B. B. L. Dutta and G. Singh was sent to the Herbarium Cryptogamac 
Tndiae Orientalis for identification. It agrees very well with the 
exsiccata of the leaf-smut on this host distributed by Sydow (Ustilagi- 
neen no. 86 and 320) under the name Enlyloma hicolor Zopf. The name 
E. bicolor is, however, a synonym of E.fusctm Schroet. 

Enlyloma fuscum Schroet. 

Sori in leaves forming irregular, whitish^ yellowish, grey spots, 
later brown and dried up. Spores more or less irregularly globose to 
ellipsoidal, Sudan Brown to Brussels Brown (Ridgway); endospore 
uniformly developed, thin, hyaline to rusty coloured or weakly 
yellow; exospore uniformly thick, indistinctly two or three layered, 
the external layer yellow-brown, the inner bright yellow, both 
together usually 2-3 /a, in places up to 5-6/t thick; diameter 11*2- 
i8*6/i with a mean of i4*6/x. 

On Papaver Rhoeas L. at Lahore; collected by B. B. L. Dutta and 
G. Singh on ii July 1939. 

XLVI. (i) Enlyloma fuscum Schroet. Lahore. 

Diameter (/i) ii’2 13 15 17 18T) 

Frequency (//) 13 43 118 19 7 =200 

Mean= i4’() /x. 


XLVII. A NEW SMUT ON EvPHORBI I DRACVNCll LaMK. 

Mr Sultan Ahmad sent me for determination some smutted seeds 
of Euphorbia dracunculoides, collected by him at the Rice Experiment 
Station, Kalashakaku, Punjab. The smut is a new species of Uslilago, 
for which the name U. Euphorbiae is proposed. No smut has previously 
been described on any species of the family Euphorbiaceac, nor indeed 
of the order Euphorbiales. 

Ustilago Euphorbiae Mundkur sp.now 

Soris fructices inficientibus seminaque destruentibus. Massa spor- 
arum castanea vel nigra, in pericarpio sine columella inclusa, dein 
pulverulenta. Sporis globosis, ellipticis vel aliquando irrcgularibus, 
epispora tenui, laevi praeditis; “Vinaceous-Buff” ad “Vinaceous- 
Fawn” [Ridgway], 3’7-9*3/x diam., in medio 5*8/x. 

Hab. in fructices Euphorbiae dracunculoidis Lamk., Kalashakaku, 
Punjab, Indiae or.; legit Sultan Ahmad, 18 August 1936. 
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Fructicolous, endosperm, cotyledons and embryo entirely de¬ 
stroyed, testa intact. Spore-mass deep chocolate-brown to black, 
firmly held together by the pericarp, later dusty, without columella. 
Spores spherical, oval or irregularly ellipsoidal; epispore thin, 
smooth, slightly darker brown; colour “ Vinaceous-Buff to Vinaceous- 
Fawn” [RidgwayJ; diameter 3*7-9*3/Lt with a mean of 5*8/x. 

On Euphorbia dracunculoides Lamk. at Kalashakaku, Punjab; collected 
by S. Ahmad on i8 August 1936. Type deposited in the Herbarium 
Gryptogamae Indiae Orientalis, New Delhi, co-types in Kew Her¬ 
barium, and Herbarium, Imperial Mycological Institute, Kew. 

XLVII. (i) Type. 

Diameter (/x) 3*7 4 5 6 789 9*3 

Frequency («) 3 6 66 82 30 Q 3 i =200 

Mean=5*8/x. 

Attempts to germinate the spores proved unsuccessful. 

XLVIII. Entyloma Dauliae Syd. 

Leaves of Dahlia coccinea Desf. (horticultural variety) affected by 
yellowish to medium brown and withered looking spots, collected on 
10 January 1936 in the Victoria Gardens, Bombay, were found to 
be attacked by a species of Entyloma. Two species of this genus are 
known to attack species of Dahlia, viz. Entyloma Dahliae Syd. (1912) and 
E. Unamunoi Giferri (1925). Type or authentic specimen of the latter 
was not available but an authentic specimen of E. Dahliae was kindly 
sent by Dr I. B. Pole-Evans (who had originally collected the type 
specimen in Natal) with which the Indian specimens agree verf well. 

Entyloma Dahliae Syd. 

Foliicolous, forming amphigenous spots i-io mm. wide at first 
dirty white, later yellowish brown, orbicular to elliptical, definite and 
conspicuous. Spores irregularly globose smooth. Yellow Ochre to 
Buckthorn Brown (Ridgway); diameter 9-3-15*6 with a mean of 
I2*7/Lt, epispore i-5-2*5 /x thick. Gonidia not seen. 

On Dahlia coccinea Desf. in the Victoria Gardens, Bombay; col¬ 
lected by B. B. Mundkur, 10 January 1936. On Dahlia sp. at Mus- 
soorie; collected by G. Watts Padwick, 24 September 1939. 

XLIX. A SMUT ON DaCTYLOCTENWM SCINDICUM Boiss. 

A smut on Dactyloctenium scindicum {—Eleusine aristata Ehrenb.) was 
collected in the Punjab plains by Mr Sultan Ahmad. It agrees with 
Ustilago Eleusines Syd. (nec Kulkarni), recorded by him (1922) from 
Ghina on Eleusine indica. It has not been possible to compare the 
specimen with the type but Sydow’s description is sufficiently precise 
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to enable the determination of the Indian specimen as that species. 
As the specific epithet Eleusines'^ (an orthographic variant of 
Eleusinis^^) had been used by Kulkarni (1922) for an Ustilago on 
Elmsine coracanay a new name is proposed for this smut, Ustilago 
SydowianQy of which U. Eleusines Syd. is a synonym. 

Ustilago Sydowiana Mundkur nom. nov. 

Culmicola, flores complete destruens. Sori 1-2*5 ^^* nigri, 

primo membrana ex hospitis textu cooperti, quae postea dissolvitur, 
et pulverulentam, nigram sporarum molem revelat; columella con- 
spicua. Sporae globosae, sub-globosae vel leviter ellipticae; epi- 
sporium tenue, margine glabra sed superficie tenuiter punctulata, 
colore “Mahogany Red” ad “Chestnut” [Ridgway]; diametro 6*7- 
II *2//-, medio inter maximum minimumque 9*1 /x. 

Habitat Dactyloctenium scindicum Boiss. Punjab Plains, Indiae or. 

Culmicolous, entirely destroying the inflorescence. Sori 1-2*5 ^^* 
long, black, at first covered by a membrane made up of host tissue 
which later disintegrates revealing pulverulent, black spore-masses; 
prominent columella present. Spores globose, sub-globose to slightly 
elliptical; epispore thin, with smooth edge but finely punctulate 
surface; Mahogany Red to Chestnut (Ridgway); diameter 6*7-11*2 
with a mean of 9*1 /lx. 

On Dactyloctenium scindicum Boiss. {=^Eleusine aristata Ehrenb.) in 
the Punjab plains; collected by Mr Sultan Ahmad in 1936. Type 
deposited in the Herbarium Cryptogamae Indiae Orientalis and 
co-type in the Herbarium, Imperial Mycological Institute, Kcw. 

XLIX. (i) U. Sydowiana, Type. 

. Diameter (/Lt) 6-7 7 8 9 10 11 ii*2 

Frequency («) i ii 18 106 58 4 2 =200 

Mean=9* I /x. 

The smut has been compared with Ustilago Dactyloctaenii P. Henn., 
a part of the type specimen having been kindly sent by Dr E. Ulbrich 
of the Berlin Botanical Museum. U, Dactyloctaenii is also culmicolous 
but its spores are Amber Brown (Ridgway), have a thicker, smooth 
epispore, and a diameter of 8*5-16*7/11 with a mean of 13*7 /lx. The 
Indian smut is distinct from that species. 

L. The covered smut of oai’s {UsriTAGo Kolleri Willc) 

The covered smut of oats occurs wherever oats are grown in India 
and is the more wide-spread of the two smuts, Ustilago Avenae (Pers.) 
Jens, and U, Kolleri Wille, that attack this crop. Sydow & Butler 
(1906) erroneously placed the Dehra Dun collection of this smut in 
U, Avenae and all later collections were so named until 1934 when the 
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error was pointed out. Mycologists in continental Europe and North 
America call it U. levis (Kellerm. & Sw.) Magnus, 1894, but according 
to the Plant Pathology Sub-Committee of the British Mycological 
Society (1929) the name should be U, Kolleri Wille. 

Ustilago Kolleri Wille 

Ovaricolous; ovaries, basal and inner glumes destroyed. Spores 
globose to broadly ellipsoidal. Natal Brown to Olive-Brown (Ridg- 
way), light coloured on one side, diameter 4*8-8*7jLt with a mean of 
6*4/I; epispore of medium thickness, but very smooth. 

On species Avena (in cultivation) in several parts of India. 

Summary 

Seventy collections of Indian smuts have been critically examined 
or re-examined and many of the hosts have been re-identified. 
Wherever possible the smuts have been compared with type material. 
The collections are considered to include twenty-five species of which 
five are proposed as new, namely, Ustilago Polytocae-barbatae, U. 
Neyraudiae^ U, Lachrymae-Jobi^ U. Euphorbiae and Tilletia Panici\ two 
are new combinations: Tilletia vittata (Berk.) Mundkur and Neovossia 
indica (Mitra) Mundkur, and there is one new name, Ustilago Sydowiana, 
A smut received from China under the name Ustilago Coicis Bref. is 
reported as a new species of Tilletia^ T. Taiana. An emended de¬ 
scription is given of Ustilago Penniseti Rabenhorst, with additional 
notes on U. Coicis, Bref, and spore measurements of several non- 
Indian smuts. 
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HETEROGENEOUS FRUCTIFICATIONS IN 
SPECIES OF ASPERGILLUS 

By GEORGE HAROLD GOSSOP, EDWARD YUILL 
AND JOHN LEWIS YUILL 

(With Plate V) 

Introductory 

The investigation, forming the subject of the present paper, was the 
outcome of an observation made by one of us (G. H. G.) on the 
behaviour of cultures developing from a mixture of spores of two 
different mutants from a single strain of Aspergillus niger. 

It is well known that species of Aspergillus show considerable 
instability and occasionally give rise to mutants when kept in culture. 
A number of such strains arising by mutation and then maintaining 
their new characteristics indefinitely have been described. Strains of 
the species A, niger have provided several mutants, among which the 
most interesting examples for our present purpose arc the colour 
mutants described by Elizabeth Schiemann (1912)— A, cinnamomem 
and her A,Juscus^ renamed A, Schiemanni by Thom. Another strain of 
A, niger (A. 20) has, in our hands, given rise to a number of colour 
mutants, one of which (A. 20. M. i) matches in colour A. cinnamomeus 
and another (A. 20. M. 2) matches A, Schiemanni. These are the two 
mutants referred to in the opening paragraph above. From another 
strain of A. niger (A, 66) we isolated a colour mutant (A. 66. M. 2) 
having much the same colour as A. Schiemanni, and later one 
resembling A. cinnamomeus (A. 66. M. i). 

These facts lead one to speculate whether for every strain of 
A. niger there may not be a potential cinnamomeus"" and “T. 
Schiemanni"". 

Spores of the cinnamon-coloured mutant (A. 20. M. i) and of the 
brown mutant (A. 20. M. 2) had been inoculated together into a 
liquid medium and incubated. Mould felts developed and eventually 
became covered with a sprinkling of spore heads—some of which were 
cinnamon-coloured and some brown, like those of the cultures 
A. 20. M. I and A. 20. M. 2 respectively. But, in addition, there was 
a third sort of heads, which were practically black. 

This unexpected result we proceeded to investigate. 

The possibility that the black spoi^' heads were due to chance 
infection from A. niger, improbable as this seemed from their numbers 
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and regularity, was excluded by repeating the experiment. Also, they 
did not exactly match in colour those of A. 20, the strain of A. niger 
from which the mutants A. 20. M. i and A. 20. M. 2 were derived. 
They tended to be larger than the heads of either mutant and fre¬ 
quently had shorter stalks. 

Therefore, needle transfers were made from single well isolated 
examples of the black spore heads on to agar medium. Three sorts of 
colonies developed: cinnamon-coloured colonies, apparently pure 
A. 20. M. I, brown colonies, apparently pure A. 20. M. 2 and 
mixed colonies often with a “sectored” appearance, showing 
areas of A. 20. M. i and A. 20. M. 2 in juxtaposition (see PI. V, 
fig. i). 

We were thus confronted by the fact that the single spore heads 
from which we had made the subcultures could not themselves have 
been homogeneous. We believe this is the first instance of this kind 
recorded for Aspergillus, 

If the black spore heads from which the agar plates were inoculated, 
had each contained spores of both mutants, such a result might have 
been expected, though it may be thought that if this were the true 
state of affairs, it is somewhat surprising that the original heads 
should be black. A shade intermediate between cinnamon and brown 
might not unreasonably have been predicted. 

We use the term heieiocaryotic (for brevity, “//C”) in referring to 
these abnormal heads. Their abnormalities must be in some way the 
result of mixing the two mutants. 

Hansen (1938) has reported the occurrence of hctcrocaryosis in 
several genera of P'ungi Imperfecti. Here the nuclear heterogeneity 
was found to be in the individual spores which were multinuclcate. 
In the examples we describe, the spores are uninucleate and it is to 
the spore head as a whole that the term “heterocaryotic” is applied. 

Features of mixed or “sectored” colonies 

When the “sectored” colonies were more closely examined after 
some days’ incubation, it was found that a number of black HC heads 
had developed and that they were always near the Junction of a 
sector of A. 20. M. i with a sector of A. 20. M. 2. Thus, like the 
original mixed cultures on a fluid medium, “sectored” colonics 
exhibited three sorts of spore heads: apparently pure A. 20. M. i and 
A. 20. M. 2, within their respective sectors, and black or HC heads 
along the junctions. Further, needle transfers from the apparently 
pure A. 20. M. i heads gave rise to only A. 20. M. i colonies, from 
the apparently pure A. 20. M. 2 heads to only A. 20. M. 2 colonies, 
but from an HC head, to colonies of A. 20. M. i, A. 20. M. 2 and 
some mixed colonies, HC heads which, in turn, gave A. 20. M. i. 
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A. 20. M. 2 and mixed colonies on subculture. Apparently this 
process could be repeated indefinitely. 

M. I 2 

I 

M. 1 2 

I I I 

M. I M. 2 


M. 2 


Another feature found with some frequency in mixed colonies is the 
occurrence of what may be referred to as ‘‘fused" heads. A “fused" 
head results when a head of A. 20. M. i and a head of A. 20. M. 2 
touch and interpenetrate in their early development. Such behaviour 
is not uncommon with spore heads of a pure strain of Aspergillus. 
When a head of A. 20. M. i is found ‘"fused" with one of A. 20. M. 2, 
the zone of intermingling is marked by the development of more or 
less blackish colour (sec PI. V, fig. 2), which is of some interest in 
connexion with the black colour of the HC heads. It should be made 
clear perhaps that with “fused" heads each partner has its own 
stalkj whereas an IIC head has only one stalk. 


""Parent" and mutant 

The results described up to this point followed upon the mingling 
in some way or another of elements of two species of Aspergillus (A. 20. 
M. I and A. 20. M. 2) related to each other by the fact that they 
arc both mutants from one and the same strain of/I. niger (A. 20). 

We next tested what would result from mixed cultures of A. 20. M. i 
with A. 20 and A. 20. M. 2 with A. 20. In both, hctcrocaryotic 
heads, not black but some shade of gray or greenish black distin¬ 
guishable from A. 20, were produced. The HC heads on subculture 
gave rise to mixed or “sectored" colonics. 


Extension of the investigation to other moulds 

Exploratory experiments with other mutants of Aspergillus soon 
showed that the behaviour described for A. 20, A. 20. M. i and 
A. 20. M. 2 was not confined to this group. Detailed studies of mixed 
cultures of pairs of a number of available species of Aspergillus known 
to possess mutant relationship were therefore made. In all, hetero- 
caryotic heads, analogous to those first observed, were obtained. 
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Moulds investigated 

The moulds investigated, in addition to the first group, A. 20, 
A. 20. M. I and A. 20. M. 2 already discussed, were: 

(2) A. cinnamomeus Schiemann. A. Schiemanni Thom. (Syn. A. 
fuscus Schiemann). 

The above two strains are Elizabeth Schiemann’s mutants of 
A, niger and the cultures we used were obtained from the Centraal- 
bureau voor Schimmelcultures, Baarn (Holland) in 1931. 

(3) A, niger^ strain A, 66. This strain was isolated by us from an 
illipe nut in 1937. 

66. M. I. This is a cinnamon-coloured mutant which first 
occurred spontaneously in 1940 as a group of three heads in a culture 
of J. 66. 

66. 2. A mutant from A. 66, of about the same depth of colour 

A, Schiemanni y which appeared spontaneously as a single head in 1939. 

(4) A, nidulans (Eidam) Winter. 

A nidulans mut. alba^ E. Yuill. This and the previous mould, of 
which it is a mutant, are described in the Journal of Botany for June, 
1939 - 

Culture methods 

Except for the first cultures on liquid medium already referred to, 
agar, or occasionally gelatine, medium in Petri dishes was used. 
Czapek solution agar was found most generally serviceable, but 
sometimes an agar medium with the salts of Kardo-Ssyssojewa 
solution (Kardo-Ssyssojewa, 1936) proved more suitable. Methods 
of inoculation were employed which insured that spores of any two 
moulds tested should germinate close to each other. In some experi¬ 
ments, plates were poured with a mixed suspension of spores in melted 
agar medium; in others, crossing streaks were made on already 
poured plates with the inoculating loop. Perhaps the simplest method 
and one of the most effective is to stab the surface of the medium with 
a needle carrying spores of one of the moulds and to follow this with a 
similar stab of spores of the other mould in the same spot. 


A. cinnamomeus and A. Schiemanni 

When these two mutants are grown together on Czapek solution 
agar, HC heads in several shades ranging from pale fawn-gray to dead 
black appear. In the early stages, it is sometimes seen under low 
magnifications that an HC head is made up of chains of conidia of light 
and dark colours, but uniform colouring is more usual. “Fused” 
heads showing a dark belt of colour at the junction are also found. 
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A. niger strain A, 66 and mutants i 4 . 66. M. i 
and A, 66. M, 2 

On Karclo-Ssyssojewa solution agar, A. 66. M. i and A. 66. M. 2 
grown together give rise to blackish gray HC spore heads in a variety 
of shades. ‘‘Fused” heads showing a blackish common zone are also 
found. 

A. 66 and A. 66. M. i grown together give dove-gray HC heads and 
“fused” heads not clearly showing a colour change in the common 
zone. 

A. 66 and A. 66. M. 2 grown together on Kardo-Ssyssojewa solu¬ 
tion agar produce HC heads with freedom. On Czapek solution agar 
they occur only infrequently. They arc found mainly in varying 
shades of brown and black. Quite early in the process of head pro¬ 
duction, their composite character can be seen under low magnifica¬ 
tions. Such heads present a speckled appearance when young. Even 
at maturity, it is still fairly easy to see that the chains of spores are not 
all of one colour. “ Fused ” heads of the two moulds occur, but do not 
show any dark zone. 

A. nidulans and A. nidulans mut. alba 

Here we are dealing with a green mould and a white mould. The 
columnar arrangement of the conidial chains, characteristic of the 
A, nidulans group, makes it possible to examine them more easily. 
Czapek solution agar has been found preferable to other media tested 
in favouring sporulation and in restricting the growth of sterile aerial 
hyphae. Mixed cultures develop HC heads, which arc easily detected 
under low powers of the microscope and green chains and white 
chains can both be seen distinctly. Any proportion of white to green 
chains can occur in HC heads. PI. V, fig. 3, shows a head apparently 
made up of roughly equal proportions of the two types of spore chains. 
The columnar arrangement of the chains also allows one to see that 
the outer chains at least arc made up of either green or white conidia 
throughout their whole length. There is no evidence of the colours 
being modified by contact of the two sorts. 

Conidia, composition of heterogaryotig heads 

We have, in the foregoing account, the necessary data on which to 
form some kind of picture of what we have called the heterocaryotic 
head. It will be convenient at this point to bring together the 
relevant facts. The evidence is derived, first, from the results of 
subculturing HC heads, and second, from direct microscopic examina¬ 
tion of the HC heads or their elements. 
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Cmltural. Entire HC heads, transferred and incubated on an agar 
medium, give rise to mixed colonies, in which spore heads of each of 
the two moulds which originally produced the HC head are found. 
This demonstrates the heterogeneous character of the HC head. 
Sooner or later, the subculture also shows HC heads. 

Needle transfers from an HC head usually give the same result, but 
sometimes, only spore heads of one or the other of the original moulds 
can be found in the subculture; then it may be assumed that the needle 
happened only to remove spores of one kind. 

Single spores, isolated from HC heads and grown separately on 
plates, have never given anything but pure cultures of one or the other 
of the original moulds. 

Portions of single spore chains from an HC head, removed to plates, 
developed only pure cultures of one sort or the other. 

Microscopic. HC heads from mixed cultures of A. nidulans and 
A. nidulans mut. alba show groups of two sorts of spore chains: some 
entirely green, some entirely white. 

Mixed cultures of A. 66 and A. 66. M. 2 show HC heads, which 
under low magnifications have a speckled appearance, again sug¬ 
gesting spore chains of two colours. 

Mounted specimens of HC heads from mixed cultures of A. 66 and 
A. 66. M. 2, also from A. cinnamomeus and A. Schiemanniy show two 
sorts of spore chains, one almost colourless, the other strongly 
pigmented (see PI. V, figs. 4, 5). 

From microscopic appearances, we have no unquestionable evi¬ 
dence that one chain can contain more than one type of spore. 

It must be added that some HC heads appear so uniform in their 
spore colour that two types cannot be distinguished microscopically, 
but only by cultural methods. 

The conclusion to which this evidence points is that an HC head 
bears spore chains of two kinds, each of which normally contains 
spores capable of reproducing only one variety of mould, and this 
variety is identical with one or the other of the two moulds whose 
development in mixed cultures produced the HC head. 

Discussion 

Though direct evidence is lacking to show how conidia of two types 
can come to be borne on one conidiophorc, it is not difficult to picture 
how this may occur. It is obvious that nuclei from both the varieties 
of mould to be represented in a compound fructification must first 
have been present in the hypha which produces the conidiophore. 
We have observed the occurrence of mycelial fusions as //-pieces 
between two different but related mutants of Aspergillus (A. cinnamo¬ 
meus and A. Schiemanni), so that the path for nuclear migrations is 
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clear. It may thus happen that nuclei of two different moulds can 
come to be present in one foot cell and so enter the developing 
conidiophore. Here repeated divisions occur, providing a supply of 
nuclei for the primary sterigmata as these arc formed; the distribu¬ 
tion of the two types would appear to be a matter of chance. As soon 
as the secondary sterigmata are produced, each will receive a single 
nucleus resulting from divisions in the primary sterigmata. Both the 
primary and secondary sterigmata in the moulds discussed are 
uninucleate (Thom & Church, 1926; Wakayama, 1931). This is true 
also of the conidia, which are borne by the secondary sterigmata, in 
which successive nuclear divisions provide each conidium with a 
single nucleus. [^Normally, therefore, one chain of spores can have 
nuclei of one type only^ since the whole chain develops from one 
stcrigma with nuclei resulting from repeated divisions of one 
nucleus. 

It has been made clear that in every experiment so far, in which we 
have obtained heterocaryotic heads, the two moulds in the mixed 
culture were related either as mutants of a common ‘‘parent” or as 
“parent” and mutant. The question presents itself whether similar 
results would be obtained with moulds possessing no mutant relation¬ 
ship. We have made a number of mixed cultures with such moulds, 
but HC heads have never appeared. 

It may be asked whether three (or even more) moulds with mutant 
relationship grown in mixed culture would give rise to heterocaryotic 
heads containing spores of three (or more) sorts. There seems no 
inherent impossibility in this, but the chances of the requisite multiple 
fusions taking place would appear to be less. We have no experimental 
evidence yet. Such a possibility seems allowed for by Gwynne- 
Vaughan and Barnes (1930) in discussing fungal anastomoses, where 
they point out that “fructifications grown under natural conditions 
may...be compound structures and the product of two or more 
spores”. 

Summary 

The occurrence, in mixed cultures of species of Aspergillus, of 
fructifications bearing conidia of two sorts is reported. 

Such fructifications were formed only when the cultures constitu¬ 
ting the mixture were related as different mutants from one strain, or 
where one mould was a mutant from the other. 

The moulds used in this study were various strains of A. niger, 
A. nidulans, and a number of related colour mutants. 

Evidence, derived from cultural tests and direct microscopic 
examination, of the dual composition of the fructifications concerned 
is presented, and an explanation based on mycelial anastomoses is 
suggested. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE V 

Fig. I. Plate colony from a single HC head of A. 66. M. i and A. 66. M. 2, showing sectors 
of both these mutants. 

Fig. 2. “Fused” heads of A. Schiemanni and A. cinnamorneus. x 44. 

Fig. 3. HC head of A, nidulans and A. nidulans mut. alba. Note the alternating groups of 
light and dark spore chains, x 150. 

Fig. 4. Portions of chains of spores of two different kinds from a single HC head in a mixed 
culture of A. 66 and A. 66. M. 2. x 500. 

Fig. 5. Part of an HC head from mixed culture of A. 66 and A. 66. M. 2, showing spore 
chains of two sorts, x 500. 

Fig. 6. Portion of colony from a single HC head of A. 66, M. i and A. 66. M. 2, showing 
M. I heads, M. 2 heads and one HC head, x 70. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING PLANT DISEASES 

By W. C. MOORE 
Plant Pathological Laboratory^ Harpenden 

(With Plates VI and VII) 

7. Angular leaf spot of apple 

In the first note of this series (Moore, 1939a) a short illustrated 
account was given of a new disease of apple foliage occurring in 
Surrey and believed to be identical with one described three years 
before by Wenzl (1936) in Austria. The chie^ symptom of the disease 
was the presence on the leaves f)f numerous, small, very angular 
spots varying in colour fnto yellow-green to reddish brown, greyish 
or whitish grey. A species of Phyllosticta and an unidentified fungus 
were associated with the spotting and the former was identified as 
P, angulata Wenzl, the fungus to which the Austrian disease had been 
attributed. As pointed out at the time, however, no proof had been 
obtained by inoculation experiments that P. angulata was the cause 
of the disease. 

Recently Wormald (1940) reported the same disease from several 
other localities in south-east England. A species of Cladosporium 
(probably C. herbarum) and a Phyllosticta were observed on many of 
the spots. Pure cultures of the latter were compared with P, angulata, 
and although the two fungi were not identical it was concluded that 
they “may be merely divergent forms within one speciesWormald 
did not refer to any inoculation experiments with these fungi, but in 
an appendix to the article he mentioned the occurrence in Kent in 
May 1940 of an angular leaf spot on apple and pear trees, which had 
been proved by the entomologists at East Mailing Research Station 
to be caused by a frog-hopper CercopsU ^anguinea Geoff. [Trieephora 
vulnerata Illig.)* size, shape and distribution the spots resembled 
those associated with the Phyllosticta and Cladosporium but they were 
dark brown to reddish brown and not yellowish or silver grey, and 
no fungus W2is present on them. Dr Wormald has kindly informed 
me in a letter, that when the affected leaves were examined later in 
the year (August) the colour of the spots was then typical of Angular 
Leaf Spot and some of them bore the Phyllosticta and Cladosporium 
that he had found previously. I have obtained identical results at 
Harpenden with leaves on an apple branch that was covered for a 
day early in June 1940 with a muslin sleeve, into which a few living 
specimens of Cercopsis sanguinea were placed. The leaves, which showed 
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the reddish brown angular spots an hour or two after the frog- 
hoppers had been placed on them, were examined at intervals until 
August, by which time both Phyllosticta angulata and a species of 
Cladosporium were present on the spots. I therefore have no doubt 
that the disease I described as Angular Leaf Spot is caused primarily 
by the frog-hopper Cercopsis sanguined^ and that the fungi associated 
with the spots develop saprophytically on the tissues killed by the 
insect. 


8. Leaf spot of lettuce [Septoria Lactucae Pass.) 

Early in July 1940 an unfamiliar disease was observed on some 
comparatively mature lettuce plants growing in an open, sunny 
border of my garden in Harpenden. At first it was restricted almost 
entirely to the outer, older leaves of the Cos variety Little Gem. 
Close examination was necessary to detect the earliest stage, which 
consisted of numerous, irregular, pale yellow areas about J in. across, 
scattered over the leaves. These areas were uniformly stippled with 
minute brown dots that proved on microscopic examination to bo 
pycnidia of a species of Septoria. As the areas became larger many 
of them developed into conspicuous, rounded, elliptical or irregular, 
brownish olive spots or blotches up to I in. long, surrounded more 
often than not by a light yellow area, stippled brown (PI. VI, fig. i). 
Pycnidia were present in large numbers on the brown spots. The 
spotting was noticed first at the end of a long spell of dry and sunny 
weather, and a few days later, after conditions had become dull and 
humid, the disease began to make headway. Younger leaves became 
affected and on the older ones the spots spread inwards towards the 
main vein, causing large portions of the leaves to become brown and 
withered. The tissues of many isolated spots fell out, leaving irregular 
holes, J in. or more across, bordered by a narrow, often fragmented 
band of discoloured tissue bearing pycnidia (PI. VI, fig. 2). At the end 
of July the heart leaves alone were unaffected and the plants looked 
very unsightly. Some of the outer leaves had withered completely 
and others were badly holed or showed brown and yellow patches. 

The pycnidia were amphigenous, spherical or somewhat flattened, 
54-120/x in diameter, occasionally up to i8o/x in the broadest part, 
pale brown, with a broad shallow beak of darker brown or almost 
black cells and a well defined ostiole. The spores were filiform, 
hyaline, slightly or markedly curved, unicellular or 1-3-septate 
(mostly 2-celled), with rounded ends, often tapering at one end, and 
variable in size. In the first specimens collected they me2isured 
19-37 1*5-3/^ (average length of 25 spores 27-5/x) but after a week 

of dull or wet weather most of them were appreciably longer, mea¬ 
suring 29--40 X 2*5/x (average length 35fx). 
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Seed of the affected variety had been sown rather thickly in two 
short rows, and the seedlings were planted out in three or four parts 
of the garden. All the batches were equally affected, including a few 
left to mature in the seedling rows. The cabbage variety Ideal was 
also grown but this was free from the disease at first, and though a 
number of leaves subsequently became attacked, the spotting did 
not become extensive in this variety. These circumstances suggested 
that the disease was introduced with the seed of the Cos lettuce, and 
fortunately the unused portion of this had been kept. Goo seeds taken 
at random were examined under a binocular microscope and 4-5 % 
of them showed several pycnidia plainly visible on the surface as 
small black or blackish dots (PI. VI 1 , fig. 3). The affected seeds were 
mostly smaller than the normal ones and many of them were slightly 
discoloured. A higher percentage may have been affected, for on 
closer examination many pycnidia not visible externally were found 
below the testa, and up to thirty-six were counted on some seeds. 
Though somewhat darker, the pyemidia on the seed resembled those 
on the foliage in size and form. Most of them wi‘re unripe, but 
mature spores were found in some, and these were similar to those 
from the leaves and measured 21 3,j x i*5-2/x (average length of 
25 spores 27-5/x). The residual seed of the variety Ideal was also 
examined, but the Seplotia was not j)resent on it. 

I have been unable to find any previous record or matcTial of 
Septoria on lettuce in this country, but have examined several foreign 
specimens of S. iMCtucae Pass, in Herb. Kew., including authentic 
material in Thumen’s Myc. Univ, No. 1295, which was included in 
Cent. XIII published in 1879. The original diagnosis on the label to 
this is: 

“Septoria Lactucae Pass. nov. spec. Maculae ferrugineae, ir- 
regulares, angulosae, totam folii laminam mox adurentes; pcrithccia 
minima, punctiformia, sparsa; spermatia (spora) filiformia, integra, 
recta vel curvula, hyalina. 

“Parma: Vigheffio in foliis vivis languidisve Lactucae sativae 
Lin. Jun. 1878. leg. Prof. G. Passerini.“ 

The pycnidia in this specimen are 75-125/x in diameter (mostly 
about 90/1) and the spores, mounted in water, measure 21-37 x 
i*5-2*5/x (average length 28*8/Lt) and are occasionally distinctly two- 
or three-celled. The Harpenden fungus is identical with it. 

What is now generally accepted as the same fungus was described 
independently by Peck (1879) from North America in June 1879, 
with the following rather scanty diagnosis: 

Septoria Lactucae —Spots indefinite, pallid or brownish; pcrithecia 
minute, scattered, blackish; spores straight or slightly curved, 
•ooo8~*ooi5 of an inch long. Living heaves of lettuce, Lartuca sativa. 
Illinois. Forbes.” 
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In the literature the authority for Septoria Lactucae is sometimes 
given as “Peck” and sometimes as “Pass.”, and if Passerini’s name 
is considered to date from the publication of Thumen’s Myc, Univ, 
No. 1295 it is difficult to decide between them. Material of S. Lac- 
tucae Pass, was also distributed, however, as No. 746 in Fasc. xv of 
the second series of Erb. Critt. ItaL^ published in October 1878, and 
if this was accompanied by a diagnosis Passerini is undoubtedly the 
correct authority for the name. Unfortunately, war conditions have 
prevented me from consulting the specimens in Erb. CritU ItaL, but 
S. Lactucae Pass, was included without description among Fung, 
Farm, in Atti Soc, Critt. Ital. ii (1879), p. 34, where reference is made 
to both exsiccata, and the one in Erb. Critt. Ital. is cited first, which 
suggests that this was the first valid publication. 

Six years after Peck had found his S. Lactucae, Ellis and Martin 
(1885) described S. consimilis E. & M. on lettuce from North America 
as follows: 

Septoria consimilis, E. & M.—On cultivated lettuce, Geneva, 
N.Y., July (Arthur), Newficld, N.J. On brown, dead, rather in¬ 
definitely limited spots, J -i cm. in diameter. Perithecia, brown, 
subglobose, innate, amphigenous, 90-ioo/x, scattered over the spots 
and visible on both sides of the leaf. Spores filiform, multinucleate, 
slightly curved, ends mostly obtuse, 30-45 x 2-2 |/x, hyaline. Differs 
from S. Lactucae, Pass, in growing chiefly on spots, perithecia also 
a little larger and spores a little longer but not distinguishable by 
its spores alone.” 

Shortly afterwards Arthur (1886) pointed out that although 
S. Lactucae Peck was the name in use in North America for the fungus 
occurring as black or brown specks on the green surface of the leaf, 
and the form occurring on more or less conspicuous spots was referred 
to S. consimilis E. & M., there was no essential difference between 
these fungi, and as soon as it was realized the spots were merely 
incidental to the disease the name S. consimilis E. & M. dropped into 
synonymy. As already stated, however, S. Lactucae Peck was ante¬ 
dated in all probability by S. Lactucae Pass, and pending con¬ 
firmation of this* the latter is regarded as the valid name of the 
lettuce Leaf Spot fungus occurring both in Europe and North 
America. 

Among other specimens of S. Lactucae Pass, in Herb. Kew. one is 
from Sydow, Mycoth. marchica No. 2377, collected on Lactuca sativa 
in Germany in 1888, and one in Ellis, N, Amer. Fungi No. 345, on 
leaves of garden lettuce in October 1879. Both these are identical 
with Thiimen’s No. 1295. Another specimen, from Roum. Fungi 
Gall, exsicc. No. 2032, occurs in definite spots on Chondrilla muralis 
and seems to be distinct. Very few spores could be found but the 

* See Note, p. 350, at the end of this article. 
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pycnidia are black, more uniform in size and smaller (66~78/x in 
diameter) than those typical of Septoria Laclucae Pass. 

There is also in Herb. Kew. a specimen from Thiimen’s Myc, 
Univ. No. 2095, collected on Lacluca saliva at Skaarup in Denmark 
in September 1881 and named Ascochyta Laclucae Rostr. nov. spec. 
Von Thiimen had added to the diagnosis of this the observation 
“meae scntentiae Phyllostictae species”, but the fungus is un¬ 
doubtedly a Septoria^ indistinguishable from S, Laclucae Pass., as 
already pointed out by Ncergaard (1938), who demonstrated more¬ 
over that Rostrup had included two fungi under the same name. 
Rostrup’s (1902) description of Ascochyta Laclucae Rostr. clearly 
applies to a fungus collected at Copenhagen in 1894. It is a true 
Ascochyta which was described as A, suberosa in notes left by Rostrup, 
and was published by Neergaard as A. suberosa Rostr. nov. sp. 
in litt. 

It is rather surprising that Septoria Laclucae Pass, has not been seen 
in England previously, for it is evidently very widely distributed 
elsewhere, and in addition to Italy, Germany, Denmark and North 
America it has been recorded on Lactuca saliva from France (Sacc. 

3j 550 ? J^Lpan (Nisikado el aL 1938), China (Tai 1937) and the 
Argentine (Hauman-Merck 1915), on Lactuca sp. in India (Butler 
& Bisby 1931) and on L. scariola and L. virosa in Germany (Rab. 
Krypt. FI. i, 6, 1901, p. 800). It was also listed on L. scariola by 
Thorne (1892) in Ohio and by Ranojcvic (1914) in Serbia. 

Grateful acknowledgement is due to Miss E. M. Wakefield and 
Miss F. L. Stephens for information about the earlier records of 
Septoria on lettuce. 

9. A DISEASE OF COLCHICUM CORMS CAUSED BY 

Pythium ultimum Trow 

The available information about diseases of Colchicum has been 
summarized by Moore (1939^, p. 57), but it is very scanty and 
several troubles known to exist have never been studied scientifically. 
One of these came to my notice late in July 1940, when a number of 
diseased corms were received from the nursery in Buckinghamshire 
where a root and bulb rot of tulips due to Pythium had been observed 
the previous year (Moore, 1940). Investigation showed that the 
Colchicum disease was caused by P. ultimum I’row, one of two species 
that had proved to be responsible for the tulip rot. The disease is of 
annual occurrence in Colchicum speciosum album and commonly occurs 
in C. byzantinum. It has also been seen in the newer hybrid varieties 
President Coolidge and Lilac Wonder, but C. speciosum var. illyricum 
appears to be highly resistant to it. It i ’ often late in July before the 
big fleshy stems of Colchicum have become dry enough to part readily 
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from the corm and so allow the corms to be lifted without risk of 
damaging them. They are then replanted at the earliest convenient 
time in August. The disease is generally noticed first after lifting, but 
rotting starts while the corms are still in the ground. Indeed, some 
corms are completely disorganized when lifted. Less badly affected 
ones are wet and sticky below the outer brown skin, which must be 
removed before the full extent of the damage can be seen. Infection 
does not appear to take place through the roots, as in tulips, but at 
the outside of the corms, probably through wounded tissue. 

On the side or at the top of the diseased corms examined, there 
was a crater-like hole in. across, partially filled with soft, wet 
and rotten tissue. The skin of the corm around the hole was either 
white and sound, or soft, slightly sunken and pale greyish brown for 
distances up to i in. When the corms were cut through, much or 
most of the flesh below the completely disorganized mass was found 
to be soft and discoloured. When first cut the flesh was greyish 
with a distinct pink or brown tinge, but on exposure to the air the 
colour usually deepened rapidly and became brown, reddish brown 
or even blackish. In one corm only slightly attacked the rot had 
evidently begun at a wound on the side of the corm and had spread 
in the superficial tissues to produce a pale chocolate-brown band 
\ in. wide extending from the top of the corm to the basal plate 
(PI. VII, fig. 4). Saprophytic moulds including Penicillium developed 
on the badly decayed parts but a phycomycetous fungus was present 
everywhere in the affected tissues. This was isolated in pure culture 
and identified as Pythium ultimum Trow. Preliminary inoculation 
experiments were carried out with it and with another strain of 
P, ultimum obtained from a naturally infected tulip bulb. Both strains 
induced Watery Wound Rot in Duke of York potato tubers inoculated 
through wounds and kept three days in moist dishes at 22° C., and 
both produced rotting in tulip bulbs under similar conditions. A rot 
resembling that in naturally infected corms was also induced in 
Colchicum byzantinum by both strains, but it developed much more 
slowly than in tulip bulbs. At the end of a fortnight it had spread, 
either internally for distances up to i in. from the spot inoculated, or 
superficially in a band \ in. wide running from top to bottom of the 
corm through the place of inoculation. C. speciosum album was also 
successfully infected but none of the eight corms of C. speciosum var. 
illyricum inoculated showed the slightest sign of attack. 

Pfote, Confirmation has since been obtained that Septoria Lactucae 
Pass., antedates 5 . Lactucae Peck. A specimen of No. 746 Erb, Critt, 
Ital.y in Herb. Mus. Brit., is accompanied by a diagnosis almost 
identical with that on the label to Thiimen’s Myc. Univ, No. 1295. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES VI AND VII 
Plate VI 

Fig. 1. Leaf of Cos lettuce var. Little Gem showing early stage of attack by Septoria 
Lactucae Pass. Note the stippled area around some of the spots. 

Fig. 2. Another leaf showing Shot-hole effect and stippling on the right-hand margin of 
the lead. 

Plate VII 

Fig. 3. Lettuce seed bearing pycnidia of Septoria Lactucae Pa^. x 14. 

Fig. 4. Corm of Colchicum byzantmum attacked by Pythium ultimum Trow. The outer brown 
scale that normally covers the corm was removed before the photograph was taken. 
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A METHOD OF ISOLATING SOIL FUNGI 

I By C. G. C. CHESTERS 

(With I Text-figure) 

While many methods of isolating fungi from soil have been 
described from time to time, the majority in use at present fall into 
two categories. 

I. Direct isolation from particles of soil scattered over the surface 
of sterile media. The medium may be taken to the soil to be investi¬ 
gated in sterile tubes or Petri plates, or the soil may be brought to the 
laboratory in sterile containers. 

II. Indirect isolation from a suspension in sterile water containing 
mycelial fragments and spores which is prepared in known dilutions 
from the soil examined. 

It seemed possible that fungi could be isolated from the soil in situ 
on sterile agar or sterile plant tissues if these could be successfully 
introduced into the soil without previously being exposed to aerial 
contamination. Such a method would permit the infection of the 
agar under actual conditions of soil moisture and temperature, and 
by using a wide range of media it might prove possible to isolate from 
the soil fungi not normally obtained from either soil particles or 
suspensions. The method would require to be simple, fast enough to 
allow rapid isolation, and capable of giving results at least as accurate 
as either of the other two methods. 

In November 1939 specially designed tubes to hold either agar or 
solid plant media were constructed, and the results obtained after 
9 months’ trial suggest that the use of these immersion tubes may provide 
a more precise method of investigating the fungal flora of the soil. 
Extended reports of investigations using these tubes will be published 
shortly, but a brief description of the construction of the tubes may be 
useful to research workers dealing with soil problems. 

Immersion tubes can be prepared from either hard-glass test-tubes 
or from any diameter hard-glass tubing that may meet individual 
requirements. Each tube has several small holes blown in the lower 
half of its length. These may be flush with the wall or may extend 
inwards as capillaries, varying in length and direction as the particular 
problem requires. The construction of three types will be described, 
but many modifications are now being experimented with and will 
be reported on at a later date. 
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Type L Direct contact immersion tubes (Fig. i A). 

This tube has nine holes arranged in a spiral in the lower half of 
the tube. Each hole is about 0-5 mm. in diameter, and is prepared 
by drawing a spicule from the wall of the test-tube, cutting it flush 
with the wall, reheating till the glass has fused round the raw edge, 
and finally adjusting the diameter of the hole with a warm waxed 
needle-point to the size required. Each tube must be very carefully 
annealed after the holes have been graduated. 


Capillary type immersion tubes 
Type II. Standard pattern (Fig. i B). 

This type of tube has been most successful for general purposes, and 
is prepared from a pointed 6 in. x | in. hard-glass test-tube. It differs 
from the former in the fact that it has only six external openings which 
lead into short tapered, internal capillaries. These arc made by heat¬ 
ing a localized area of the tube wall, drawing a short capillary side 
tube, cutting this about 2 mm. from the tube wall, carefully reheating 
and, when the glass is molten, invaginating the capillary with a warm, 
waxed needle-point. These tubes require very careful annealing, and 
the capillaries must be made in rapid succession. 

Type III. Special pattern (Fig. i E). 

This type of tube was prepared for isolating Phycomycctcs. It is 
made from i in. internal diameter hard-glass tubing which is cut into 
4 in. lengths, each with a tapered point at one end. A bulb with a 
diameter of about in. is blown at this end, and three or four in¬ 
ternal capillaries are drawn in the wall of the bulb. Each capillary 
ends at the same level inside the tube just beyond the top of the bulb. 
These capillaries are prepared by heating a localized area of the 
bulb wall until the glass is molten, and then attaching a tapered glass 
rod on the inside in the centre of the molten area. After removing the 
bulb from the flame a capillary is slowly drawn upwards on the end 
of the glass rod. When the capillary is cool the rod is easily snapped 
off and the capillary graduated to the required length. When all 
capillaries have been made the bulb is annealed in a soft flame, which 
gradually fuses the ragged edge at the inner apex of each capillary. 

Immersion tubes are sterilized and filled with media while enclosed 
in a container tube (Fig. i D). They are sterilized in an autoclave. 
Tubes are filled to just above the highest capillary with almost cool 
nutrient agar. If solid plant materials are used these may be packed 
into the immersion tube while it is *'nclosed in its container and the 
whole apparatus sterilized in an autoclave. Tubes may be filled with 
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a hollow cylinder of agar by immersing a sterile rod into the almost 
cool agar and withdrawing it after the agar has set (Fig. i C). 

Immersion tubes are carried to the soil to be examined while still 
in their containers. The tube is immersed in the soil by quickly with¬ 
drawing it from the container and pushing it down into the soil to the 
required depth. Each tube is covered by a small specimen tube to 
keep the cotton-wool plug dry. Tubes are normally allowed to incu¬ 
bate in the soil from 7 to 10 days, and are then quickly removed to 
the laboratory in fresh sterile containers. The colonies which have 
developed on the medium opposite the capillaries are subcultured to 
fresh sterile medium in the normal manner. 

A wide range of fungi has already been isolated by this method. 


{Acceptedjor publication 15 October 1940) 
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A NOTE ON LONGEVITY IN XYLARIA 

In September 1924, during some experiments v^ith Dacryomyces 
deliquescens (Bull.) Duby, pieces of wood about an inch in diameter 
and six inches long were thrust to a depth of five inches into damp 
garden soil. By the end of October, a piece of elm, cut from a fallen 
branch, bore ten well-developed stromata of Xylaria Hypoxylon (Fr.) 
Grev. It is possible that the dead elm wood already contained the 
mycelium of the fungus when it was cut and pushed into the soil, but 
there were no external signs of this. 

The piece of elm was left undisturbed until 1938, and it bore, every 
autumn, a crop of up to a dozen healthy stromata. In December 
1938, the wood was transferred to a shady spot in another garden. It 
then bore the remains of the eight stromata formed in 1938, and had 
been reduced by the rotting of the more deeply buried end to about 
one half of its original length, though the top inch which had always 
been above the level of the soil was still fairly hard. In the new 
situation five stromata developed during the autumn of 1939, and on 
25 September 1940, the beginning of activity for the seventeenth 
successive autumn was noted, signs of growth being apparent at the 
bases of two of the old stromata. 

In January 1931, one large stroma of Xylaria polymorpha (Fr.) Grev. 
was found on a dead stump of Prunus Laurocerasus, The stump was 
rather more than two inches in diameter, and the wood seemed hard 
and sound. A piece about eight inches long was sawn off and this was 
set in the ground, with the base of the stroma just above soil level, 
close to the Xylaria Hypoxylon, In the autumn of 1931, a single large 
stroma of X. polymorpha grew, and in 1932, two small, poorly grown 
stromata were seen. Subsequently, the fungus showed no activity. 
The stump was left in position until December 1938, and then 
contained at least four times as much hard wood as was present in the 
piece of elm, so that the failure of X, polymorpha to appear after 1932 
can hardly have been due to lack of nutriment. 


B. BARNES. 
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NOTE: LARGER FUNGI IN THE TROPICS 

In connexion with the article which appeared in these Transactions 
(xxiv, 1940, 64-67) entitled “Some problems of collecting larger 
fungi in the tropics” by G. B. Masefield, I wish to correct some false 
impressions which may be gathered. Mr Masefield suggests that 
large fleshy fungi are scarce in numbers and variety in the tropics 
generally, and states that he has seen no Boletus, Lactarius or Russula 
in the tropics, and that Amanita seems not to occur. These conclusions 
do not agree with my experience in Malaya, and I would refer to my 
article on “The seasonal fruiting of Agarics in Malaya” published 
in the Gardens^ Bulletin. Straits Settlements, ix, 1935, 79, where the 
answers to many questions raised by Mr Masefield will be found. I 
would generalize from my Malayan experience for the whole of 
tropical Asia and Australasia by saying that larger fungi are abundant 
numerically, specifically and generically but that their friictifii ations 
are seasonal, developing quickly and rotting cjuickly, during the first 
rains which follow dry weather, and that if one is not able to visit the 
forest daily during the right fortnight, no trace of these fungi will be 
found. As for variety, 1 have found in Singapore some sixty species 
of Boletus, twenty-six species of Rus.sula, twenty species of Hygrophorus, 
fourteen species of Amanita, ten species of Amanitopsis, thirty species of 
Lepiota, fifteen species oi Psalliota, twelve species of Tricholoma, twenty 
species of Clavaria, and about seventy species of Marasmius. One 
species of Amanita has a pileus 20 cm. wide with purple-brown warts 
1*5 cm. high: another has a stalk 26 cm. high and a pileus 22 cm. 
wide and another has a pileus i cm. wide and a stem 2 cm. high. 
Likewise there is a Boletus as massive as B. Satanas and another as 
slender as a Mycena {Filoboletus) : some are green, others grey, brown, 
yellow, red or purple. The species of Amanita are related to A. muscaria, 
A. pantherina and A. strohilaeformis. There is a Tricholoma related to 
T. decastes which also grows in large marshes, and another which 
grows below high-tide level in the mangrove swamps. Perhaps the 
most spectacular is an Oxford blue Entoloma which may reach 12 cm. 
across the pileus. These examples will prove the idea that tropical 
conditions are unsuitable for higher Basidiomycetes to be mistaken. 


E. J. H. CORNER. 
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Dactyloctaenii P. Hcnn., 333 
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